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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


THERE has been an appreciable improvement in the international 

situation during the domestic crisis in Germany, which has to 

Th some extent absorbed Imperial energies which 
e Interna- . , 

henek Gudea would otherwise have been devoted to setting 

other Powers by the ears, The world becomes 

a distinctly more comfortable place on the relaxation of 

Prussian intrigue ; but it would be senseless to expect this respite 

to last. Directly the issue, which the results of the First Ballots 

in the General Election of the Reichstag, held on January 25, 

leave in some doubt, is decided one way or the other, William II. 

will resume his réle of general agent provocateur, and the effect 

will be immediate in every Chancery of Europe, Asia, and 

America, though it must be admitted that his method is now so 

thoroughly connu throughout Europe that his mischievous activity 

is practically sterilised. In remoter continents, however, his 

sinister operations will continue to achieve a certain measure of 

success That there will be no change in German foreign policy, 

whatever the ultimate upshot of the contest between the Kaiser 

and his people, is obvious to every student of German affairs. 

j Should his Majesty defeat the Black and Red combination of 

Catholics and Socialists, as seems highly probable, he will 

interpret the verdict as a personal vote of confidence in himself, 


; and a popular ratification of his ubiquitous policy. Were he by 
4 any miracle defeated he would probably make a scapegoat of 
i Prince Bilow—whose disappearance we should deeply regret, 


because so long as the present Chancellorship endures it will 
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be possible to prevent Englishmen from harbouring amiable 
illusions regarding German policy—but he would take care to 
replace him by an equally pliable, or, if possible, a more 
pliable tool. Wilhelm II. will never tolerate another Caprivi, 
even were he so fortunate as to find one, because he will not 
brook independence or sincerity in a subject. As Bismarck 
predicted, the present Emperor has surrounded himself with a 
camarilla of creatures who regard him as an Almighty. As the 
Reichstag, which is no Parliament in the real sense of the word, 
has absolutely no control over external policy, William II. will 
in this sphere of public affairs remain the autocrat he always 
has been. If defeated at home he might become even more 
dangerous to his neighbours than he was in the summer of 
1905 or the winter of 1905-6, as he is quite capable in a mad fit 
of vanity of plunging Europe into war as the only solution of 
his domestic difficulties. It is therefore all-important for the rulers 
and statesmen of other countries, especially Great Britain, to pre- 
serve an attitude of suspicious watchfulness—to remain, in fact, 
toujours en vedette. They must on the one hand show the German 
people that no responsible foreigner entertains any hostility 
towards them, or harbours any designs whatsoever against the 
German Empire. On the other hand they must convince the 
German Emperor that his preposterous claim to the suzerainty 
of Europe is quite untenable because wholly unacceptable to 
other Powers, who intend to pursue their own independent 
foreign policy, and will not allow themselves to be manipu- 
lated from Potsdam. Although there is no justification for the 
appointment of a political “‘deadhead” like Professor Bryce 
to our Washington Embassy, the reduction of the Potsdam 
Party in the present Cabinet by one is all to the good. It now 
consists of the Lord Chancellor and the War Minister—a some- 
what discordant duet—who hope to be reinforced by Sir Ernest 
Cassel’s friend, Mr. Winston Churchill, in the near future. 


THE Hohenlohe memoirs, which have been widely read in this 
country, confirm the Busch, Bismarck, and Granville revelations, 

and remove all vestige of excuse for any mis- 
A Reeongs understanding of German policy and German 
methods in the minds of British statesmen. 
The whole machinery of the Wilhelmstrasse has been laid bare 
for the benefit of all who have the use of their eyes ; and even in 
Washington, where German diplomacy still vaunts its successes, 
it should be difficult for men of the calibre of President Roose- 
velt and Mr. Root to ignore this cumulative and illuminating 
body of evidence. German foreign policy is founded on the 


Diplomacy. 
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The Separatist Conspiracy in Ireland 
BY PACTUM SERVA 


The Manager of the “ National Review” has still a few 
copies left of the January number containing the remarkable 
Special Supplement on the Irish question, upon which the 
‘ Times” thus commented in a leading article on January 1: 
‘‘ We know from the Prime Minister’s own lips that devolu- 
tion or any plan of the kind is only recommended by him as 
an ‘instalment’ of full-blown Home Rule. But those who 
would grasp fully the issues involved, and realise how 
absolutely and unchangeably pledged the Irish party are to 
Home Rule and nothing but Home Rule, cannot do better 
than consult the striking article on ‘The Separatist Conspiracy 
in Ireland,’ ‘obviously from a pen of great experience and 
knowledge, which appears in the new issue of the ‘ National 
Review.’ A perusal of the article will bring home to the 
most casual reader that, whatever is the superficial form of 
the Government's Irish measure, and however strong are 
the pledges which some members of the Cabinet have given 
against the introduction of a Home Rule Bill in the present 
Parliament, the real issues are exactly what they always 
have been, and are of vital importance to this country and to 
the whole Empire.” 

A copy will be posted to any address on receipt of 2s. 6d., 
‘‘ National Review,” 23 Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, 
S.W. 
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traditional principle that the general stock of international good- 
will is strictly limited in quantity, whence it follows that any im- 
provement in the mutual relations of other Powers can only be 
effected at the expense of Germany, and consequently it becomes 
the duty of her diplomacy to employ every weapon, legitimate or 
illegitimate, in putting spokes in other people’s wheels, and in 
nipping incipient ententes in the bud. Bismarck positively 
dreaded the development of confidential relations between 
other European statesmen, apparently fearing that if they 
compared notes they might discover something discreditable 
to Germany which would increase the distrust she already 
inspired. This policy of the guilty conscience is perfectly 
intelligible, because ever since the days of Frederick the Great 
there has been no trick that the Berlin Government was not 
prepared to play in order to prejudice and poison the intercourse 
of other Governments. Any exchange of confidences elsewhere 
is necessarily dangerous to this diplomacy. Bismarck, who was 
as great as he was unscrupulous, was amazingly successful as a 
mischief-maker. Thanks to his efforts, Great Britain, Russia, and 
France continued to look askance at one another for a whole 
generation, while each made a confidant of Germany; and 
one of the automatic results of his retirement was the Dual 
Alliance between France and Russia, who had been barely on 
speaking terms during his Chancellorship. This was the first 
great check sustained by Wilhelm II. His Government has 
since striven hard to pursue the Bismarckian policy, and has 
imitated all Bismarck’s methods; but, having more of the con- 
tortions of the Sibyl than the inspiration, they have gradually 
seen the whole superstructure crumble away, and to-day German 
foreign policy is virtually in liquidation. It is a matter of com- 
mon knowledge that the German Emperor openly scoffed at the 
possibility of an entente cordiale between France and England 
until it was a fait accompli. It had hitherto been an idée fixe in 
Potsdam that the two world-wide colonial rivals, whose antago- 
nism had been craftily stimulated by Bismarck, who at one time 
acquired complete ascendency over Jules Ferry, while Downing 
Street was a mere department of the Wilhelmstrasse, could never 
compose their differences, and his infuriate Majesty refused to 
credit the evidence of his senses when he first heard that the 
incredible had happened. His subsequent frenzy against M. 
Delcassé was the measure of the blow dealt, not at German in- 
terests, because no legitimate German interests could conceivably 
be affected by the decision of France and England to put an 
end to their unprofitable colonial controversies, but to German 
diplomacy, founded as it was on the vindictive basis of Schaden- 
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freude. There was no offensive note in the Delcassé-Lansdowne 
settlement, but Berlin is so terrified of any friendly deals be- 
tween other Powers that the Anglo-French Agreement was 


almost regarded as a casus belli, and it was almost made a casus 
belli. 


THE failure of Germany to keep France and Russia, and France 
and Great Britain, from entering alliances or signing agreements, 
and her similar want of success in perpetuating 
discord between Russia and Austria-Hungary, 
who now pursue acommon policy in the Balkans, 
and between Italy and France, who are understood to have 
settled their outstanding Mediterranean differences, seem unfor- 
tunately to have had no effect in inducing the Kaiser and his 
advisers—so far as he tolerates advisers—to change tactics which 
are fast reducing Germany to a state of international isolation. 
On the contrary, they have sought in other directions for 
some compensation for their diplomatic fiascoes, and have 
redoubled their exertions as agents provocateurs. This generation 
will probably never know the prodigious efforts made by Berlin 
throughout the Russo-Japanese War to enlarge the area of 
conflict by bringing in England and France on opposite sides 
in support of their respective allies. It was continually “rubbed 
in” in St. Petersburg that France had left the nation amie et alliée 
in the lurch, while the Japanese were encouraged to believe that 

England was a fickle friend whose only idea was to avoid 
“ complications” with Russia, no matter at what cost to the 
interests of Japan. Meanwhile in St. Petersburg our moral 
support of the Japanese was represented as the /ons et origo mali 
without which the war could never have taken place. The 
sinister ambition to extend the war was believed to be within an 
ace of success at the moment of the North Sea outrage, when 
the Kaiser did his utmost to prevent Russia from making any 
amende to this country. But probably his most active—and at 
one time hopeful—sphere of operations of late years has been 
Washington, where he has been ably seconded by Baron Speck 
von Sternberg, the German Ambassador, who lives on the door- 
step of the White House, and whose business it is to foment 
discord between the United States and Great Britain, while 
preserving the friendliest personal relations with British diplo- 
matists. These elementary facts should by this time be familiar 
to our readers, but we make no apology for reiterating them, 
because people’s memories are short, and publicity is the only 
weapon with which to combat intrigue. When the German game 


Publicity v. 
Intrigue. 
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is universally understood, it will be a universal failure, and a 
serious danger to the peace of the world will be eliminated. 


ALL sensible Englishmen have welcomed the improvement in 
Anglo-American relations which, in spite of the persistent in- 
trigues of the German Government, has developed 
in recent years. They regard the friendship of 
these great kindred Powers as one of the cardinal 
features of any intelligent foreign policy. At the same time it 
may be questioned whether the British Government or the British 
Press goes the wisest way to work to secure this object. The 
present writer has frequently heard Americans observe that in the 
days before the United States became a World-Power, Great 
Britain seemed to regard her with considerable contempt, 
and the comments of London newspapers on American affairs 
were insolent and provocative; but that the moment the 
United States became a great Power and a desirable ally, the 
British swung round to the opposite extreme, and both our 
statesmen and editors proceeded to crawl before the Americans 
—an attitude which does not impress them. This contrast is no 
doubt exaggerated, but Mr. Maurice Low, always a sympathetic 
and intelligent interpreter of American sentiment, has something 
to say in this month’s correspondence upon the ignominious 
discussion of the recent vacancy in the British Embassy at 
Washington, which was not calculated to enhance our prestige 
across the Atlantic, and a similar remark applies with infinitely 
more force to the deplorable exhibition we made of ourselves, 
over the unfortunate Jamaica incident, when a British Governor, 
at a moment of intolerable strain, wrote a foolish letter to an 
American Admiral, whom he erroneously imagined to have taken 
advantage of the helplessness of a British Colony to make a 
political demonstration by landing an armed force under the 
American flag. Although the fuil facts have not been published 
at the time of writing, and we do not yet know the Governor's 
version, every dispassionate onlooker can see how the regrettable 
incident occurred. What was piteous and painful was the panic 
which seized our Press and Government. Ifa victorious Ameri- 
can fleet had sailed up the Thames and held London at its mercy, 
we could hardly have been more abject. Mr. Haldane sent a 
telegram to Mr. Root which any decent-minded Englishman 
would much sooner lose his right hand than have penned. The 
Only conceivable effect of such cringing is to bring this country 
into hatred, ridicule, and contempt on the other side of the 
Atlantic—among the people who live under the Stars and Stripes 


Anglo-Ameri- 
can Relations. 
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no Jess than those who live under the Union Jack. We would 
ask Canadians and Americans to believe that we are not a nation 
of flunkeys, and that the flunkeys misrepresent us, and we would 
once more remind the flunkeys that they are imperilling our 
relations with two great Powers, Canada and the United States. 


IT is high time for the formation of a League to defend the 
British Foreign Office against “cranks” of all kinds, of whom 

- , three species of a peculiarly virulent type appear 
ae “Seat: to be in the web at ‘the NI lin 
There are in the first place the Baghdad Railway “ cranks,” who 
are anxious to entangle British policy and British finance in the 
construction of a so-called international commercial railway, 
alias a German strategic railway, which will convert Asia 
Minor into an appanage of the Hohenzollerns, will give the 
Wilhelmstrasse a permanent lever for intrigue in the Middle 
East, will endanger the security of Egypt and compromise the 
position of India. Secondly there are the Macedonian “ cranks,” 
who demand that Great Britain shall light-heartedly plunge into 
war in order to prevent the Bulgarians, Greeks, Turks and other 
miscellaneous inhabitants of Macedonia, from cutting one 
another’s throats. Turkey can place a million men in the field, 
Mr. Haldane claims to be able to equip an expeditionary force 
of 150,000 men. Nevertheless this country is solemnly sum- 
moned by the Macedonian “crank” in the person of Dr. Evans, 
to challenge Turkey to mortal combat with the incidental result 
of bringing all Europe about our ears, and endangering our 
position as a Mahommedan Power without the smallest chance 
of conferring the faintest advantage on the unfortunate Mace- 
donians. We do not for a moment deny the gravity of the 
disease in Macedonia, but we profoundly distrust the proposed 
remedy. The curious thing about these cranks is that as a 
general rule they pride themselves on being “ anti-militarist.” 
They grudge every farthing spent on our Army or our Navy, and 
are inexpressedly shocked at the suggestion of Universal Service. 
Then there are the Congo “cranks,” who are more formidable 
than their prototypes because they have already captured the 
Foreign Office, and a conflict with the Congo Free State, which 
possesses neither army nor navy, would be a peculiarly cheap 
and easy method of salving the conscience of the Nonconformist 
jingo. It will be rather hard if besides suffering the humiliation 
of a Little England Government, this country is to find itself 
involved in wild-cat schemes in the Middle East, the Near East 
and Central Africa. Why does the Labour Party remain silent 
on these subjects ? 
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OuR pages this month bear abundant testimony to the deplorable 
plight of the Unionist Party caused by the great and growing 
The Unionist gulf between the F ront Bench in Parliament and 
Crisis the rank and file in the constituencies, in the 
; absence of leadership calculated either to inspire 
enthusiasm in the masses or to command the confidence of the 
classes. Things have come to such a pass that it would be per- 
fectly idle to attempt to conceal the condition of our Party, which 
renders it utterly inefficient as an Opposition, and threatens to 
perpetuate the Bannerman Cabinet indefinitely, than which it 
would be impossible to imagine a greater disaster to the nation 
orthe Empire. Ponderous injunctions are from time to time 
addressed by the wiseacres of our Front Bench to the Party at 
large to the effect that all is for the best in the best of all 
possible worlds, and that if the rank and file will only keep 
their eyes shut and their mouths open, and joyfully swallow 
whatever may be vouchsafed by the dwellers on Olympus, 
all will come ultimately right, but that if we fritter away our 
energies in criticising the great, wise, and eminent statesmen 
who mismanage our affairs—in itself a species of /ése-majesté 
—there can be no hope or future for the Party. We must 
confine ourselves to attacking the other side, leaving the 
distinguished organisers of disaster in unchallenged control 
of the Party policy and the Party machinery. But there is 
some limit to human patience, and after waiting for more than 
a year in order to see whether any effort would be made to set 
the Unionist house in order, or to profit by the lessons of a 
unique catastrophe, it is, in our opinion, high time for the robust 
discontent which, happily runs all through the Unionist army to 
manifest itself as vigorously and as offensively as it can.* Unionist 
demoralisation is something more than a party question. It would 
indeed, be no exaggeration to say that the greatest national and 
Imperial interest at this moment is that some efficiency, initia- 
tive, statesmanship, and enthusiasm should be imported into the 
* Mr. Austen Chamberlain, Chancellor of the Exchequer in the Balfour 


Government, has (see Outlook of January 5) fully accounted for the treatment 
its members and supporters received at the late General Election : 


“From 1903 onwards, in spite of Lord Lansdowne’s brilliant successes in 
the domain of foreign affairs, the members of that Government appeared to 
the onlooker to have exhausted their mission and put an end to their own 
usefulness. They ceased to guide events, and seemed rather to wait upon them ; 
and their tardy resignation came too late to avert any of the mischief caused 
by the paralysing hesitations of the previous two years.” 


We ‘believe this explanation of the déédcle to be absolutely accurate ; but 
unfortunately there would appear to be little or no change in the attitude of 


the Unionist Front Benchers towards public affairs. Most of them, like the 
Bourbons, have learnt nothing and forgotten nothing. 
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councils of his Majesty’s Opposition, as on present lines it has 
no prospect whatsoever of retrieving its fortunes or becoming 
a serious factor in the State. The general course of public affairs 
has been simply dismal. Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman and Co. 
have been in office for more than a year, during which they have 
afforded innumerable golden opportunities to their opponents 
hardly one of which has been taken, and as a consequence there 
is no appreciable symptom of a popular reaction against a 
Government which by this time might have been made to stink 
in the nostrils of the electorate whom they fooled and duped at 
the General Election. The Unionist Party has so far captured 
a solitary seat at the by-elections, and that was. in a three- 
cornered contest; and as we have to win about two hundred 
seats, our readers can calculate for themselves how long it 
will be at the present pace before we may hope to secure a 
working imajority. So long as the only alternative to the 
Bannerman Government is a Balfour Government, so long shall 
we remain where we are, because, though it may not be realised 
on the Front Opposition Bench, any Cabinet remotely resembling 
the Ministry of finesse is about the very last Government which 
the people of this country desire. 


THE Unionist Party has fallen upon evil days. It is led by 
Mandarins who do everything according to formal and futile 
rules, while the Unionist Press is, to some extent, 
in the hands of Mugwumps whose single 
ambition is to be “fair-minded,” which means 
habitually giving away one’s own side and making excuses 
for every outrage perpetrated by the other side. A sort 
of sleeping sickness seems to have stolen over us. Can it be 
said, for instance, that any serious effort has been made to 
awaken the country to the cowardly and gratuitous surrender 
of South Africa to the Boers by the present Pro-Boer Govern- 
ment, whose sole object is to justify their treason during the 
war, when they openly championed the enemy, and by their 
speeches and propaganda encouraged him to fight on, and 
whose moral responsibility was not exaggerated in the manly 
outburst of the late Mr. Seddon, the New Zealand Prime 
Minister, who declared in June 1901: 


Lost Oppor- 
tunities. 


He was pained to learn that there were statesmen at home who, at this 
juncture, were protesting against the war, exposing our weakness, and thus 
encouraging the Boers to continue their resistance. Action of this kind was 
reprehensible in the extreme. Those who encouraged the continuance of the 
war were aiders and abetters of murder [our italics]. 
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Surely the Unionist Party, which was responsible for the Boer 
War and the post-bellum settlement, has a duty to discharge in 
teaching the country the true meaning of the South African 
policy so offensively expounded by that Tory renegade Mr. 
Winston Churchill—who, though a renegade, seems to carry 
several Unionist papers in his pocket—which involves the destruc- 
tion of the great enterprise which inspired the enthusiasm of 
the British Empire as it had never been aroused before, and 
cost the Mother Country £250,000,000 and 20,000 precious lives ? 
The betrayal of our own people in the Transvaal, where 
Lord Elgin has deliberately gerrymandered the Constitution 
so as to make it practically impossible for the British 
majority to secure a majority of representatives in the coming 
Parliament, is surely a suitable theme for Opposition oratory 
and Opposition journalism, while the treatment of the Orange 
River Colony is, if possible, more infamous, because a Con- 
stitution has been forced upon that community—contrary, it 
is alleged, to the advice of the West Ridgway Commission, 
which the Government was allowed to suppress without any 
effective protest from our side—which no one wanted, simply in 
order to humiliate the British by placing them under the heel of 
the Boers. It might also have been imagined that the insolent 
treatment of the Australians over the New Hebrides Convention, 
and the sacrifice of Newfoundland to the United States, to say 
nothing of the wanton and deliberate ruin inflicted upon the 
helpless people of St. Helena, who appeal to our historic 
sense, would have automatically brought every Conservative 
Member to his feet, for after all, whatever we may actually be, 
we claim to be, and pride ourselves on platforms on being, 
an Imperial Party. The Labour Party are apparently always 
able to bring Ministers “on the knee” by threatening motions of 
adjournment, an elementary weapon unknown to the Opposition. 


UNDER present auspices Unionists are prepared to confine their 
efforts to the local controversies of these islands, and to remain 
silent spectators of every outrage inflicted upon 
the Empire.» Mr. Chamberlain’s monumental 
work of uniting the Mother Country and the 
daughter-nations is being rapidly undone by Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman and Co., and Great Britain is rapidly resuming 
her former réle of Stepmother Country of the Empire. This 
transformation is taking place with the tacit connivance of 
our parochial Opposition. To onlookers it is simply stupefy- 
ing. During the past year the Conservative Party has lost a 


Parochial 
Opposition. 
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generation of growth, and is as it was under Sir Stafford 
Northcote, before it was roused by the brilliant exertions of 
Lord Randolph Churchill, who, with all his faults, helped to lay 
the foundations of twenty years’ Unionist Government. Last 
Session we fought the battle of the Bishops. Next Session we 
shall fight under the banner of the Brewers. After that we shall 
presumably become a branch of the Liberty and Property Defence 
League, and make of Socialism an even worse bogey than it 
actually is. The National Review cannot be fairly accused of any 
half-heartedness in defending interests and institutions which are 
unfairly attacked by the Radicals, and no Churchman detested 
the Birrelligious; Education Bill more than we did. But we 
cannot help feeling that the Unionist Party is fighting these 
causes on the wrong lines, owing to its purely negative and 
critical attitude, and that if we go on as we are at present, our 
powers of resistance will gradually decay, and everything for 
which we stand will go by the board. The union with 
Ireland was saved for twenty years not only by identifying the 
cause of Home Rule with Separatism, but also by associating the 
Union with Social Reform as embodied in a positive constructive 
policy, which convinced the country that Unionism was no mere 
class party, as Mr. Gladstone had impudently declared, and by 
continually putting forward the national and Imperial ideals as 
opposed to the Separatist and Little England ideals. But with 
Mr. Chamberlain in retirement, the Empire and the nation seem 
to have been forgotten. They are scarcely mentioned in the 
speeches of Unionist statesmen, with the conspicuous exception 
of two memorable utterances by Lord Milner. We allow Mr. 
Haldane to run amok in the Army without making any serious 
protest. How many of our politicians realise that he is diminish- 
ing our diminutive land forces by some 40,000 men, at the 
very time when two great wars have served to remind the world 
anew that a powerful, highly-trained, well-equipped, and ever- 
ready army is an indispensable adjunct of every Great Power. 
The Boer War taught us, if it could teach us anything, that the 
British Army is too small, and yet Mr. Haldane is allowed to 
make it still smaller. He is doing absolutely nothing to replace 
the disbanded battalions beyond delivering portentous orations. 
He has become the embodiment of cacoethes loquendi. Then, 
again, the Opposition has given practically no support to the 
public-spirited efforts of Mr. Carlyon Bellairs, the Radical 
member for King’s Lynn, to prevent Lord Tweedmouth and Sir 
John Fisher from demobilising the British Navy ; while more 
than one so-called Unionist newspaper is not ashamed of 
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helping the Admiralty in its fell work of killing the esprit 
de corps in our Navy, and in compromising our Sea-Power. 
Sir John Fisher apparently keeps a tame jackal in nearly every 
newspaper Office. It is all very amazing and distressing. 


ON the Fiscal Question there is similar paralysis, but in this case 
the evil is entirely due to the tragic misfortune that the Unionist 
Tariff Reform Party believes in a cause in which its leader does 
“not believe. As regards other questions, the 
Unionist Party might conceivably shake off its lethargy, and 
ultimately wake up when it has recovered from what Mr. Howard 
Gritten terms the “chill torpor” of the last General Election. 
But on this question there are only two possible solutions—either 
that the Leader shall drop the Party, or that the Party shall drop 
the Leader. That one of these solutions will ultimately be 
adopted there can be no shadow of doubt, but meanwhile un- 
told injury will be suffered by the Party and the cause. We need 
not discuss the matter in any detail, as it is luminously dealt with 
in ‘‘Compatriot’s” remarkable article. We would, however, 
venture ona piece of practical advice to those Tariff Reformers 
who have allowed themselves to be hypnotised and paralysed for 
nearly four years by the artless assumption that Mr. Balfour is 
a Tariff Reformer. The Leader of the Opposition is largely 
responsible for this legend, owing to the “sympathy” he has 
consistently expressed for Mr. Chamberlain’s propaganda. But 
Tariff Reformers themselves, many of whom are men of singular 
simplicity, must share the responsibility, owing to the ease 
with which they have allowed themselves to be bamboozled. 
Mr. Balfour cannot justly be accused of ever having made any 
serious effort on behalf of Fiscal Reform, either when he was at 
the head of the Government or since he has been Leader of the 
Opposition, and all his declarations, to which Tariff Reformers 
attach such pathetic importance, are invariably studded with 
loopholes. During Mr.Chamberlain’s unfortunate absence from 
the fray, when it might have been imagined that every chivalrous 
instinct would have induced his former colleagues, who for years 
have lived on his popularity, to see that the cause for which he 
had made such stupendous sacrifices did not suffer, there has not 
been a single reference to Tariff Reform in any of Mr. Balfour’s 
innumerable speeches, while his political satellites on the Front 
Bench and elsewhere have taken their cue from their leader. 
That is all that Tariff Reformers have gained by remaining “on 
the knee” to Mr. Balfour. It is high time they adopted a more 
dignified posture. 
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It has been a complete boycott, and all the Party machinery, 
which remains under Mr. Balfour’s control, has been employed 
for the purpose of freezing out any one suspected 
of the crime of Chamberlainism. Our advice, 
therefore, to Tariff Reformers is that they should once and for 
all discard their senseless delusion that Mr. Balfour is with them— 
and treat him as an indifferent or a hostile force, and, so to speak, 
“ gang their own gait.” This change of attitude would necessitate 
a certain change of tactics. Henceforward no candidate should 
be accepted on the plea that he is a Balfourite on the Fiscal 
Question, for the simple reason that no one knows what a 
Balfourite is, and life is too short to find out. If Balfourism 
means anything, it might involve a dangerous system of high 
Protection vid Retaliation, which would be dead against the 
interests of Great Britain, and would entirely ignore the Empire. 
All Tariff Reformers who have thought about the question are 
opposed to the Balfourian proposal that aGovernment department 
should be free to impose any duties which might be suggested 
by any particular series of negotiations. Our policy is: (1) A 
moderate general tariff on foreign manufactured goods ; and 
(2) Imperial Preference, which means a rebate in favour of 
the Colonies on existing duties, or on any duties which may 
hereafter be imposed. We would, therefore, urge upon Tariff 
Reformers that instead of presenting the Valentine letter as an 
ultimatum to Parliamentary candidates, the latter should be 
asked these two elementary questions : “ Are you in favour of a 
general tariff!” “ Are you in favour of Imperial Preference ?” 
Any man who is unwilling to answer both these questions 
in the affirmative, cannot be regarded as a Tariff Reformer 
by Tariff Reformers. In confirmation of our view of Mr. Balfour, 
it should be noted that the Leader of the Opposition declines to 
give a plain answer to these very plain questions. 


Test Questions. 


HuMAN happiness is always an agreeable spectacle, and the Trade 
Returns have caused such delirious delight to our Cobdenite 
The Trade contemporaries that it seems almost cruel of 
Mr. Hewins and the Tariff Commission to reduce 
Boom. ; . x 
these frenzied figures to their proper proportions. 
It is instructive in the first place to observe how completely the 
argument against Fiscal Reform has been altered by this much 
exploited boom in our foreign trade. We were told during the 
“slump” that Mr. Chamberlain’s “ raging, tearing propaganda ” 
was killing British trade, because it was disturbing business and 
unsettling the minds of our manufacturers. But now we are 
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told that our trade, or at any rate our trade statistics, have killed 
Tariff Reform, and pitying contempt is expressed for its prophet. 
Then again, Mr. Asquith used to perambulate the country 
declaring that the Germans were beating us through their superior 
scientific methods and their more enlightened system of educa- 
tion, and Mr. Haldane attributed our industrial failure to the 
lack of Charlottenburgs, while other superior persons debited 
our defeat to the stupidity, laziness and drunkenness of 
the British working man, and the iniquities of Trade Unionism. 
Now, however, we are invited to imagine that in spite of all these 
impossible handicaps, we are beating the benighted foreigner, 
thanks to Free Imports. Then again, we are no longer deafened 
by that “verbal jingle of an absfract dogma” that if we took 
care of the imports the exports would take care of themselves, 
Our expanding exports are treated as the one serious criterion 
of national prosperity, and the suggestive fact that German im- 
ports are increasing, in spite of the German tariff, at a greater 
rate than British imports, is conveniently concealed. It is all 
thoroughly characteristic of the Cobdenite temperament, and we 
do not grudge the pundits their pzans. They require some 
consolation for the serious development of Trusts and the por- 
tentous strides of Socialism in this country, against both of 
which “products of Protection” Free Trade was supposed to 
provide an absolute guarantee. 


Wuat is the extent of this wonderful boom ? How far is it due 
to fiscal causes ? How far is it peculiar to Free Trade England ? 
Because it stands to reason that if it be due to 


Tariff Com- other than fiscal causes, or if protected countries 
er enjoy a greater measure of prosperity than we 
Memorandum, ©J°Y 4 


do, cadit questio. It is here that the Tariff Com- 
mission has rendered such valuable service by its memorandum 
analysing the figures, from which it appears that, 


(1) The import and export trade of the United Kingdom in 1906 as set out 
in the Board of Trade returns amounted to £1,069,000,000 exclusive of 
bullion and specie. 

(2) The increase in the import and export trade of Io per cent. in 1906 over 
1905 compares with the following estimated percentage increases in the case 
of other countries, viz., Germany, 123 ; United States, 11; France, 7. 

(3) The rise in wholesale prices in 1906 in the United Kingdom was 6.8 per 
cent. There are no available estimates of the change in prices in other 
countries. 

(4) Allowing for this change in prices, the increase of imports into the 
United Kingdom in 1906 over 1905, which according to the Board of Trade 
figures was 7.4 per cent. in values, corresponds with an increase of 2.3 per 
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cent. in quantities; the increase of 13.6 per cent. in the values of exports cor- 
responds with 8.1 per cent. in quantities ; and the increase of Io per cent. in 
the values of total trade becomes less than 5 per cent. in quantities. 

(5) That is to say, of the increase of 35 millions sterling in the value of 
imports for home consumption, 233 millions was due to increased prices and 
11} to increased quantities. Similarly of the increase of 455 millions sterling 
in the value of exports, 174 millions is accounted for by increased prices and 
28 millions by increased quantities. 


The Tariff Commission gives us what the Board of Trade, which 
is the War Office of Commerce, ought to give us, but usually 
fails to do, viz., the means of comparing our trade with the trade 
of our competitors, and the following figures are peculiarly 
instructive as showing that our two principal protectionist rivals 
are enjoying a greater share of the present wave of prosperity than 
we are—a fact which completely shatters the Cobdenite case. 


Exports. Total Trade. 


Imports for Home 
onsumption. 


ae 
nN 1906. | Inc. 1905, | A Inc. , 6.| Inc. 
milf mil 4 sananits mill” = | mile rend mill £ mill. £ srauaat 
st. .| 487 523 7.4) 330| 376| 13.6] 817 | 899] 10.0 
Germany* | 3363 | 386] 14.9 | 279 | 306 9.7 | 615 | 692 | 12.5 
France* . 187 204 9.1 190 | 200 5-3 | 377 | 404 72 
U.S.A.* .| 237 262 | 10.0] 329 | 369] 12.2 | 566 | 631 | I1.1 


\ 


The truth is, though like most economic truths it is systematically 
overlooked by Free Trade writers and speakers, that the year 
Quantity ». 1906 was simply marked by a pevesreaniay alone 
Tiles movement in prices to which Chinese Slavery 
in the Transvaal, by increasing the output of 
gold, was a material contributory factor, but for which Free 
Imports was no more responsible than it was for the earth- 
quakes at San Francisco and Valparaiso—incidents which have 
also played their part in inflating prices. Our readers will re- 
member that two or three years ago when our foreign exports 
were declining, Cobdenites used to allege that the fall in values 
was more than counterbalanced by the increase in quantity, and 
that quantity was the only thing that mattered. The Tariff 
Commission does well in repaying the Cobdenites in their.own 
coin by showing in tabular form how exceedingly small is the 
actual expansion of our trade on the quantitative theory. 


* The figures for Germany, France, and United States are estimates of the 
Statist (January 12, 1907), and are based on eleven months trade for the 
United States and France, and on nine months trade for Germany. 


ceed Bm 
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NET IMPORTS, 1905-6. 


Estimated 
Declared value at | 1906 net 
value of | Inc. in | r906prices| imports | Change 
net imports} price in| of 1905 net} declared in 
in 1905. 1906. | imports. value, quantity. 
million £ |percent,| million £ | million £ |per cent. 
1. Food, Drink, and Tobacco .| 219.26] 0.6 220.66 | 226.17 | +25 
2. Raw Materials. F rs 144.25 | 11.4 160.66 | 164.11 | +2.1 
3. Manufactured Articles . | Teer] 5.3 128.08 | 130.32 | +1.7 
4. Miscellaneous. . é 2.09 | 15.8 2.42 2.24 | -—7-4 
487.21 | 5.1 511.82 | 522.84 | +2.2 
EXPportTs, 1905-6. 
1905 Increase 
Declared | Inc. in | Exports | Declared in 
value in | price in} at 1906 | value in | quantity 
1905. 1906. prices. 1906. jexported 
| million £ |percent.| million £ | million £ |per cent. 
1. Food, Drink, and Tobacco .° 19.39 | 5.0 20.35 | 21.13] 3.8 
2. Raw "Materials = ; 36.31 5.2 38.19 | 43.26 | 13.3 
3. Manufactures ‘ ‘ . | 269.07 | 5.4 283.54 | 305.61] 7.9 
4. Miscellaneous. ‘ ; 5.03 | 8.6 5 46 §.60 |. 37 
329.80 | 5-3 | 347-54 | 375-66] 81 


It will be seen that there appears to have been a rise in prices amounting 
to about 5.5 per cent. on all exports, this rise being more or less evenly dis- 
tributed between food-stuffs, raw materials, and manufactures. The declared 
value of the exports in 1905 amounted to £329,800,000. At 1906 prices this 
is estimated to have been worth £347,540,000. The declared value of the 
exports in 1906 was £375,700,000. Thus as compared with 1905 there was an 
increase worth £28,100,000 due to increases in quantities, and £17,700,000 
due to increases in values. The increase in quantity is equal to 8.1 per cent., 
and this corresponds very closely with the increase in quantity of manufactures 
exported (7.9 per cent.). The largest proportionate increase is shown in the 
group of raw materials exported (13.3 per cent.). 


THE decisive factors in the international struggle for life are not 
to be found in the Board of Trade Returns, but they are readily 
accessible to all who want them. They are such 
as to make every thinking Englishman, whether 
he call himself a Free Trader or a Tariff Re- 
former, think the more. Cobdenite England is simply being 
beaten out of sight in all the attributes that constitute the 
material greatness of Empires, and if the present conditions 
over which we are invited to gloat continue to prevail here and 


‘A Gigantic 
Error.” 
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elsewhere no power on earth can prevent us from sinking as a 
nation into the second class. Under Protection the United 
States is adding some 1,500,000 souls to her 80 millions every 
year, while the 60 million Germans are annually increasing by 
800,000. The annual increase in Free Trade England is only 
400,000, owing to the leakage through emigration to protected 
communities. If Free Trade were economically superior to Pro- 
tection, it stands to reason that we should be enjoying greater 
prosperity than our competitors, and emigration would flow the 
other way. The fact is that we have made a huge blunder, which 
we are too conceited to acknowledge. Lord Playfair, one of the 
few Cobdenites with any flair, declared fifteen years ago when 
discussing the McKinley policy, “If the Americans be right in 
principle, and if they be successful in practice, the whole policy 
of the United Kingdom is founded on a gigantic error, and must 
lead to our ruin as a commercial nation.” But it is not only 
the United States which is enjoying phenomenal and boundless 
prosperity. There is also Germany, a country of infinitely 
inferior resources to ours, which in her Free Trade days was 
in a pitiable industrial condition. Nowadays she is leaping and 
bounding with prosperity. The drain of emigration has ceased, 
and according to all the evidence, including that of our Consuls, 
the problem of Unemployment has been solved, not by pauper- 
ising nor Poplarising experiments, but by the natural expansion 
of employment due to the immense development of productive 
power under the fostering influence of a scientific tariff. With 
all its faults the German Government endeavours to promote 
the material welfare of the people. The British Government 
merely seeks to gratify the doctrinaires, 


WE do not believe that these elementary and eloquent truths 
can be permanently concealed from the British working classes 

even by the combined efforts of his Majesty’s 
. remeron ae Ministers and his Majesty’s Opposition, with all 
eee. the Party machinery and Party Press at their 
disposal. Mr. Lloyd-George (the President of the Board of 
Trade), who has become an advance agent of prosperity, has 
been compelled to disclose the disagreeable facts that as regards 
skilled and organised labour, there are at the present time four 
men out of work in Free Trade England for one in Protectionist 
Germany, and that during the last four years there has been a 
lamentable fall of wages in this country, and while we know 
that there have been remarkable increases in the United States, 
we have everyreason to believe that there is a progressive improve- 
ment of wages in Germany. Such facts outweigh many tons of 
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statistics, and those who have had any experience in addressing 
public meetings throughout the Fiscal controversy, are aware 
that there never was a time when the working classes were more 
receptive on this question than they are to-day. There is, after 
all,a very elementary means of testing our prosperity. On the 
Cobdenite assumption 1906 has been a record year of prosperity. 
Ex hypothesi all Free Trade employers have made their fortunes. 
Why, then, should they not celebrate the boom, which so far 
has only been celebrated upon platforms, by a general increase 
in the wages of their employees? It would be impossible to 
imagine a more impressive service to the cause of Free Trade 
than the establishment of a minimum living wage in every Free 
Trade workshop in this country, and certainly, if times are as 
good as the Westminster Gazette professes to believe, the working 
classes are entitled to some share of the spoils. 


ALTHOUGH our professional politicians have been singularly silent 
—perhaps not “singularly,” because they rarely give the country 

a lead on any great national question—there has 
the Saamaet been a ane discussion in the Press on the 
subject of the Channel Tunnel. Unless we are 
greatly mistaken, effective public opinion is steadily hardening 
against this perfidious and perilous project, which is scarcely 
surprising, considering that apart from the convenience of 
tourists not one serious argument has been adduced in its favour 
from the British standpoint, although the onus probandi neces- 
sarily lies with those who would light-heartedly imperil our 
impregnable insular position for the purpose of preventing sea- 
sickness, Outside the ranks of the brotherhood-of-man-mongers, 
who live in a world of their own, and reach conclusions bearing 
no reference whatsoever to the world in which the world lives, 
and politicians of the Pro-Boer, Pro-Zulu, Pro-Lama, Pro-Mahdi, 
or Pro-German school, who on principle approve any proposal 
calculated to weaken or injure their own country—the Channel 
Tunnel has practically no friends. Atthe same time, it is neces- 
sary to enter a caveat against the well-meant suggestion of some 
of our contemporaries that the public should suspend their 
judgment until we have heard the views of the inevitable Lord 
Esher and the Committee of Defence. We trust that our readers, 
at any rate, will do nothing of the kind.. The Committee of 
Defence is dominated by politics and politicians. At the present 
moment it is presided over by Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
who, as a member of the Hartington Commission, wrote a 


monumental memorandum protesting against the creation of a 
VOL, XLVIII 61 


Tunnel. 
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General Staff which should think out in peace-time the problems 
of war, lest it might encourage wicked warlike thoughts in 
British officers. If it be wrong on principle to prepare for war, 
it is impossible to be ready for war, and, ex hypothest, the 
Premier’s opinion upon any national danger—e.g., the conceiv- 
able seizure of the British end of the Channel Tunnel by a foreign 
foe—is worth less than nothing, simply because he does not be- 
lieve in the possibility of any national danger, or in the existence 
of any potential foreign foe. Perish such wicked thoughts! We 
are adored by all foreign nations, especially the Germans. 


WHEN Englishmen are exhorted to subordinate their own judg- 
ment to that of the Committee of Defence, they should ask 
themselves, What is the Committee of Defence ? 
Unfortunately for the prestige of that body, Mr. 
Balfour informed the House of Commons, in his 
unfortunte speech of May 11, 1905, that the Prime Minister is 
the only permanent member of the Committee of Defence, 
and consequently, its opinions are his opinions; and he 
proceeded to lay down, ostensibly in the name and with the 
sanction of that Committee, a series of propositions to which 
it would be impossible to induce any sane expert, either naval 
or military, with any regard for his own reputation, to subscribe, 
inter alia, thatif the British Army were in one part of the world, 
and the British Navy in another part of the world, that this island 
would nevertheless remain immune from invasion, whence the 
inference was drawn that invasion was beyond the domain 
of the possible. The Committee of Defence has never re- 
covered, and never can recover, from the injury inflicted on its 
reputation by this declaration made on its behalf, and the public 
is justified in regarding its pronouncements with the utmost sus- 
picion. We therefore venture to hope that, without waiting for 
the ukase of a body which has done little so far to gain the 
confidence of the country, Englishmen and Englishwomen will 
make up their own minds upon the wisdom of constructing a 
Channel Tunnel—a subject upon which any man or woman of 
ordinary common sense is quite as competent to form a sound 
judgment as the most learned expert. If by any miracle the 
Committee of Defence should for once “ fluke” into a wise con- 
clusion, no harm whatsoever will have been done by the intelli- 
gent anticipation of the public; while any inclination of the 
Committee to go wrong would be sensibly steadied by a strong 
manifestation of popular opinion. All committees habitually seek 
the line of least resistance. 


Defence 
Committee. 
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ANY one remaining in doubt on this momentous question 
could hardly do better than master two striking articles from the 
en of the Times Military Correspondent (Zimes, 
5 Raengent. sn 2 and 3), ty oni brilliant and 
generally convincing, the first reviewing the chequered history of 
the Channel Tunnel, and the second discussing whether any 
reasons have recently accrued for modifying the national prejudice 
against this enterprise. As the writer points out, a study of this 
question involves the consideration of a large number of separate 
and yet interdependent problems of politics, geology, engineering, 
mining, ventilation, commerce, tariffs, customs, finance, shipping, 
insurance, rates, gauges, rolling-stock, railway management, 
through traffic, jurisdiction, &c. &c., but 
fascinating though must always be the large and daring operation which the 
tunnel suggests ; captivating though grand generalisations upon the theme of 
the union of nations must always prove for generous souls ; valuable though 
may appear to be the commercial advantages which the tunnel may conceiv- 
ably afford us, we must all allow that none of these things can be allowed to 
weigh in the balance against proof, or even reasonable supposition, that the 
venture will prove in the remotest degree a menace to our national security by 
reducing the measure of inaccessibility in time of war, which insularity, 
coupled with the possession of a powerful Navy, implies. 
As Mr. Chamberlain, then President of the Board of Trade, 
wr te to Sir Edward Watkin on October 15, 1881, “the 
Government consider that their duty requires them to see, in the 
first place, that no national danger is involved in such an under- 
taking,” though curiously enough in the earlier days of the 
discussion of the Channel Tunnel, which first seems to have 
taken practical shape in the late ’sixties and early ’seventies, the 
question was never considered from the national standpoint. 
This was the golden age of Gladstonianism, and therefore of 
Little Englandism, when. all problems of national defence were 
deemed infra dig. by our political and official mandarins. Mr, 
Gladstone’s Government declared in 1871 that they had no ob- 
jection to the construction of the Channel Tunnel provided there 
was no monopoly,'and Lord Derby, who though nominally a Con- 
servative was always more of a Whig than an Englishman, was 
permitted to state on behalf of the succeeding administration, 
that it was very desirable to support any well-considered scheme ; 
while Colonel Charles Nugent, R.E., informed the British mem- 
bers of the Joint Committee of 1875 that our precious War Office 
had no desire to interfere with the proposed tunnel! The only 
discordant note seems to have been the demurrer very prudently 
and properly entered by Mr. C. M. Clode, then Solicitor at the 
War Office, that the Committee had been assembled without any 
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consideration of the effect of the tunnel on the insular position 
of Great Britain and the interests of National Defence. All honour 
to Mr. Clode, who seems to have been the only sensible man in 
an unusually silly world. 


THE Bills authorising the British and French promoters to com- 
mence operations received the sanction of the Legislatures of 
The Alison the two countries in 1875, though fortunately the 
Gasniiiiien British public, which is invariably more intelligent 
and patriotic than the British Government, flatly 
refused to provide the £80,000 required for preliminary expenses, 
and for the moment the scheme collapsed. In 1880 the chair- 
man of the South Eastern Railway Company, the indefatigable 
Sir Edward Watkin, brought forward another scheme, and a 
Departmental Committee, presided over by Mr. (afterwards Lord) 
Farrer, began to sit upon the rival projects, and for the first 
time, thanks to Lord Wolseley (then Sir Garnet Wolseley), the 
more serious aspects of the question were raised. He wrotea 
strong memorandum condemning the enterprise in December 
1881, and Admiral Sir A. Cooper Key, Senior Naval Lord of the 
Admiralty, followed suit with a protest to Lord Northbrook, then 
First Lord of the Admiralty, and as a consequence the proceed- 
ings of Mr. Farrer’s Committee were stopped, and the question 
as to whether the English end of the Channel Tunnel could be 
closed in war was specifically referred to a scientific committee, 
presided over by Major-General Sir Archibald Alison, which 
reported in May 1882, to the effect that the exit of the tunnel 
should be carried beyond the reach of naval guns, and ought to 
be dominated by a fortress. They also, to quote the Times 
Military Correspondent, advised that there should be ‘‘ means of 
closing the tunnel by a portcullis, and also of discharging irre- 
spirable gases into it; that there should be power to produce a 
temporary:demolition of the land portion of the tunnel by means 
of mining ; and that sluices should allow the tunnel to be tem- 
porarily and permanently flooded by mines which should open a 
direct communication between the bottom of the sea and the 
tunnel.” They further recommended that mechanical arrange- 
ments creating temporary obstructions should be controlled from 
different points within the fortress, and those for permanent 
destruction not only from the fortress, but also from one or more 
distant places, which should have independent connection with the 
mines, and they rejected the schemes submitted to them as not 
fulfilling these conditions. Moreover the Alison Committee were 
careful to add that “it would be presumptuous to place absolute 
reliance upon even the most comprehensive and complete arrange 
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ments which can be devised, with the view of rendering the tunnel 
absolutely useless toan enemy in every imaginable contingency.” 
This verdict had a considerable influence on the report of the 
Joint Select Committee of the House of Lords and the House of 
Commons, presided over by Lord Lansdowne, which concluded 
its lengthy, but not exhaustive, labours in July 1883, by a 
majority report, recommending that it was inexpedient to give 
Parliamentary sanction to the proposed tunnel. The short- 
comings of this inquiry may be gathered from the fact, that 
though there was a certain amount of commercial evidence, 
no effort was made to take the general sense of the British 
Chambers of Commerce, and, as the writer we have quoted points 
out, our Parliamentarians “ appear to have completely overlooked 
the fact that the French gauge is half an inch wider than ours 
between the rails, and French rolling stock of the Nord Linea 
foot and a half wider than the carriages on our southern lines, 
These variations practically debar the use of this foreign rolling 
stock on British lines, but there is no evidence that the Com- 
mittee were aware of the fact.” 


SIR EDWARD WATKIN refused to accept defeat, and more than 
once endeavoured to obtain the assent of the House of Commons, 
Lend Readeigh but his Channel Tunnel Bill was lost by 222 
Churchill’s votes to 84 in 1884, and by 307 to 165 in 1888. 
ieechilies It was on the first of these occasions that Mr. 

Chamberlain declared that the report of the 
Alison Committee had been the death-warrant of the project, 
and it was on the second occasion that, in exchange for his 
opposition to “coercion ” in Ireland, Sir Edward Watkin secured 
the patronage of Mr. Gladstone, but fortunately Lord Randolph 
Churchill intervened with one of his most brilliant speeches, 
in which he literally laughed the joint promoters out of court. 
The views of our naval and military experts in the ’eighties are 
buried in innumerable Blue-books and in the minutes of evi- 
dence taken by the various Committees which at different times 
investigated this question. The Times Military Correspondent 
does good service in classifying and epitomising these views, 
The sailors objected to the tunnel because it evaded a naval 
attack, and if lost could only be recovered by the army, 
while they feared that in the absence of the Fleet it might 
be taken by surprise. Admiral Hay, ‘saw no reason why sixty 
thousand men should not be thrown upon the English coast in 
a very short time,’ and he considered that if the tunnel were 
seized by an enemy the supply of a hostile army in England 
could proceed without naval molestation on our part. The 
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Senior Naval Lord (Sir A. Cooper Key) was equally emphatic. 
“At the present moment,” he said, “‘we cannot insure against 
the enemy landing ; he may land at any place in this country” ; 
but he added that at present no enemy would trust himself on 
our shores with the certainty of finding his communications cut, 
but with the tunnel in hostile hands this deterrent would be 
removed. It would be necessary to provide Dover with gigantic 
fortifications, and the country would be compelled to maintain 
an army equal in every respect to other European armies. 
Four hours’ possession of the tunnel, according to Sir A. 
Cooper Key, would enable a hundred thousand men to assemble, 
and they could be joined in a few hours by as many more. 
Such a force could take London, while our Navy remained 
an impotent spectator. With two or three exceptions, the 
soldiers of the day entirely concurred with the sailors, the 
Duke of Cambridge, Sir Garnet Wolseley, Sir John Lintorn 
Simmons, Sir Archibald Alison, and others, being determined 
opponents of the project. Sir Frederick Maurice wrote his 
“Hostilities without Declaration of War,” showing how fre- 
quently military action had preceded diplomatic notification. 


As the Times Military Correspondent caustically observes, “There 
was, and there may be again, a small minority of soldiers in 
favour of a tunnel, for, as a leading article in the 
Times said in 1884, advocacy of enterprises from 
which cautious people recoil is a very insidious 
and subtle form of self-flattery,” an observation which may be 
commended to Sir A. Turner and Sir William Butler, who appear 
to be the solitary military champions of this enterprise to-day. 
According to the best military opinion of twenty years ago a 
Channel Tunnel must involve the construction of a large fortress 
at Dover, an additional garrison of 10,000 men, and a correspond- 
ing increase in our Regular Army, while no one appears to 
have thought it possible to obtain security against surprise. 
Forces might be landed during the night at Dover or in its neigh- 
bourhood, and the tunnel itself might become a contributory 
means for capturing the entrance. ‘“ To assert,” said Sir Garnet 
Wolseley, “ that no such operation as a surprise can be effected 
without our obtaining ample warning of it is to assume that the 
general charged with its accomplishment is as entirely ignorant 
of the business of war as the man must be who makes such an 
assumption,” and Dover in possession of an enemy holding the 
tunnel meant England at his mercy. It was unfair to saddle 
the officer commanding the garrison with the responsibility of 
destroying the tunnel, but unless he acted promptly he might be 


The Capture 
of Dover. 
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too late. Moreover, the various means proposed for blowing up, 
drowning, or asphyxiating people in the tunnel would either 
cause so much alarm as to make passengers prefer travelling by 
sea, Or would be removed under public pressure. We could 
not hope to expel an enemy once in possession of Dover, and it 
is painful and humiliating to be compelled to recognise that the 
judgment pronounced by the Duke of Cambridge so long ago 
as 1883 equally fits our military condition to-day. ‘An army 
of unorganised and very partially trained Volunteers and Militia 
cannot, by anything short of a miracle, stand up successfully 
against a regularly trained and well-organised enemy.” 


THAT the politicians should have been allowed by the nation, 
in spite of all the costly experience of the last twenty years, to 
leave the British Army in the condition described 
by the Duke of Cambridge is a standing 
reproach to our people. We grant that the 
politicians are largely to blame, but in a democratic Government, 
where the will of the people ultimately prevails, the nation is 
primarily responsible, and they cannot shelve that responsibility 
on to their representatives. Sir Lintorn Simmons pointed out 
that the danger was not confined.to the capture of Dover, as 
England might be invaded elsewhere, as was frankly admitted 
by the wisest sailors of the day, and in the event of a successful 
invasion the surrender of Dover and the tunnel would probably 
be made conditions of peace. The strongest places in the 
world, had fallen by surprise, attack, or cession. Then, again, as 
the Duke of Cambridge pointed out with remarkable prescience, 
the danger was not from France alone, as “Calais might be 
occupied by a German army, and Germany might wish to 
punish our alliance with France by the seizure of Dover.” “ If 
this tunnel be constructed,” wrote the Duke, “I wish to record 
my opinion—an opinion shared by the ablest of our officers—that 
our only possible security can be found in following the 
example of our neighbours by creating a vast army like theirs, 
an army which would probably entail the necessity of a com- 
pulsory system of universal military service”; and he ends his 
admirable memorandum with the following warning: “I would 
most earnestly beg H.M.’s Ministers to pause ere they accept for 
the nation, whose destinies are in their hands, a new element of 
danger which will threaten our very national existence. For me, 
at all events, there is one plain duty, and that is, on military 
grounds, to protest most emphatically against the construction 
of this tunnel between England and France.” 
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IN discussing the case for the new Channel Tunnel Bill now 
before Parliament, the writer reminds us that two of the strongest 
arguments formerly advanced in favour of the 
oe ante scheme have lost their force. It was alleged in the 
first place that a Channel Tunnel was necessary for 
the expansion of our foreign trade, and secondly that it would 
greatly improve our relations with France, but without a tunnel 
the annual volume of our imports and exports has increased by 
something like {400,000,000 during the last quarter of a century. 
The value of our imports from France has risen from £36,599,450 
in 1886 to £53,072,g00 in 1905, and though our exports to France 
are unfortunately stagnant, this “can only be attributed to 
French tariffs, and these will not necessarily be altered by the 
completion of through railway communication.” However 
much passenger traffic might increase, ‘so long as tariff walls 
remain intact, the existence of through railway communication 
will probably benefit foreign merchants more than British, and 
give the foreign producers of light, perishable, and fragile 
articles, liable to injury by transhipment and loss of time, a 
better opportunity of competing with our producers in our home 
markets. Many industries in this country will be heavily hit.” 
Even in the unexpected event of our being able to withstand 
tariff taxes upon our exports, we could never prevent foreign 
legislatures “from giving the necessary turn of the tariff screw, 
and it is inherently probable that such action will be demanded 
by every interest imperilled by British competition.” This is a 
complete and conclusive answer to those thoughtless enthusiasts 
who affect to believe that a Channel Tunnel will promote our 
Continental trade. Under one-sided Free Trade it could only 
promote Continental trade with England, which is a very dif- 
ferent thing. Then as regards the Entente Cordiale, the Times 
Military Correspondent pertinently inquires whether it would 
be possible to establish closer and more cordial relations than 
at present subsist between the two countries. No doubt in the 
event of our mutual military co-operation in Europe the tunnel 
might prove a considerable convenience, though even this may 
be easily exaggerated, as it would be impossible to imagine a 
war in which England and France in alliance did not command 
the seas which divide them. At the most the advantages gained 
by a tunnel would be a matter of a few hours, “and only very 
extraordinary circumstances would cause the loss or gain of a 
few hours to influence the fate of a war conducted in common 
by the eighty million people of France and the British Isles.” 
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WE shall not deny for a moment that the attitude of this country 

towards the Channel Tunnel has caused keen disappointment 

among its enthusiastic votaries in France; but 
just as we recognise that the French are the sole 

judges of their own national interests, we must 

ask them to reciprocate by recognising that we are the sole judges 
of British interests. The situation of the two Powers is totally 

dissimilar. France is an armed nation, having nothing to fear 
from oversea invasion, and one railway more or less is a matter 
of no concern to her soldiers. Even the loss of Calais and the 
tunnel, and the appearance of an advance-guard of a hostile 
British army on her coast, would be of little moment to France, 
for what could an expeditionary force of 150,000 British troops 
effect against her hosts? To France, therefore, the project’need 
not cause a single military qualm, but we, unfortunately, areina 
different plight. As the Times Military Correspondent points out, 
“ Our modern military regeneration has scarcely begun, and apart 
from the small numbers of our Regulars at home we have next 
to nothing fit to put in line of battle at short notice.” The 
capture of Dover and the English entrance to the tunnel by sur- 
prise, siege, or cession “ would enable an enemy holding Calais 
to swamp us with his masses of trained men, and would give him 
a line of communications against which our Navy could do 
nothing.” In other words, the Channel Tunnel would funda- 
mentally alter our whole strategic position, and revolutionise our 
problem of National Defence. Nor must the fact be overlooked 
that Calais is a frontier district with no serious obstacles between 
it and the Belgian frontier to arrest a hostile army marching 
upon France, or that Belgium possesses no military resources 
capable of offering serious opposition to the rapid advance of a 
German army from the Lower Rhine upon the Pas de Calais. 
“ The seizure of Calais, Sangatte, and the French end of the tunnel 
in the event of war between Germany and France is a contin- 
gency that must always be faced ; and, if we were co-operating 
with France, the cessation of all traffic by the tunnel would 
naturally ensue. The greater the transit trade by the submarine 
railway, and the more numerous the tunnels, the greater the loss 
to us.” Germany in possession of Calais would have her hand 
upon the throat of our through railway communications with 
Europe and Asia, and could throttle them at will. So long as we 
trust to the sea for our highway, and maintain our sea-power 
our foreign trade is safe. It can be protected and if necessary 
diverted to any point we please. But by opening land routes 
for trade, “ we give hostages to a watchful enemy, we allow him 
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to cut the arteries when he pleases, and we may not hereafter find 
it easy to replace the carrying trade onthe sea which we may, 
gradually and little by little, sacrifice to the tunnel traffic.” 


No Board of Admiralty conscious of its duties—there are 
unfortunately increasing indications that the present Board of 
Admiralty is not conscious of its duties—could 
fail to offer the most uncompromising opposition 
to a scheme which effectually undermines and 
sterilises our sca-power. To what condition of moral pulp Mr. 
Haldane may have reduced the Army Council we know not, but 
any British soldier would be a traitor to his country who sup- 
ported the Channel Tunnel until we possess a national army of 
the type which the present War Minister describes so eloquently 
from every platform, but which he resolutely refuses to take a 
single step towards creating. We are entitled to ask that our 
French friends should abstain from pressing upon us in their 
commercial interests a railway which would be of little or no 
commercial advantage to this country, which might seriously 
endanger the security of the British State, and which all wise and 
patriotic Englishmen regard with profound dismay ; and if it 
were declared to be the price of the maintenance of the Entente 
Cordiale, we should not hesitate to say that, greatly as we value 
that international compact, which has become the corner-stone 
of our European policy and is acknowledged to be one of the main 
buttresses of peace, it would be too higha price for Great Britain 
to pay for the loss of that impregnable insular strength to which 
she owes the fact that she is a Great Power, and not the mere 
annex of some other Great Power. We must remain masters‘in 
our own house. 


Sailors and 
Soldiers. 


IN spite of its big battalions, the Bannerman Cabinet is anything 
but heroic. Ministers have devoted the past month to running 
away from their agitation against the House of 
Lords, which was inaugurated with such unctuous 
pomp by the Prime Minister in the closing days 
of last Session, when he solemnly informed the country, “The 
resources of the British Constitution are not wholly exhausted— 
(cheers)—the resources of the House of Commons are not ex- 
hausted—(cheers)—and I say with conviction that the way must 
be found, a way will be found, by which the will of the people, 
expressed through their elected representatives in this House, 
will be made to prevail, (Loud cheers.)” So far, however, neither 
“a way” nor “the way” have been found, and since his mock- 
heroic demonstration Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman has been 
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as silent upon the subject of the House of Lords as Mr. Balfour 
upon the Fiscal question ; and, like Mr. Balfour, he encourages 
one set of colleagues to say one thing and others to say the 
opposite, with the inevitable result that his followers are reduced 
to a condition of bewildered chaos. There are two solid reasons 
why the Radicals will never abolish the House of Lords and why 
the House of Lords remains master of the situation. In the first 
place, too many purse-proud plutocrats, whose contributions 
maintain the Radical war-chest, aspire to peerages, and no 
Radical leader will be such a fool as to cut off his nose to spite 
his face. The second reason is that were the House of Lords 
abolished its place would be taken by a stronger Second 
Chamber, which would refuse to be a mere echo of the House 
of Commons, as the Lords are in nine cases out of ten, and 
would mete out very different treatment to such measures 
as the Trade Disputes Bill and the Feeding,of School Children, 
which nowslip through the Lords practically without discussion. 
For the same reason the Radicals will never reform the House 
of Lords, as to strengthen it would be an essentially Conserva- 
tive measure. We trust that Lord Newton and other peers who 
take an intelligent interest in their own future will persevere in 
their proposals. An hereditary House is an anachronism which 
cannot permanently endure. It requires fortifying by the addi- 
tion of other elements of the community. 


THE Cabinet not only show the white feather in their policy, but 
also in their appointments. They are terrified of promoting any 
Liberal member to any “office of profit under 
the Crown” unless he has a majority of at least 
4000, for fear of losing a by-election. This partially accounts 
for the selection of Mr. Bryce as British Ambassador in Wash- 
ington—a thoroughly unsuitable appointment, upon which we 
expressed our opinion with sufficient but not excessive vigour 
last month. To eject Sir Mortimer Durand for the purpose of 
injecting Mr. Bryce is an equally ludicrous and lamentable pro- 
ceeding. That the Americans are pleased at the choice of a 
politician with an invincible prejudice against his own side, and 
an insurmountable conviction that Great Britain must always be 
in the wrong, is intelligible, but the assertion that he is persona 
gratissima to any One who counts in Washington is pure romance. 
Americans may like doing business with cringers, but they 
respect men who stand by their own country. The appointment 
is keenly resented by the Canadians, who have not forgotten 
that at the opening of the South African War Mr. Bryce 
published an abominable article in the North American Review 
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for the express purpose of poisoning American opinion against 
the British Government, the offence being aggravated by the 
fact that the author had previously written a book which was 
substantially a plea for the coercion of the Boers. Fear 
of by-elections to some extent explains Mr. Birrell’s succes- 
sion to the Irish Chief Secretaryship, which may be accepted 
by Unionists as a happy omen for the fate of the coming Bir- 
religious Home Rule Bill, under whatever alias it may disguise 
itself, while we shall greatly enjoy seeing a Nonconformist floun- 
dering over a denominational Irish University Bill. Mr. Reginald 
McKenna’s elevation from the office of Financial Secretary to 
the Treasury to Mr. Birrell’s position at the Board of Education 
may be attributed to the fact that he has a 4000 majority. 
It will be a cruel disappointment to the Colonies if amidst all 
this re-shuffling of portfolios no means can be found for “ pro- 
moting” Mr. Winston Churchill, whose Press claque has been 
proclaiming for months past that he was “billed” for the first 
vacancy in the Cabinet. Unfortunately he appears to inspire as 
much distrust among all classes in Ireland as he does throughout 
the Colonies, and Mr. Redmond is understood to have vetoed 
his appointment as Irish Secretary. Then, again, while Mr. 
Winston Churchill claims to hold Manchester in the hollow of 
his hand, the Party wire-pullers are afraid of a by-election where 
Labour opposition is threatened and the Suffragettes promise 
to be peculiarly aggressive ; though if it be true that the Man- 
chester Unionists intend to oppose him with “a Free Trader” 
our Party has not the ghost of a chance of winning the 
seat. It will be nothing less than an Imperial disaster should 
Mr. Churchill remain in Downing Street during the Colonial 
Conference, as he will make it his business to insult every 
Colonial Premier. 


ALTHOUGH the British Press has, on the whole, practised a wise 
reserve in discussing the General Election in Germany, Prince 
Bilow and his reptile newspapers have not 
scrupled to proclaim that “a vote given against 
the Government is a vote given to the enemy,” 
and by “enemy” the Berlin Government means, of course, 
Great Britain. But, as the Times pointed out in an incisive article 
on the eve of the elections, nothing could possibly suit British 
interests better than a national vote of confidence in the present 
régime, which has played our game so admirably. Through 
sheer clumsiness Prince Biilow has manceuvred Germany out 
of her former proud position as the arbiter of Continental 
Europe into a most uncomfortable isolation while he has 
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actually succeeded in making Great Britain what she has never 
been before—a popular Power throughout the non-German part 
of Europe. A few years ago we were despised in Germany, 
to whom we had appointed ourselves principal door-mat, and 
hated elsewhere, especially in France and Russia. To-day the 
governing classes of Germany no doubt still hate us, but they no 
longer despise us, and we enjoy considerable respect and good- 
will in other countries, who regard us as one of the principal 
guarantors of the liberties and independence of Europe against 
Teutonic encroachment. For all this we are immensely indebted 
to the German Government in general and Prince Bilow in 
particular, who through excessive cleverness has overreached 
himself all round. Believing that we were beaten by the 
Boers, he openly announced that Germany would be in at the 
death of the British Empire in order to secure her fair share 
of the spoils; and throughout the dubious period of the South 
African War he consistently displayed his hostility. It was 
a natural miscalculation by a superficial statesman, with whom 
the wish was father to the thought; but it was rash of Prince 
Bilow and the German Emperor to show their hands so plainly 
that even the easy-going, good-natured, unsuspicious British 
public appreciated the utter falseness of German friendship, and 
realised that the traditional Anglo-German policy was a huge 
blunder on our part. Fortunately the French were similarly 
undeceived at the same time by the transparent machinations of 
the Wilhelmstrasse, and the great change in Anglo-French rela- 
tions automatically ensued. Count Bulow was made a prince to 
celebrate the downfall of M. Delcassé. He deserved to be made 
a king for engineering the Entente. Englishmen and French- 
men would indeed be ungrateful if they desiredthe dethronement 
of such a splendid benefactor as the present Imperial Chancellor. 
So long as he remains at the head of German affairs it will be easy 
to prevent our somewhat somnolent countrymen from relapsing 
into their former attitude of unquestioning confidence, and we 
therefore unfeignedly rejoice at the results of the first round of 
the Reichstag elections so far as they indicate the continuance 
of Bilowism. 


THE outstanding feature of the First Ballots is the serious loss 
of seats sustained by the Social Democracy, in spite of the 
The First general increase in their voting strength and the 
Ballots, really huge polls they have piled up in many 

populous centres. Indeed it looks as though the 
Socialists would be found at the close of the General Election to 
be still the most numerically powerful of all the German parties. 
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We may nevertheless rejoice at the serious check they have 
sustained, which can hardly fail to have a salutary effect in other 
countries. To Englishmen it is of especial interest that the 
German Socialists, who are invariably described on our Free 
Trade platforms as “the inevitable product of German Protec- 
tion,” should lose about thirty seats within a year of our General 
Election, at which the Socialists gained thirty seats. As the 
Daily Mail appositely observes, “A year ago Englishmen were 
told by the Free Traders at every turn that Free Trade was fatal 
to Socialism, which could only flourish in the Protectionist State. 
To-day the Free Trade State is hagridden by the Socialist 
incubus, while the Protectionist State has turned upon and rent 
its Socialists.” This is a fact for Unionist Free Traders to put 
in their pipes and smoke, and we shall be interested to read the 
comments of our friends of the Spectator at this simultaneous 
expansion of Socialism in Free Trade England and its decline in 
Protectionist Germany. At the last elections (1903) Herr Bebel’s 
party polled over three million votes, and secured eighty-one 
seats in the Reichstag as compared with 1,875,000 votes polled 
by the Clerical Centre, which nevertheless obtained 100 seats. 
At the First Ballots, on January 25, the Socialists only captured 
twenty-nine seats outright instead of the fifty-six they gained in 
1903, and it is estimated that in the new Parliament their num- 
bers will be reduced from eighty-one to about fifty. This is a 
very agreeable birthday present for the German Emperor, which 
we need not grudge him. On the other hand, Prince Bilow’s 
declaration of war against the “ Blacks ” (the Centre) has resulted 
in a pitiable fiasco, as that party has so far gained on the balance, 
and promises to be at least as formidable in the next House as 
it was in the last. Nor can it be altogether pleasant for the 
“powers that be” that the marked success of the Radicals should 
be interpreted by such usually docile organs as the Vossische 
Zeitung as indicating that “a revision in the relationship between 
the Crown and the nation is indispensable,” for this, after all, is 
practically the platform upon which the Social Democrats and 
Clericals fought. It will be interesting to see whether the Radicals 
arecontenttoremainservile items in the Ministerial bloc, or whether 
they will make a serious fight for their Constitutional principles. 


WE are all for discussing international affairs with the utmost 

freedom where British interests are involved, but we would 

Church and "DCW UF plea for reserve in dealing with the 

: domestic affairs of other countries which do not 
State in France. ,. : : 

directly concern us, It is obvious, for example, 

that Englishmen would have made a hideous blunder had they 
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plunged into the German crisis, as some of them seemed at one 
moment disposed to do, and the same remark holds good as 
regards the acute tension between Church and State in France, 
which will be decided one way or the other by the French 
people without any regard to the lectures that may be addressed 
to them from outside. We can. understand the disgraceful 
demonstration of the Dublin Corporation, which as an Ultra- 
montane body is the friend of every enemy of England and the 
enemy of all our friends, but when we find Mr. Wilfrid Ward, 
a leading English Catholic, solemnly adjuring the people of 
England in the columns of the Times actively to espouse the 
cause of the little clique of obscurantist Cardinals—Spaniards, 
Italians, Germans, &c.—who unfortunately have the Pope’s ear 
on French affairs, and are primarily responsible for the present 
plight of the Roman Catholic Church in France, it is high 
time to protest. The Clemenceau Government has throughout 
maintained a statesmanlike attitude towards the Church in 
spite of every provocation, and has left loophole after loop- 
hole open in the hope of a compromise. All to no purpose. 
It is the Vatican that has made war on the Republic, and not 
the Republic on the Vatican, and if Leo XIII. had lived 
the present crisis would have been avoided ; and should the 
cause of Catholicism and Christianity suffer, as there is only too 
much reason to dread, the saintly Pius X. will have no one but 
himself to thank. As Mr. Ward himself admits, many of the 
French Episcopate “were prepared, rather than sacrifice all 
their worldly possessions, to trust to M. Briand’s assurance” 
about the Separation Law, “ and to organise the French Church 
on that basis.” But “the Holy Father was more deeply sus- 
picious than these bishops as to the immediate designs of the 
Government.” Hence his non-possumus attitude. The only 
present alternative to a Clemenceau Government is a Combes 
Government, which would certainly close the churches and 
might possibly provoke civil war. The French crisis is surely a 
case for British non-intervention. 


THE British Colony of Jamaica, which has never enjoyed an 
excessive share of the smiles of fortune, has recently been visited 
by an appalling catastrophe. Its capital, the 
city of Kingston, was literally swallowed up by an 
earthquake on January 14, which was followed, as usual, by out- 
breaks of fire, which immensely increased the damage and the 
death-roll. Among the victims was Sir James Fergusson, the late 
member for Manchester, who had held high offices at home and 
abroad for nearly fifty years. He was one of a large party of 
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British tourists who were visiting Jamaica under the auspices of 
Sir Alfred Jones. The rest of the party were happily unin- 
jured, though some of them had hair-breadth escapes. As in the 
case of San Francisco and Valparaiso, the first accounts of the 
catastrophe were exaggerated, but the subsequent news underrated 
thedamage. The latest estimates put the lossof life atnearlya thou- 
sand, and manythousand inhabitants have been rendered homeless, 
and all the prosperous part of the cityseems to have been wrecked. 
The whole civilised world has shown its sympathy for Jamaica 
in the hour of her sorrow, and the home public are responding 
generously to the appeal of the Lord Mayor. , , , The Shah of 
Persia, Muzaffer-ed-din, died on Jan. 8, and the heir apparent 
Mahomed-ali-Mirza, was at once acknowledged his successor 
by the Grand Vizier and other Ministers. Thanks te the 
support of Great Britain and Russia, he ascended the throne 
without any difficulty, although as Governor of the province of 
Azerbijan he had been in some conflict with the Constitutional 
Reform Party. It is devoutly to be hoped that the new reign 
may inaugurate a new era in this unfortunate country, which 
has been almost ruined by recent Shahs. The omens are favour- 
able, because the two most influential Powers—Russia and 
Great Britain—are in cordial agreement, and will not allow 


themselves to be played off against one another. We are par- 
ticularly fortunate in being so efficiently represented at Teheran, 
where our Minister is Sir Cecil Spring Rice, who, though young 
as diplomatists go, has had great experience, and thoroughly 
understands the international, as well as the local, aspects of the 
Persian question. | 


OuR readers will be interested to know that Lord Milner’s 
great speeches at Manchester (December 14) and Wolverhampton 

, ,. (December 17) have been revised by the speaker, 
Sane Saetean's and issued under the auspices of the Com- 
patriots’ Club. Although published from this 
office, we have no material interest in the sale of this attractive 
Itttle volume (price 1s. net), and therefore need have no hesita- 
tion in advising all our readers to lose no time in ordering it 
from their booksellers or newsagents. No thinking man can 
read these speeches without becoming wiser. At Lord Milner’s 
request a popular reprint, for propaganda purposes (price 4s. per 
fifty copies, and 8s. per hundred, or £3 per thousand), is issued 
simultaneously, and may be had on written application to the 
Manager of the National Review. 
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YEAR AFTER 


“ The lying party cry about raising the price of food.” 
BISMARCK, Reflections and Reminiscences, vol. ii. p. 224. 


REGARDED as a dynamic force or a paralysing agent, the 
power of leadership is independent of the merits of opinion 
in the abstract. Nations have been sometimes ruined by men 
of great acumen, and as often saved by tenacious mediocrity. 
A person of admirable intelligence and precautionary instincts 
may be always right in the abstract, and a total failure in life. 
Miracles of private and public achievement are constantly 
wrought, on the other hand, by fine character powerfully in 
error. When we study the Midlothian campaign we are at first 
struck by the ordinary style and earnest sophistry of the 
speeches, but upon looking into the question we perceive that 
to preoccupy ourselves with the merits of Mr. Gladstone’s 
case is as irrelevant as discussing the morals of Niagara, What 
mattered was the overwhelming example of action set by Mr. 
Gladstone. It was like the transmission of electric energy 
from a cataract, and brought an immense driving force to 
bear upon the whole machinery of his party. It inspired 
workers in every constituency, and it put the average mass 
of voters who exist to be worked upon in the mood to be 
roused. That was leadership. The generation of power is 
the very definition of its function. There is no such thing as 
leadership which confines itself to the occasional statement of 
formulas and leaves action in abeyance. Everything depends 
not upon the correctness of the principles stated, still less upon 
the ingenuity of the verbiage employed, but upon the vigour 
and perseverance with which those principles are advocated. 
Example alone is the living influence in these things. Precept is 
as dead by itself as faith without works. Itis useless to include 
an item in the programme of a party if those who have 
accepted it upon paper are not prepared to urge it upon the 
country. No responsible statesman can be an effective 
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embraced but for which he is not prepared to fight; and 
nothing could be more ruinous to a party than a policy of 
suspended conviction upon the first article in its creed. It 
may indeed be first; but in these circumstances the word 
“« whereas” occupies an equal pride of precedence at the head 
of a Bill, and conveys as much specific meaning, 

We are confining ourselves for the moment, let it be 
repeated, to a study of the nature of leadership, The thing, 
we observe, is a dynamic agent. It is the mainspring of a 
given political mechanism, Its power is something distinct 
from the correctness or otherwise of the proposition to which 
it may be applied. It depends upon some quality of intellect 
or character, concentrated upon one purpose with a moral 
or temperamental efficiency of which ordinary men are not 
capable. The quality of character, for instance, possesses a 
strength of its own superior to the influence that can be 
exerted upon practical political life by mere novelty or 
fertility or profundity, or even conspicuous sanity, of ideas. 
The truth of political propositions is always incapable of 
absolute demonstration. They resolve themselves at every step 
into disputable prophecies about the future, opposed by no less 
disputable inferences from the past. No man can be relieved 
from the burthen of making up his mind, and the effective 
element in politics is not speculative subtlety, but decision. 

If this analysis of the nature of leadership is sound, it is evident 
that Mr. Balfour is not a leader. He is a dialectician of the 
moment, unrivalled in the Parliamentary word-play which is 
as impotent as stage-fence ; he is a tactician who is always 
winning a trick and always losing the game; but he is not a 
leader. He brings no driving force to bear in support of any 
positive policy, and he depresses instead of energising his 
party. It would now require a very sanguine politician to 
believe that any future explanation of previous explanations 
can have any more effective bearing than the Sheffield 
speech, the half-sheet of notepaper, and the St. Valentine’s 
letter upon the problems of action with which Tariff 
Reformers are exclusively ,concerned. A _ statesman nomin- 
ally at the head of a great cause which he does not advo- 
cate may easily be described as a non-leader. A leader who 
ceases to mention a great cause as soon as he is generally 
supposed to have finally included it in his programme is a 
phenomenon only to be described by those who are capable 
of unprecedented success in defining a negative. The Sheffield 
speech carried no meaning to its audience. The half-sheet 
of notepaper carried no meaning to the country. The St. 
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Valentine’s letter did carry meanings to the country, But the 
country was wrong and the meanings existed solely in its 
imagination, Mr. Balfour is a politician by accident, a 
philosopher by nature, and his philosophic aptitude is doubt- 
less remarkable. But that side of his mind, however interest- 
ing in itself, is not an asset to a political party, and it is not 
important to the country. The speculations of Mr. Balfour 
the philosopher upon the pure theory of Tariff Reform were 
and are of no more political moment than his possible specu- 
lations upon the nature of helium. What the country desired 
from Mr. Balfour, the Leader of the Opposition, was not 
another explanation of his mental attitude, but a declaration 
of his real intentions, What Tariff Reformers were eager to 
have was not an improved verbal expression of his previous 
conceptions upon the abstract merits of the theory of Free 
Trade and the theory of the Tariff, but a clear statement of the 
policy he meant to pursue. 

The plain man’s inference from the St. Valentine’s letter 
was that Mr. Balfour had given his leadership to Tariff Reform. 
In the last twelve months he has refused his leadership to 
Tariff Reform. He has not advocated that cause—he has 
ignored it. His example has invited his party to suppress it ; 
for a leader must wish his example to be imitated, and it is 
impossible to follow the leadership except by following the 
example. That is sufficiently clear, Mr. Balfour’s opinions 
upon the Tariff movement remain for all vital purposes an 
unsolved and presumably insoluble problem, and to that mental 
attitude or predicament there need be no abstract objection 
on the part of persons of more positive temperament. Poli- 
ticians are only concerned with policy. 

For all the purposes of the years which the Unionist party 
may spend in Opposition, whether it wanders in the wilder- 
ness for five years or twenty, Mr. Balfour’s policy is a policy 
of dead silence. His action being z/, his leadership is adverse, 
and, continued on the present lines—for no member of the 
Unionist party expects the lines to be altered—will be more 
certainly fatal to Mr. Chamberlain’s ideas than any other 
method conceivable. Mr. Balfour’s actual repudiation of 
Tariff Reform would leave it a living cause. There are 
“more quaint and subtle ways to kill.” The policy of silence 
is one of them, Tariff Reformers who do not desire to live 
in a fool’s paradise must find another residence than the 
one they have been occupying for the last twelve months. 

Again, let us clearly understand that the question of Mr. 
Balfour’s theories is irrelevant to the argument, Our business 
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is not to inquire into the state of his mind, but to analyse the 
effect of his leadership, and to deal with his procedure as 
though it were calculated on his part to have the effects which 
it is obviously producing. Those who are still bent on disbeliev- 
ing all the evidence of their own senses, and attributing the 
situation to the ex-Premier’s absent-mindedness, are the pathetic 
dupes of their own credulity. It is better to be guided exclusively 
by the state of the facts, and to leave motives out of the ques- 
tion. While simple souls are asking themselves whether Mr. 
Balfour means to drop Tariff Reform, and wondering how they 
will act if he does, Mr, Balfour is creating another situation by 
holding the head of Tariff Reform under water. There would 
soon be no need for any other kind of action if Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s followers were prepared to sit indefinitely on the bank 
and to confine themselves to anxious speculations upon their 
official leader’s real reasons for the distressing character of his 
proceedings. 

The first step towards clearing up the character of the 
situation is to recognise that the ex-Premier has the dialectical 
though not the practical advantage—his characteristic mistake 
lies in thinking that when you have embarrassed your oppo- 
nent’s utterance you have fettered his action—and that it is 
much easier for Mr. Balfour to vindicate the consistency of his 
conduct than for Tariff Reformers to vindicate their own. Let 
us remember what the St. Valentine’s letter contained. The 
first party meeting after a debacle unparalleled in the history of 
English politics, immeasurably more disastrous than that of 
1880, worse than that of 1832, was fixed to take place on the 
festival of the affections in the ball-room of Lansdowne House. 
If Mr. Balfour had not intimated that his attitude towards Tariff 
Reform would be changed, the party would have been disrupted 
as a matter of course. On February 13 the official Leader sent 
a communication to Mr. Chamberlain expressing the hope that 
substantial unity might be secured by the exchange of views 
which had taken place. That letter was interpreted as a pledge 
that Tariff Reform would henceforth be effectively included in 
the official policy of the Opposition and would occupy first place. 
It was only because that pledge was supposed to have been 
given that a split in the ranks was avoided. Let us see what 
Mr. Balfour said. He declared : 

(1) “ Fiscal reform is and must remain the first con- 
structive work of the Unionist party, 

(2) “The objects of such reform are to secure more 
equal terms of competition for British trade and closer 
commercial union with the Colonies. 

(3) “The establishment of a moderate general tariff on 
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manufactured goods—not imposed for the purpose of 
raising prices or giving artificial protection against legiti- 
mate competition—and the imposition of a small duty on 
foreign corn are not in principle objectionable ; and 

(4) ‘“*Should be adopted if shown to be necessary 
(a) for the attainment of the ends in view, or (4) for pur- 
poses of revenue.” 

To these propositions, enunciated for the benefit of Tariff 
Reformers, the ex-Premier joined some characteristic qualifica- 
tions, which may be thus set out : 

(5) Unionist members were to be at liberty to advocate 
a general tariff, but were not to be compelled to do so, 

(6) And if a general tariff were ever to be imposed it 
must be of a distinctly countervailing rather than of a 
protectionist character. 

As we can now see, the dialectics of the half-sheet of note- 
paper were not got rid of by the new formula ; they were only 
compressed. The question whether Mr. Balfour laid more 
stress in his own mind upon the leading propositions or the 
qualifications contained in his letter of February 13 was more 
important than it looked. It was, indeed, obvious that Mr. 
Balfour’s views as there formulated did not amount to a definite 
acceptance of any part of Mr. Chamberlain’s doctrines, but 
as obvious that the Birmingham programme might be officially 
adopted in the end without any inconsistency on the ex- 
Premier’s part. In other words, the four sides of Mr, Balfour’s 
position were full of loopholes, and the loopholes were all of 
the size of doorways. But Tariff Reformers were not prepared 
to force a mortal quarrel upon details if their main purpose of 
advancing opinion in favour of Tariff Reform were forwarded, 
They gathered from thedeclaration that“ fiscal reform is and must 
remain the first constructive work of the Unionist party,” that 
Mr. Balfour would henceforth assist in keeping that cause alive. 
No candid mind could have gathered any other impression from 
the Valentine. No one could have insisted at the time upon 
a more suspicious interpretation without being generally accused 
of impugning in a spirit of incorrigible faction the ex-Premier’s 
good faith, Mr, Chamberlain’s reply contained words in which 
he expressed with his usual clearness the point as it appeared 
to plain men. “In endeavouring éo give effect to this policy,” 
he wrote, “and in defending all Unionist principles, any ser- 
vices I can render will be entirely at your disposal.” This was 
an assumption that Mr. Balfour meant to work for the idea of 
Fiscal Reform. And under that belief the meeting at Lans- 
downe House was unanimous, and disruption was avoided, 
If Mr, Balfour at that time intended to work for more equal 
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terms of competition for British trade and closer commercial 
union with the Colonies, he changed his mind, He has 
worked for neither of these objects. He has refrained 
from any mention of these objects. In the twelve critical 
months before the coming Colonial Conference—the most 
important meeting of its kind, in the opinion of all Fiscal 
Reformers, that has ever assembled—Mr. Balfour has ignored 
the Imperial question more consistently than in any previous 
year of his official life. So far from “ endeavouring to give 
effect,” in Mr, Chamberlain’s words, to the policy of the St. 
Valentine’s letter, Mr. Balfour has scrupulously refrained from 
any endeavours in that direction. The result has been what 
any man would expect. The official sections of the Unionist 
party and all the undecided people who shrink from calling 
their souls their own in the face of official disapproval, have 
modelled themselves upon Mr. Balfour’s example, They have 
ignored his utterances upon Fiscal Reform, and imitated his 
method of treating it. They have, in a word, forgotten his 
letter and followed his leadership. Since the St. Valentine’s 
letter that leadership has been more than ever a paralysing 
agent, and to apologise for that result by continuing to say 
that it cannot have been intended by its author is to make a 
more offensive attack upon Mr, Balfour’s intelligence than his 
most unscrupulous enemy has yet attempted. 

Every one realises what must be the ultimate effect upon 
Tariff Reform of this situation if it remains unaltered, but few 
people realise the bearing of the question upon the general 
prospects of the Unionist party, Mr. Balfour knows what hap- 
pened in East Manchester, but he has apparently no adequate 
conception of what has taken place elsewhere. Under his 
leadership Unionists were led to the greatest disaster by far 
which has ever overwhelmed a party in English politics since 
the party system began. At the present moment the Opposition, 
at the close of the first session of a new Parliament, is in a 
weaker position in the House of Commons than any party has 
ever occupied, Toreturn to power upon any respectable terms, 
we must win over two hundred seats. Thatis, we must capture 
considerably more than a third of the whole of the constituencies 
in Great Britain. That is what has never yet been done by any 
party at the first General Election following a defeat of anything 
like the same magnitude, It is sufficiently certain that if we 
proceed on present lines we shall not have the slightest chance 
at the next appeal to the country of reversing the result of the 
last dissolution, Imagine a leader of compelling genius, not 
only dexterous in Parliamentary debate, but capable of arousing 
unbounded enthusiasm in the country, combining Mr. Cham- 
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berlain’s skill in organisation with a more than Gladstonian 
campaign-power, and leading a unanimous party \to a con- 
tinuous attack upon a Government—even then the task of 
winning two hundred seats would be colossal enough to make 
it doubtful whether the most extraordinary efforts could secure 
success at a first General Election. Mr. Balfour’s personality 
and methods are altogether unlikely to secure that success at 
a first struggle, or a second, or a third ; and his leadership, as 
now exercised, will be at least as disastrous to Unionist prin- 
ciples at large, and tothe Unionist party as an organisation, 
as to the institution known as the British Empire. 

The ordinary comfortable assumption that what happened 
after 1832 and 1880 will happen again depends upon an in- 
adequate consideration of the facts. The situation is beyond 
comparison with that which existed after the great Reform Bill 
or the Midlothian campaign. After 1832, said Lord Beacons- 
field to Mr. W. H. Smith, “there was really no Tory party ; it 
was smashed ; there were about 170 of them against 400 of the 
others.” It was almost a decade before Peel returned to power 
—are we prepared to wander in the wilderness until 1916 ?— 
and he then returned to break up the ranks behind him, to 
destroy the national idea for a generation, and to carry the 
principles he had been elected to resist. That, if looked into, 
is not a very comforting comparison for those who lay most 
stress upon it, for it means that the ruin of Toryism was com- 
pleted by one interval of power following a decade of exclusion. 
But take the situation after 1880, which we are urged to 
consider when we are in need of encouragement. The Con- 
servatives came back 243 strong. Numerically they were twice 
as strong for all working purposes as Unionists are to- 
day. Not only so—morethan half the Irish members under 
Mr. Parnell’s formidable command went at once into irrecon- 
cilable Opposition, and the Tory party of that day had to face 
even at the outset an effective Ministerial majority of no more 
than 70, The maximum majority against them even in 1832 
had been a little more than 200, The extreme majority against 
Unionist principles now is very nearly 400. Only when we 
look these facts in the face shall we begin to realise where we 
are. A session has passed, and we have not advanced an inch 
towards an improvement in the prospects. At the end of the 
session of 1880 the Fourth Party was already a power, and its 
achievements cease to appear miraculous when we consider the 
conditions that embarrassed Mr, Gladstone’s Government—the 
Bradlaugh case, the parallel effect of Parnellite tactics, and, 
above all, the opportunities afforded to the enterprise of an 
Opposition by a state of procedure which has now been swept 
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away. The position of the Unionist party is immeasurably 
more difficult than that of the Conservative Opposition after 
the far less ruinous defeat of 1880, 

'» A revulsion of feeling against the present Government is 
unlikely to be created in favour of a party under the kind of 
leadership which Mr. Balfour is now offering to democracy. 
No one wishes to see the ex-Premier, with the old instincts 
and the old gang, installed in power at an early date, or indeed 
at any date. The country at large does not wish it. The 
vast majority of his own party does not wish it. Unrivalled 
as he is in the verbal dexterities of debate within the walls of 
the House of Commons, he remains devoid of popular power, 
and perhaps incapable of acquiring it. In his utterances since 
last St. Valentine’s Day there has been not one accent of 
national leadership. While he ignores Tariff Reform and no 
longer advocates either Imperial union or competitive equality, 
he represents no great constructive purpose which he has been 
able to make intelligible to the nation, The very vice of his 
policy is that he continues to rely upon Parliamentary “ tactics,” 
and that he believes it possible to dispense with a strong 
constructive programme while the Unionist party remains in 
Opposition. He will find that the conditions are very 
different from those which existed under a predominantly 
middle-class franchise, and that it is no longer possible in any 
country to secure a popular majority for a negative. The 
present Government was not returned, as is sometimes said, 
merely as a national protest against the proceedings and 
personalities of the last. It was returned above all for the 
positive purposes of amending or repealing Mr. Balfour’s 
Education Act and for carrying the Trade Disputes Bill. 
There was an indefinite but unmistakable and _ irresistible 
movement in favour of the general cause of social reform, 
which the last Unionist Government had forgotten during the 
larger part of its existence. Mr, Balfour’s policy since the 
St. Valentine’s letter is, indeed, only to be explained upon one 
of two assumptions—that his treatment of the Fiscal Reform 
movement is as deliberate as it is deadly ; or that he depends 
upon the members of the present administration to hang 
themselves, trusting the swing of the pendulum to carry the 
Unionist party back to power more certainly and speedily if 
the Opposition refrains on principle from advocating a con- 
structive policy of his own. 

Let us take the latter consideration first, The ordinary 
torpid politician dreads the slightest deviation from the official 
path. He is prepared to echo whatever his leader speaks, 
as the second member for Bristol said “‘ Ditto to Mr, Burke,” 
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or to be expressively dumb when his leader is significantly 
silent. Taper and Tadpole urge that no effect can be given to 
the St. Valentine’s letter until the Unionist party returns to power. 
In the interval why cannot we let it alone and persevere in 
the tactics of Huddersfield ? We were at the bottom of the 
poll upon that occasion, in a three-cornered contest, but the 
policy might have a better chance in the average constituency. 
If nothing is said about Tariff Reform for a sufficient number 
of years people who are opposed to it will be induced to vote 
for a party remaining tacitly pledged to carry it out! This is 
the naive theory of Mr, Balfour’s psychology, and it assumes 
that “ fool-trade” is supported exclusively by fool-politicians, 
It is only necessary to point out that the swing of the pendulum 
is a much-abused metaphor, and that the process it describes 
never has been so certain and regular as the metaphor suggests. 
During half a century after the great Reform Bill the Tory party 
was only twice in power, apart from short stop-gap seasons of 
office. It was “in” during that period for little more than ten 
years, and was “ out ’ for nearly forty. In 1880 the Conserva- 
tives were returned 243 strong. Despite the efforts of the 
Fourth Party, and the appalling record of Mr. Gladstone’s 
second administration, the Conservatives came back from the 
pollin 1885 only 250 strong. There was not much swinging 
of the pendulum there. Lord Beaconsfield was carried into 
office in 1874 not so much because of an increase in the Con- 
servative vote, but chiefly because of the abstention from the 
polls of the extreme Nonconformists, whom Mr, Gladstone’s 
education policy had offended. Mr, Balfour has prevented the 
present Government from passing a Bill which in its final form 
would have had a similar effect upon their Nonconformist sup- 
porters, There is no doubt that if Mr. Gladstone had not 
adopted Home Rule in 1886 the Tory party pure and simple 
would have seen proportionately even less of office in the last 
twenty years than they had seen in the previous fifty. The 
Unionist predominance was not created by the swing of the 
pendulum, but by the Liberal secession, headed by Mr. 
Chamberlain and the Duke of Devonshire, leading to the 
foundation of a new party and the disruption of an old one. 
That coalition did not pursue a negative policy. It supplemented 
its appeal to the masses upon the Irish question by a con- 
structive programme the most advanced and daring ever applied 
to British questions by any party. The result was that from 
1886 to 1906, for twenty years, the pendulum was held up 
in Great Britain. The impotence of the second Home Rule 
Government against the powerful Unionist Opposition of 1893— 
1895 and against the House of Lords was entirely owing to the 
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fact that Mr. Gladstone’s last Ministry and Lord Rosebery’s first 
and last Cabinet held office by Irish votes. They were impotent — 
because England was decisively against them, If the present 
management of the Unionist party is to continue, there is not 
the least reason to expect within less than ten years any such 
swing of the pendulum as would enable the Opposition to win 
two hundred seats from the Radical and Labour parties and 
to form an administration. 

Mr. Balfour’s methods contemplate the suppression of Tariff 
Reform for five years or ten. That would mean the dis- 
appearance of the cause from the agenda of practical politics 
for a generation. In these circumstances no mandate for any 
specific measure of fiscal legislation could ever be secured from 
the constituencies, for the issue could never be effectively sub- 
mitted. The St. Valentine’s letter would remain a blank 
cheque, and it would be open to the next Unionist Premier 
to maintain that not one of Mr. Chamberlain’s distinctive 
principles had been accepted. A general tariff must be the 
very foundation of any fiscal reform worth discussing ; but 
Mr. Balfour has stipulated that no Unionist member shall be 
expected to advocate it, and his silence means nothing but that 
he is availing himself of the right he has claimed for others. 
A small duty on foreign corn was to be imposed if necessary 
to promote the union of the Empire. The ex-Premier’s refusal 
to mention the subject during the last twelve months can only 
be interpreted by the average man as a tacit intimation that 
even a small duty on foreign corn is neither necessary nor 
desirable. While we are within a comparatively few weeks 
from the meeting of the Colonial Conference, the official leader 
of the Unionist party fails to breathe a. word in favour of 
Imperial union, and Mr. Winston Churchill, by pronouncing a 
blessing upon the squalid bonds of preference when contracted 
between one Colony and another, did better service to the 
Imperial idea in a single speech than Mr. Balfour has rendered 
in a twelvemonth. That is the situation, The ex-Premier’s 
utterances are ambiguous. It is his silence that is unmistakably 
intelligible. To the utmost of his power he is assisting Mr, 
Chamberlain’s ideas to die out, and those who refuse to see 
what is happening are rejecting the evidence of their senses 
and will hesitate until they are lost. Mr. Balfour is not deceiving 
Tariff Reformers ; he is allowing them to deceive themselves, 
and there will be no revival of the vitality of their cause until 
they treat his leadership as he treats their principles, 
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SOME THOUGHTS ON INDIAN 
DISCONTENT 


‘‘ THERE is no idea more misleading than that embodied in the 
phrase ‘ the changeless East.’ Age-worn Asia is no more exempt 
from the laws of change than the rest of the world.” These 
wise words of the Indian correspondent of the WVational Review 
should be taken to heart by all who wish to understand the 
difficult problems connected with India, and, above all, that 
problem of problems which is perhaps the most difficult of all 
connected with the great dependency—the relations of the 
brown and white races. 

It would enormously simplify the task of ruling India, not 
only justly, but with the contentment of the people, if English- 
men in general, and the individual who is the final arbiter of 
the destinies of the British Empire, viz., “the man in the street,” 
in particular, took to heart and ever remembered some other 
words of the same correspondent. 

Lord Curzon truly said, on the eve of the day.on which he laid down the 

crushing burden of the office of Viceroy, that the one great fault of English- 
men in India is that we don’t look sufficiently ahead. If we did, we should 
foresee that our patriarchal conception of our rule must ultimately be slowly 
modified in various respects. It is not enough to say that the ryat at the 
plough typifies India—that truism has too often led policy astray. 
It is the odd 20 per cent. (one must bear in mind that this 
odd 20 per cent. reaches a total of over 50 millions of men) of 
alert, receptive, but often ill-balanced minds who have to be also 
considered. 

I venture to say that before approaching the study of Indian 
problems—provided that we wish to arrive at conclusions 
intellectually just, and not merely cause the verbal overthrow 
of views repulsive to us personally—we should bear in 
mind the words of the correspondent already quoted, and 
abandon once for all the method of deducing political actions 
from abstract principles, and accept frankly the sound method 
of induction. Then, and only then, will we find results 
other than the bitter fruit of discontent. We must cross- 
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question history, not merely put leading questions to periods 
useful to our foregone conclusions. If, with such principles 
as our guides, we approach the present position of political 
affairs in India, and the general relations of the brown to the 
white race, what do we find ? 

A sentimental loyalty to the Crown and the Flag, and a 
practical discontent—a discontent that though not disloyal has 
yet in it the germs of danger. I know that this will be denied, 
that I shall be told that my assertions do not prove the fact, and 
that my observations have been limited and faulty. We will, 
however, appeal to life,and we will go direct to its manifestations. 
I suppose it will be accepted that general experience goes to 
prove that the opinions of a people, especially if they are with- 
out representative institutions and government, are in the long 
run reflected by its Press. But even here we must follow the 
inductive method. It is quite conceivable that in a country of 
comparatively small size certain small corporations may make 
a “corner” of the newspapers, and air opinions that belong 
to a class by buying or commercially boycotting the journals 
of their opponents, and in this way represent for years views 
of a minority as those of the mass of the people. But has this 
been the case in India? Far from it; the Indian vernacular 
Press is owned by numberless proprietors, and not by any 
means entirely by Bengalese or Brahmins, as some would have 
us assume! Almost:all are full of discontent, though in varying 
degrees. Had they bought out those that were ostentatiously 
started to end their mischief, we might then allow it to be 
assumed that the power of capital had silenced the voice of 
the millions, But such “loyal” papers do exist, only they are 
without healthy circulation, and nobody takes them at all 
seriously. Their general popularity ceases to exist the moment 
they become “loyal,” and then they become the well-nursed 
but sickly children of some generous millionaire, prince, 
or small corporation. They know not the joys of good health 
enjoyed by their hardy cousins of the disaffected camp. If we 
leave the Press and go to the man for observation the results 
are similar. The difficulties are infinitely greater. To begin 
with, no individual can observe 300 millions of his fellow 
creatures; but even then if any one makes it his business 
to mix with the poorer classes and listens to them patiently he 
will come to the conclusion that most of what one reads in the 
vernacular Press is thought of and talked about by the public. 
Of course, here we must take the opinion of the observer on 
trust. However, such are my own conclusions, drawn from 
observations in Bengal, the Bombay Presidency, and the 
Punjab, and I venture to prophesy that if a few independent 
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Englishmen would come out and give to India for five or six 
years (one in each province) the same amount of thought 
and patient observation, that Mr. Bodley gave to France, 
they would come to conclusions similar to mine—viz., that the 
vernacular Press does represent the feelings of the masses. Of 
course, we have all often heard the assertions about the dumb 
millions not having any sympathy with the Press, and the dis- 
content being in no way that of the masses. We must examine 
this assertion with care and patience. It is comforting, but is 
it like the opium-eater’s paradise—an unwholesome dream, 
destined to end in a dreary headache, or is it like the North 
Sea breeze, an exhilarating reality ? 

To begin with, if these millions are dumé, how on earth did 
any One come to know that they were contented and happy ? 
Dumbness does not mean the silent ecstasy of supreme joy ; it 
means the inability of intelligible articulation. If, however, 
we look into the question more thoroughly, and reason from 
observations of actions, the only form of reasoning open to us, 
since “ dumbness ” prevents questioning, we shall soon find that 
these very dumb people are the backbone of the disaffected, 
To begin with, human nature being what it is, and the influences 
of childhood and early associations being so very powerful, 
surely if the dumb millions had such a wonderful amount of 
contentment a fair proportion of their numbers that had 
learnt the secret of speech would show some of their original 
preferences? Nowwe will turn to the reality. Almost all the 
most disaffected and discontented come from families and 
classes that are or have been “dumb.” Amongst the articulate 
who come from the “talking” classes—the merchant, the 
lawyer, or the city broker—one often finds individuals who are 
satisfied. But when the early associates have been “dumb” 
the result is invariably extreme disaffection. A little observa- 
tion of men will prove this. Surely if discontent was only the 
speciality of the articulate classes the result would have been 
the other way round? We will not discuss this point further. 
We will accept the evidence of the Press and of almost all 
non-official observers—English, foreign, or Indian, As for 
the insignificant, but noisy race of Indian optimists, generally 
well-born gentlemen, who are to be found in India in the ante- 
rooms of Government Houses and Residencies, who are ready 
to assure us that all is for the best in the best of all possible 
worlds, we will only hope that our rulers will remember that 
to indulge often in the sweet words of such men is as dan- 
gerous to clear views and thought as the constant use of 
poisonous apéritifs to digestion, 

I will now examine the causes usually asserted as the causes 
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of discontent, and the remedies generally suggested, hoping 
that by the dispassionate examination of every suggested cause 
and remedy we may not only diagnose the disease rightly, but 
find a curative specific. Some loyal Indians hastily assert that 
the prevailing ferment is the result of Lord Curzon’s seven 
years of active and energetic administration. They also are 
ready to assert that until Lord Curzon came out the average 
Indian did not think much about the government of India, and 
that the mass of the people had not been taught to think about 
any political ruler above the collector of his district, and that 
Lord Curzon so impressed the native mind with the importance 
of the government of India to his own well-being, and so 
drew attention to the fact that the government of India was— 
as far as internal affairs went—an autocratic despotism, that 
the Indian began to inquire for himself, and wonder why one 
man, the occupant of a distant palace, and not of his race or 
blood, nor his hereditary ruler, should have the power to so 
change—for better or worse—his affairs, and be able to make 
such changes in his personal mode of living as he willed. 
This explanation is clearly insufficient. No man in his 
senses will assert that the general discontent and ferment 
of to-day were never heard of in the latter nineties, 
and the dreams—silly day-dreams, no doubt, but still the 
dreams—of the masses, of certainly some provinces, of to-day 
were known in the last years of the last century. But 
it must be remembered that the germs of all that has come 
to life to-day existed then, and long before the first years of the 
twentieth century. Again,it must be remembered that the last 
years of Lord Curzon’s rule have been years of extraordinary 
unrest in Asia. The Chinese boycott of American goods, the 
assurance of the continued integrity of China, the commence- 
ment of the Reform movement in that country, the success of 
Japan. against Russia, and the certainty that the Far East will 
remain Asiatic, have deeply impressed the Indian mind, Lastly, 
and above all, the comparative success of the revolution in 
Russia, the collapse of autocracy and the granting of votes to 
the Tartar Muhammadans and the Jews, have turned the heads 
of other Asiatics, otherwise calm, wise, and sane people. All 
these events occurred during the last years of Lord Curzon’s 
Viceroyalty, and those who look upon to-day’s unrest as the 
result of the rule of one individual may well be advised to 
ponder on all these world-events, and be asked to say if they 
think it was within the range of possibility for a Viceroy of 
India, however absolute, to prevent any one of the above- 
mentioned occurrences. No one man could have done that, 
perhaps not even the Emperors Nicholas and William, 
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We must not, however, accept the theory that the present 
unrest is due to these external movements. No greater mistake 
could be made. Unless the soil of the country contained the 
germs of the malady of discontent, all such foreign move- 
ments would have only raised curiosity, but not that general 
sense of discontent that is to-day apparent. All historical 
examples indicate that though the outward signs of discontent 
may be due to external influences, the existence itself of 
discontent cannot possibly be due to foreign causes, To 
understand the question, “ Why is the [Indian of to-day dis- 
contented ?”? we must turn our gaze towards the internal 
movements of India and study the acts of the central Govern- 
ment. Perhaps the fearless application of the inductive 
method when considering the acts of the Government of India 
and the present state of civilisation in that country will show 
us the primary cause of the unrest that is to-day apparent to 
all, except the willingly blind. Is this primary cause to be 
found in the most quoted of the so-called “ faults ” of British 
rule in India ? 

Let us examine them and try to see if they are really such 
as to cause disaffection, and, if so, if they are remediable or in 
the very nature of the intimate political connection of a vast 
continent containing many races and religions with a distant 
island containing a more highly civilised and developed and 
thoroughly homogeneous race. We will examine some of 
the measures suggested by various Indian and European 
thinkers for changing the ferment and perhaps discontent of 
to-day into a healthy affection that shall, when united with the 
loyalty to the Throne which to-day undoubtedly exists, make 
of India as surely and truly a source of strength to the Empire 
as Scotland or Ulster. 

One school of thinkers, of whom Mr, Hyndman and Mr, 
Naoroji are the extremest and best known representatives in 
England, and who are more or less followed by the leaders of 
the Congress Party in India and by some of the English 
politicians and thinkers who have taken an active and sym- 
pathetic interest in Indian affairs, maintain that British rule 
has greatly impoverished India and that the country is getting 
poorer every day. This is an enormous question, and volumes 
have been written on both sides. We must, however, re- 
member that the grand arguments used by Mr. Hyndman and 
his friends are purely deductive, and that after assuming 
general laws—iust as did the old schoolmen—they try and 
arrive at necessary conclusions about the growing poverty of 
India. We cannot for a moment accept such a priorz reason- 
ing nor its conclusions. The question, “Is India getting 
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poorer or richer?” must be studied @ osteriori ; we must 
take the general standard of living, the volume of trade, the 
habits of the people, and many other facts into consideration, 
then compare carefully the facts of to-day with the records of 
the past and the oral traditions of the people, and thus arrive 
at conclusions, not so clearly necessary as the a griorz ones 
arrived at by Mr. Hyndman and the best known Congress 
leaders from assumed premisses, but infinitely truer and more 
resembling the actual facts. I venture to defy any one to 
prove on historical and economical facts that India is getting 
poorer, We have many grounds of comparison. There is 
the case of Upper Burma, where native rule disappeared only 
within our own times, and where comparisons with the past 
can be easily made. 

According to the a priori? methods of the poverty-of-India 
school, the Burmans must be daily getting poorer and poorer, 
the standard of life must be deteriorating, and the Burman’s 
power of exchanging his commodities, rights and services must 
be falling off. All the so-called “drains” on India that are 
supposed to have bled India to famine have been now at work 
in Upper Burma for nearly twenty years. We therefore 
ought to see the beginning of the effects. The Burman ought 
to be spending a little less on his household and find some 
difference in his domestic economy. A /riord reasoning from 
Mr. Hyndman’s assumptions leads us necessarily in this case 
to the same conclusions bravely arrived at and constantly 
proclaimed ve India. Now has that been the case in Burma? 
Not at all; on the contrary. All and every sign of greater 
wealth and of greater general prosperity is to be found in that 
province. Any individual who will give his time to the 
study of Upper Burman economic affairs will be surprised at 
the marvellous results of British rule in the material prosperity 
of the inhabitants. I venture to say that comparison of the 
facts of to-day as to the life of the people with the past in 
every province of India will prove that the @ priorz reasoners 
have been greatly at fault in their conclusions, and that the 
continent is in every way more prosperous than it ever was. 
If we compare the British Indians with the subjects of the 
native States, the result is in no way such as to support 
Mr. Hyndman’s theories. It must also be remembered that 
under the present arrangement the British Indian subject pays 
for the greater part of the army that protects the subject of 
the native States as well as himself. Thus it would not be 
surprising if the British Indian was not as well off as his 
“protected” neighbours, No doubt certain classes, such as 
the agricultural labourers and the small farmers, have not 
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benefited as much by British rule as the traders, labourers, 
and the urban population generally. But, in comparison with 
their forefathers, 1 cannot conceive that any one (who is 
familiar with the social history of India, during the reign of 
the Moghuls for instance) will maintain that the agricultural 
classes have got poorer. 

I cannot conceive an impartial student who knows about 
the facts of the past denying an actual and very material 
improvement. Personally, after years of study and perusal of 
various Persian books, reports, &c., of the Moghul period, I 
feel profoundly convinced of a general and progressive in- 
crease of prosperity in India even amongst the rural popula- 
tion. Nor am I alone in this conclusion ; the great majority 
of English officials in India, whose knowledge of the economic 
position of the masses is unrivalled, are of the same opinion. 
Many Indian publicists, some of whom, like the late Sir Syed 
Ahmed Khan, were the children and in their youth the con- 
temporaries of people who had known Moghul rule, have 
often proclaimed that the standard of living and all the general 
signs of prosperity have increased. No doubt conclusions 
arrived at by the study of facts have not the prim neatness of 
those arrived at by a@ priori reasoning. But since when has 
political economy become a geometric science? Surely it 
belongs to the inductive sciences, and conclusions drawn, 
howsoever hesitatingly, and with as many exceptions as possible, 
from facts, are worth all the syllogisms of Mr. Hyndman and 
his friends? We cannot put down the discontent of to-day to 
the impoverishment of the people; this is, I think, undeniable. 

However, we must not assume, as some officials and optimists 
of the Anti-Congress Party assume, that because the masses are 
slowly but surely getting richer there can be no real discontent. 

This hasty assumption has led to a theory that I fear is a 
very real source of danger : certain European thinkers assume 
that as efficient administration will increase the prosperity of 
the Indian, and as material prosperity will increase content- 
ment, all that the Government of India has to do is to improve 
the method of administration and develop the resources of the 
country, and then it has nothing more to worry about and can 
rest assured of love and fidelity. Such a one-sided, such a 
short-sighted view of human nature would be ludicrous were 
it not so dangerous. Surely such thinkers forget that men do 
not live by bread alone, and that emotions and sentiments play 
as important a part in life as material wants and necessities 
Nor will any number of gorgeous ceremonies like the Durbar 
at Delhi, s/us any amount of quick-service trains and cheap 
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telegrams and good canals, satisfy the complicated desires and 
dreams of the Indian of to-day. All these things will appeal 
to one side, and one side only, of human nature. Not even a 
cynic, unless he be a fool, would suggest that sentiment can 
be altogether forgotten in a European country or altogether 
satisfied by magnificence. The sooner Englishmen learn that 
human nature in India does not consist entirely of abdomen 
and eyes, the better for all concerned ; the sooner English- 
men realise that the very railways and canals and efficient 
administration that raise material needs and satisfy them 
directly by making wealth more general raise moral and 
sentimental needs indirectly which they are unable to satisfy, 
the better for all concerned. Is it wise in the long run to 
forget such sentiments, to pooh-pooh them as mere bunkum? 
Can any Government be considered permanent and safe as long 
as such sentiments remain unsatisfied? Does general wealth, 
the result of efficient adminisiration, strengthen or weaken 
such sentiments? Far be it from me to run down efficient 
administration. It is one half of life certainly, but is it all 
life? Will a rich community require a greater or a lesser 
share in its government? History points to the fact that the 
very poorest and the most miserable have rarely rebelled, and 
that political discontent is much more likely to appear among 
those who have a competence but who do not possess the 
political and social advantages that they desire and their 
neighbours enjoy. The French Revolution was not made by 
the down-trodden peasants, the only people who bled under the 
old economic régime ; the leaders of the revolutionary move- 
ment in France came from the middle classes, from the very 
classes that had gained most under the old régzme, from the 
classes that supplied the /zxanciers and Jntendants, who more 
than all the nobles and the Court benefited by the misery of 
the peasants. Every child knows what classes supported 
Cromwell and the Parliamentary party. Even to-day 
from what sources are recruited the leaders of anarchy in 
Europe? Are the most dangerous anarchists of Italy Sicilian 
or Neapolitan peasants nursed into hatred of society by 
misery and poverty? or do they not come from Milan, 
Ancona, and Turin, and the prosperous North? Are they the 
sons of labourers and the submerged tenth of industrial Italy ? 
Many other examples could be quoted to prove that mere 
material prosperity, the result of efficient administration, will 
not stop discontent. Far from it, The more wealth there 
is, the more leisure will there be; the more leisure, the 
more time for that half-thinking, half-dreaming _ state 
that usually precedes revolution. Small grievances that 
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in the midst of grinding poverty and inefficient adminis- 
tration are borne and patiently attributed to the nature of 
things or to Divine wrath or justice, become unbearable in a 
society that has been used to efficiency and been made wealthy 
by it. Feelings of hate and revenge will in some hour when 
they are least expected and most dangerous break out from a 
materially prosperous but disaffected people. The wealthier 
such a population is, the more dangerous will it be if it ever 
rebels. 

I fear that neither the Congress theory of increasing 
poverty as the cause of discontent, nor the official one of only 
efficient administration, f/us slow and sure increase of wealth, 
as remedy, take in all the facts of India and human nature. 
They are alike wanting. The impoverishment theory is not 
true to the facts ; the so-called remedy takes into considera- 
tion only half the facts, and deliberately forgets all the senti- 
ments and all the aspirations that history and daily experi- 
ence alike prove to be as equally needed by men as all the 
material comforts of life. In fact, the more successful the 
remedy, the greater will the disease be; the more efficient 
the administration, the lighter the taxes, the greater the wealth, 
the less will you find that readiness to accept being governed 
and ruled by mere commands from Viceroy or Executive 
Council that you found in the days of poverty and ignorance. 

Let us now turn to other so-called faults of British rule, 
faults usually pointed out by some distinguished foreign 
visitors and by some non-Congress Indian thinkers. It is 
constantly asserted that Englishmen are unsympathetic in 
India, that Tommy Atkins quarrels with the lower classes, 
and that the occasional rows in railway carriages, hotels, &c., 
between Indians and Englishmen lead to ill-will. It is further 
insinuated by many foreign visitors that the absence of social 
intercourse between the brown and the white race accentuates 
political differences and makes grievances that otherwise 
would not be noticed appear of great importance. These 
two points we will deal with one after the other. Many 
Officials assign a great deal of the discontent to the attacks 
made upon Indians by some Englishmen, Now what are the 
facts as they appear to the impartial student who compares 
them with similar incidents in other parts of the world? Do 
French and German and American private soldiers never, late 
at night, when returning to barracks, quarrel with some chance 
passer-by? Is it quite unknown in England that in garrison 
towns sometimes a soldier hits a civilian when both are 
influenced by drink? Were such attacks ever more numerous 
in India than in European and American countries? The oth 
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Lancers incident, had it happened outside Lille or Breslau, 
would have undoubtedly been investigated by the police ; 
but who would have dreamt of giving it any exceptional 
importance ? 

As to the second criticism of Englishmen in India so often 
made by foreign visitors and by some Indians, impartial con- 
sideration of the facts will show them as wanting in foundation 
and reasonableness as the first one we have been discussing. 
The foreign visitor who arrives, and day after day visits 
European houses and goes from city to city without meeting a 
single Indian gentleman, begins to assume that there are no 
natives whom he can meet on grounds of social equality ; 
accidentally somewhere he meets an Indian gentleman or lady as 
well educated as himself, and at once he hastens to conclude that 
the English in India deliberately keep away from natives. He 
does not know that in India people are still living in compart- 
ments; there is less social intercourse between Mahomedan 
and Hindu or between Rajput and Parsi than between any of 
these races and the English in India. If there is aloofness, it 
is much more due to the Indian not unnaturally preferring his 
own section of the community to the others. As to the 
Indians who complain about not having enough intercourse 
with Englishmen, they are generally men who (probably for 
the most honourable reasons, such as breaking some caste 
rules) are not readily received by their own people, and thus 
wish to know the English, who, not being conversant with 
Indian customs, are shy to mix with them. Yet, even as 
things are, Englishmen, and Englishmen alone, receive and 
have friends amongst all classes and races. Where is the 
Hindu or Mahomedan who has so many devoted friends and 
admirers amongst all races as the late Sir J]. Woodburn had in 
Calcutta, or Sir Lawrence Jenkins has in Bombay ? Such men, 
respected and looked upon with affection by all races, are no 
doubt rare in India; but they are rare in every country. How- 
ever, they prove that when the Hindu and Moslem and Parsi and 
Sikh and Rajput do find a common friend it is invariably a 
noble-hearted Englishman, and that there is none of that want 
of sympathy with Indians socially on which some people 
constantly insist. 

According to others—for we have not come yet to the last 
of those suggested causes of the unrest of to-day—the explana- 
tion lies in this fact, that India is a conquered country, and, 
whatever her foreign Government may do, the very nature of 
that rule will make it unpopular. To see if this theory will 
explain the facts let us turn to the history of India. Was ever 
India conquered as Gaul or Britain were by Rome? Was 
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there ever such a place as India before various causes unified 
vast territories under the Crown of England? Were the 
Moghuls a national dynasty like the family of the Mikados in 
Japan? From the very first day when the East India Com- 
pany began that career of conquest till to-day have we a single 
instance where Englishmen as mere conquerors attacked 
Indians? Throughout they were in alliance with the natives 
of the country—they were from the first welcomed by all who 
wanted peace and order in their land. Princes and peasants 
alike turned by instinct to the white race for help against 
the internal and external enemies who were then fighting over 
the remains of the Moghul Empire. More native troops fought 
for England in the dark days of the Mutiny than against her. 
To describe a confederation built on such lines as a conquered 
country is to forget the origin of British rule. 

We have now come to the end of our hurried examination 
of various suggested causes of discontent and of some remedies, 
such as more efficient administration and slow growth of 
material prosperity. We have found them insufficient either 
to explain the facts or to prevent the mischief. Before ven- 
turing to suggest what I consider to be the cause, and a 
remedy for the unsatisfactory position of affairs in India, 
I must explain why it is necessary to change the system, 
and, why its continuance will in the long run endanger British 
rule. The fact that the fighting races, such as Sikhs, 
Rajputs, Goorkhas, and Mahomedans, have not so far 
been affected by the form of discontent known in the older 
British provinces cannot be a source of comfort to us. We 
will begin by taking the Mahomedans, because they are prob- 
ably the most compact and numerous body who have kept 
themselves aloof from political movement. There is danger 
of the Mahomedan attitude being misunderstood. It is not, as 
some people fondly imagine, mere opposition to concessions on 
the part of the British Government towards the Indians, It is 
a desire to have changes introduced different from those 
advocated by the Congress representatives. We will take two 
instances. Mahomedans are no more satisfied than Hindus 
with the present system by which the Government of India 
and the local Governments name their representatives to the 
various legislatures, But instead of wanting mere territorial 
representation, which they consider alike unsuited to the 
religious and racial differences and to the present state of 
moral civilisation, they require a special system of representa- 
tion, which their spokesmen have already placed before the 
Government of India. Though they do not want the present 
official majority to be reduced, and the power of the Govern- 
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ment over legislation brought down to the mere veto of the 
Viceroy or Governor (an evil system which they firmly 
believe will leave all legislative power to the majority of elected 
members) ; they still desire to have larger legislative bodies. 
Again, they are anxious for a university of their own at 
Aligarh. Their leaders constantly assure them that the future 
of their faith and the revival of their artistic and literary powers 
depends upon it. This does not mean that they welcome the 
making of higher education more expensive. If the Mahomedan 
rank and file are once convinced that their aloofness from the 
agitation of to-day means that it will lead to the mere marking 
of time, and perhaps even reaction, I feel convinced that no 
amount of influence from the leaders and the elders will keep 
them from joining the Conservative section of the Congress 
Party. My reason for mentioning these things is merely to 
prove my contention that the attitude of the Mahomedans 
does not justify a mere negative position on the part of the 
Government, and that their particular and detailed objections 
to the representative system asked for by the Congress Presidents 
annually do not weaken the forces of discontent, for such are 
due to general causes and not to the details of any system. 
As to the Sikhs, Rajputs, Goorkhas, it is only a matter of 
time before they think as Bengalese and Mahrattas, &c. The 
railways, posts, telegraphs, and canals that efficient adminis- 
tration introduces are influencing even these races. Their 
stolidity has so far kept them a great deal outside the political 
movement, but even that is giving way before the communi- 
cations and schools of to-day. The Punjab is a case in point. 
It would be impossible to exaggerate the change that has 
come over the political feelings of its inhabitants within the 
last seven or eight years. Lahore is politically becoming a 
suburb of Calcutta. Nor can feelings be changed except by 
the removal of their radical cause. I fear those who get 
some comfort from the so-called opposition of these races to 
the discontented section of British Indians are, unless the 
discontent itself is removed, destined to a rude awakening. 
The belief, not often expressed, but ever remembered by 
some of those thinkers who really guide the policy of England 
towards India, we are compelled to discuss and criticise here. 
Unfortunately want of space obliges ‘me to do so hastily. It 
is thought that though the majority of natives be dissatisfied, 
and though the ranks of the discontented be increased by the 
addition of other classes and races, it does not really matter 
as long as England maintains a strong executive in the country, 
and is strong enough materially to compel obedience in 
India, It is shortly stated that the foundation of British rule 
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is the military and naval power of England, plus the energy 
of English Viceroys, civilians, &c., and the excellence of the 
local communications. One of the most thoughtful of the 
journals published in the English language (the Times of 
India) recently said, and rightly, that, whatever the amount of 
discontent in India, there was as little likelihood of physical 
danger to British rule as of India being buried under snow. 
It went on to give expression to the central idea which I am 
now trying to examine, and said that it was because the rulers 
knew their overwhelming strength that they did not often 
talk about it, and did not care seriously for the noisy demon- 
strations of the natives.* 

This view of the matter is undoubtedly true. If we con- 
sider the immediate state of political affairs, it is no more 
than the stubborn fact. Though no thinker can ever forget 
the ethical and moral questions raised by reliance on force, 
we will in this paper try to show that even from a purely 
material view mere strength is insufficient to hold India 
permanently, Undoubtedly if we take a short view of the 
question, if we think in years and decades, force alone is 
ample to assure British supremacy. But if we take long 
views of things, if we look towards the future (as all loyal 
Indians do, who fervently wish to see British rule continue for 
ever), the conclusion is different. 

Apart from the grim possibilities of foreign war, it should 
never be forgotten that the overwhelming strength of England 
is greatly due to the isolated position of India. That vast 
country is at present practically an island. Turkey and Persia’ 
(both feeble States) play the part of non-conductors on the 
west ; on the north Afghanistan and Chinese Turkestan and 
Thibet, and on the east China herself, prevent that contact 
with living forces and movements which would revolutionise 
‘matters. Things cannot continue for ever in this ideal state. 
Three forces even now are at work, and any of them would 
be ample to cause great changes. Germany may well reach 
Baghdad with her Anatolian Railway. Though I cannot 
conceive of any danger to England from the Indian Mahome- 
dans through the so-called Pan-Islamic movement, yet the 
effect produced on the Indian mind generally, and especially 
on the disaffected classes, by the presence of a Great Power so 
near would be enormous. A railway to Baghdad, even if it 
came no nearer, would necessarily make the Gulf a great 


* Iam writing this paper on board ship in the Yellow Sea, and thus am 
quite unable to verify any of my references to various articles, speeches, &c, 
However, I do not believe that I have misrepresented the meaning of the 
particular article in the Zimes of Jndia to which I have referred. 
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centre of Indian commercial activity. The opportunities 
that such intercourse would offer to the great and vigorous 
Power that built that railway of intriguing with the discontented 
in India, should there be differences with England over 
Holland, South America, or some Mediterranean country, 
would be enough to unsettle the native mind and to require 
a vastly greater white garrison if England is to keep India by 
force alone. 

Secondly, sooner or later, whatever the result of the present 
revolution, the Indian and Russian railways will somehow or 
other meet. Whatever be the state of Anglo-Russian relations, 
and whatever the form of the Russian Government, the power 
of the discontented party in India will be at once enormously 
increased, for the isolation that makes the Government of India 
resemble that of Rome in having no neighbours and being for 
its subjects the only possible Power would disappear. 

Thirdly, we have the possible awakening and development 
of China. One need not be a believer in the Yellow Peril to 
imagine a China, assured of her continued national existence 
through her own strength, carrying on a great commerce and 
freely communicating with India through Szechuan Yunan or 
possibly even Thibet. That too would change the whole nature 
of that enormous superiority which is absolute to-day. Nor 
will it at all help England to build the connecting railways 
herself and to directly or indirectly own the intermediate States 
to meet Russia at Herat, Germany at Mosul or Aleppo, Japan 
and others on the Yang-Tse, if India is discontented. and held 
by force alone. For such is the commercial activity of the 
Indian, and such his ability to underlive as well as overlive his 
Arab, Persian, and Afghan neighbours, that what is happening 
to-day in Burma and Baluchistan would come to pass; 
gradually the natives of such newly conquered States would 
become intellectually Indians, and would be, were India dis- 
contented, affected by the same poison. Were a railway carried 
through Afghanistan, in a few years the Afghans would be as 
much affected by what may come to be known as the Indian 
movement as the subjects of the Nizam and the Gaikowar, 
The only result of such extension of British power would be, 
were India discontented and held by force alone, that, instead 
of having three hundred millions of discontented Asiatic sub- 
jects, she would have three hundred and fifty or four hundred 
millions, and, instead of meeting her neighbours far away from 
their base, she would meet them on their base. Those who care 
not for the contentment of India’s native population forget 
that the disintegration of such a polity is sure to happen the 
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moment it meets external forces, This impact may be felt 
through war or commercial competition and exchange or mere 
influence of ideas. Whatever the details, the foundations of a 
purely forcible Government will not stand the dissolving forces 
introduced by constant contact with external polities. There 
could be only one scientifically perfect method of permanently 
occupying India in spite of the permanent discontent of her 
races, Had she a temperate climate, and were her races 
wanting in natural vitality, her native population might vanish 
like some other weaker races under Anglo-Saxon dominion. In 
the case of India such a result is out of the question. With 
the exception of a few so-called aborigines, her people are free 
from those natural weaknesses that lead to racial death. We 
are now forced to the conclusion—though we could bring 
forward many other arguments in support of our contention— 
that, taking really long views, as thoughtful men should when 
discussing matters of such importance, it is necessary for 
England to possess the affection or at least to prevent the 
hostility of her Indian subjects if she wishes to rule the country 
permanently. 

Nor is it by any means what I may be permitted to calla 
“hopeless case.” Were one io select the most disaffected men 
in India to-day and approach them, ninety-nine out of each 
hundred would say frankly that they greatly preferred what 
has been by Mr. Gokhale described as the ‘‘ Colonial Ideal ” to 
one of separation as their national dream. The vast majority 
of the other 1 per cent., some of whom openly encourage 
anti-British ideals, will not deny that they would much prefer — 
the Colonial ideal, but that, as they consider it hopeless, they 
are compelled to go in for the extremest of all possible views. 
This phenomenon in itself, this clinging of all to some dream 
of connection with England, shows that there is no really 
insuperable difficulty, if the matter were dispassionately con- 
sidered, in bringing an end to the discontent. Race instinct 
is not the dividing line. And since it is possible for England 
to possess the affection of her Indian subjects, is it not worth 
her while at whatever cost—except, of course, honour and 
safety—to win that love to which she has so many splendid 
claims? The advantages would be enormous. Were the 
people of India as mentally satisfied and contented with British 
rule as they are emotionally loyal to the Throne of England, 
England alone of all the Great Powers could with safety be per- 
manently free of conscription as understood on the Continent, 
Were India satisfied, England could safely devote more of 
her resources towards the improvement of the condition of her 
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working classes, and introduce with greater ease such social 
reforms as old-age pensions, &c., for which the majority of her 
people seem so anxious, for the princes and people of India 
would, moved by patriotic reasons, take a far more active and 
real interest in the military state of their country than they do 
at present, England would then possess in India a source of 
man-power which, plus her sea-power and wealth, would make 
her the only absolutely invulnerable State in the world—far 
more so even than the United States. 

How can India be contented? Shall we accept the Congress 
programme at once? Before we can do so we must understand 
clearly what the pith of that programme is. We must take off 
the silver coatings and look at the actual pill these gentlemen 
offer uss Now the main recommendation of the Congress is 
this ; The Government of India’s legislative power and its finan- 
cial authority—which in the long run means all her rights and 
strength—should be handed over, by perhaps gradual steps, to 
the people of the country, and the executive should be 
made mainly Indian. Will the security of ‘British rule and 
the honour of England allow her to accept this programme ? 
Leaving the question of security, I feel deeply convinced that 
it would be a great ethical wrong, unworthy of a Christian and 
humane nation, to give over the real power of the Government 
to the people of India.* 

In putting forward my reasons for this belief I will arrive at 
what I firmly believé to be the real cause of discontent, and 
what can be in that case its only possible remedy. For if the 
real power was given over to the people’s representatives how 
would they use it? Would they be satisfied to be led by 
a very few who are like Mr. Gokhale and many of the accom- 
plished leaders in Bengal, not only intellectually distinguished, 
but free from all those social prejudices that are the real curse 
of India? No one who knows the average graduate will think 


* I do not mean that an increase in the number of elected members in the 
various legislatures and the presence of Indians in the Executive Councils 
would be a dangerous or dishonourable concession. Were therea large official 
majority in each council, and the dangerous system of mere Viceregal veto 
not introduced, and were the elected members the representatives of races, 
religions, classes, interests, and not merely of territories, larger councils 
would probably be beneficial to the country. The presence of some Indians 
in the Viceregal Executive, and the Secretary of State’s Council too, provided 
the men selected were not all of the same race, or section of society, or similar 
antecedents, would probably prevent the Government from acting tactlessly. 
However, no such guarded concessions will satisfy the Congress school of 
thinkers for long. The larger assemblies demanded by them are to be all- 
powerful chambers of the Western type. 
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so. Whatever the material or educational test of the franchise, 
the result would be, under the present state of social civilisation, 
that power would fall into the hands of individuals or commu- 
nities who, while in many things abreast of the century, are in 
other things full of prejudices against the lower classes of their 
countrymen, unworthy of the days of the Tudors, It must 
not be forgotten that many of those who are demanding the 
highest political rights deny at this moment to their own dearest 
and nearest female relatives the simplest of human rights, If 
the elected legislators were really powerful, we can well antici- 
pate the type of laws that would satisfy the “ educated electors.” 
In such a contingency the dissatisfaction of the masses and of 
the social reformers with English rule, the new “ Parliament,” 
and the new laws would be ever so much greater than to- 
day, and infinitely more justifiable. Are we, then, to put the 
blame on the people who are so full of prejudices, and address 
them: “Use the liberties you already possess—make them 
general, you shall then have more”? Suchacold and unsym- 
pathetic attitude would be alike unjust and unreasonable. These 
prejudices have existed so long that, without the indirect help 
of the Government, they may well take centuries to disappear. 
Dissatisfaction is not owing to the absence of political conces- 
sions made to the people, but to the fact that the public do 
not see themselves getting appreciably fitter, notwithstanding all 
the universities, schools, &c,, for ever exercising reasonable 
political power. It must not be imagined that because the 
lower and middle classes of the towns and villages, the 20 per 
cent. that count most in India, do not talk of the Queen’s 
proclamation, they have never heard of it or have forgotten 
it. Certainly the word proclamation is unknown to most of 
them. But there is a very distinct idea that when the late 
Queen-Empress assumed the government of India a distinct 
promise was made that no difference except “ fitness” would 
exist between her Indian and English subjects, and that step by 
step everything would be done to raise the brown to the level 
of the white. The very schools and colleges that became 
general after 1858 the poor Indian vaguely associated with this 
policy of improving him. Now fifty years have passed; the 
schools have done wonders. Yet he knows that, whatever his 
intellectual powers, he is not very much nearer than before 
1858 to the level of his white ruler morally. He is disen 
chanted, and the necessary result follows—discontentment. 
He wants to know when the first earnest steps in raising him 
morally will be taken. The official answer is cold and distant. 
The business of the Government is merely to keep law and 
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order ; it has no more to do with other improvements than 
with religion. Quite so. But the Indian qualifies the word 
business with the adjective direct. The direct business of all 
Governments is to keep law and order, But indirectly every 
Government (no Government more so than that of England 
herself, through the example of her Sovereign) encourages 
those who work amongst the people for the moral and social 
improvement ot the masses. Even the Government of India 
as at present constituted does a little by the conferring of 
honours on philanthropists to encourage social reform. The 
question is one of degree. Does the Indian Government as at 
present constituted possess any individual or department that 
can efficiently help towards the betterment of the social con- 
dition of the people? Can a political Viceroy already crushed 
with the affairs of State take that constant interest in various 
movements for social reform that should be taken if such im- 
provement is to be due to his influence? Has he the time to 
encourage or initiate such movements? Of all the reforms 
carried by successive Viceroys since 1877 probably none will 
appear to the historian of such real benefit to the people as the 
medical aid offered by what is known as the Lady Dufferin 
Fund, It would not be difficult to suggest at least a hundred 
similar social movements that, with the same encouragement 
and attention from similarly exalted quarters, would be as 
beneficial to India as what will be ever associated, through Lady 
Dufferin’s activity, with Lord Dufferin’s administration. Nor 
can reform movements, if they are to be efficient and include 
the many needs of the people, be left to the influence of a 
consort only. They require the guidance of the representative 
of the Crown, and his whole time and thought. The delicate 
nature of such work makes it impossible for a department or 
councillor to carry it out. It requires the prestige and the in- 
fluence of the highest authority, However, these are not the 
only disadvantages, The example of a political Viceroy 
working night and day at political affairs and sparing odd 
moments only from his very short hours of recreation for help- 
ing social reform is catching. Naturally many of the best 
minds in India, many of the most selfless of her sons, whose 
real province of labour is the betterment of their own castes, 
unconsciously influenced by the example of the Viceroy, give 
up their time and thought to political matters. How impos- 
sible political reform is while social and racial prejudices con- 
tinue is the cardinal fact of Indian life. Thus a deadlock 
arises. Both the English and Indians, who are busy inventing 
solutions for political problems, forget that no such can be 
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effective under present social conditions. Even in England, 
which is a nation generations ahead of India, the influence of 
the Crown used for the benefit of the masses had and has as 
much to do with the general raising of the standard of civilisa- 
tion as all the laws passed by Parliament. The stupendous 
voluntary work done for improving the condition of the people 
in that country is essentially due to the example of the chief 
of the State. Again, England enjoys the great boon of having 
a head of the State who is above all political parties, and who 
enjoys the loyalty of all. In India there is no individual who, 
being above political and sectional questions, can ever attract 
such universal and unifying veneration. Of course, we have 
the Emperor. But he is not on the spot, and he is represented 
by one who is intimately associated with and primarily re- 
sponsible for political decisions, and who is, and will be, as 
intelligence becomes more general, even more freely criticised. 
His acts and speeches may sometimes raise feelings that are 
not such as should be felt for the representative of a univer- 
sally beloved Sovereign, Nor can it be reasonably expected 
that the present system can have any other result. 

What is the remedy? To the writer’s mind there is one 
and one alone that can assure the natural, gradual, and healthy 
growth of political freedom in India and unite her for ever to 
England by sentiment, gratitude, and self-interest. That remedy 
was suggested by one who is not only one of the most impor- 
tant of India’s ruling princes, but who enjoys the confidence 
and the esteem of the Indian public to a remarkable degree— 
the Gaikowar of Baroda. His Highness, at the Bombay Social 
Reform Conference, after an exhaustive review of the state of 
civilisation in the country, rightly said that one remedy alone 
could put an end to the present state of affairs. That was to 
change the constitution of the Government of India—to abolish 
the political Viceroyalty and to institute a non-political Regency, 
with a descendant of the Sovereign as a permanent Prince 
Regent. 1am compelled not to enter into the detailed exami- 
nation of the many political and other advantages of such a 
change of system alike to England and India, though I hope 
to resume the consideration of such on some future occasion, 
However, certain aspects of the question I am forced to 
inquire into, howsoever hastily, in order to show that 
there is nothing really impossible about it. The Imperial 
Titles Act was an instalment of a policy towards India that 
can be crowned only by some change such as advocated 
by the Gaikowar. The two principal criticisms of that 
proposal we are forced to consider. The first one shows the 
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slovenly thinking that is responsible for half the mischief in 
India. It was actually suggested that the Indian, being an 
Oriental, could not understand a non-political and irresponsible 
ruler, that such an authority would not be in keeping with 
the genius of Eastern races, and that he would constantly asso- 
ciate the Prince with the acts of his advisers, What wonderful 
wisdom! What knowledge of Oriental history! What was 
the actual position of an hereditary Hindu raja before the 
country was influenced by the Tartar or Turkish conquerors 
of Kashmir, and before the Mahomedan invasion, when new 
ideas (entirely new, and due to Islam) as to the position of the 
ruler were introduced into India? The raja, unless he 
happened to be a usurper or the immediate descendant of one, 
was the head of society, the representative of the Divine. In 
his name and by his grace the administration was carried on. 
But the officers of the State were responsible for political 
affairs, and they were criticised by the people. Nepaul is to- 
day an example of a perfect Hindu polity very little influenced 
by Islam. Her ruler holds exactly the position that is naturally 
given by the Hindu mind to the Divine representative, his 
Sovereign. The political authority is carried on by the 
Ministers, Again, Japan was for centuries, and would have 
been even now but for foreign influences, reigned over by 
irresponsible but unusually reverenced emperors. In Islamic 
States and countries, influenced by Moslem ideas, no doubt 
this custom is not general, but that is because Islamic tradi- 
tion does not recognise monarchy at all, and all orthodox 
Moslem rulers are theoretically elected dictators for life only. 
To describe systems that prevailed usually in ancient Hindu 
States, and even now prevail in all the countries influenced 
by Buddhism, as un-Oriental merely shows the self-satisfied 
ignorance of such critics. 

The second criticism was that the attacks of the native 
Press would then be directed against a member of the Royal 
Family. As for this, werea Prince sent out as Viceroy, and 
the office remained, as at present, a political and responsible 
one, no doubt the Prince Regent too would be freely criticised 
like Viceroys at present. But the whole point is that the 
Office would be changed as well, and the Regent would be as 
little responsible for any act of his advisers as the King- 
Emperor. Under such an arrangement it is quite inconceiv- 
able that the Indian Press should make attacks on the repre- 
sentative of their Emperor. The political work done under the 
present system would be entrusted to a Prime Minister sent out 
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every five or six years from England, who would be the 
President of the Executive Council. 

Amongst the many advantages of such a system would be 
the fact that the influence of the Civil Service Members of the 
Council would be considerably increased indirectly. Any one 
who knows the spiendid work of that service, and their true, 
though not advertised, sympathy with India, would welcome 
this increase. Another great advantage would be that while 
the dangers of responsible Government would be avoided, the 
disadvantages of the autocratic rule of to-day, already out of 
date, would disappear ; for the Prime Minister, not having 
the prestige of being Viceroy, would be more thoroughly 
criticised by his Council than at present, and his hasty decisions 
would never appear before the public. Above all, the Govern- 
ment would have the advice, the knowledge, the experience 
of the Regent to guide them ; for, of course, as in all consti- 
tutional countries, the Ministry or Council would have, when 
submitting their measures, to explain clearly all their reasons 
to the Regent. Of course, the Regent must be a very near 
relative, son or grandson, of the Sovereign. Coming out to 
India at about the same age as a Civil Servant usually does, for 
some thirty years’ Regency, the Prince can retire from office 
soon after he is fifty. Round the Regent slowly would gather 
all the most earnest men of India, chiefs and princes down- 
wards, Political questions would receive the amount of 
interest and importance due to them, and not, as at present, 
practically monopolise Indian public life. The Regent, being 
free from political cares, would put himself at the head of all 
movements, social, literary, economic and artistic, that im- 
proved the relations of all sections of society, that destroyed 
racial and religious particularisms, that helped to amalgamate 
the parts into a healthy whole. Sympathy the Government 
of India lacks, because its Constitution prevents its members 
from having the time to take an active interest in the emotional 
life and social progress of the people. The Prince would soon 
get to be acquainted with the life of the people considered 
as a whole. The social reforms carried would, being due to 
the guidance of the Regent and the free choice of the people, 
be the best possible school for learning the secret of political 
freedom that India can ever possess. The Prince’s interest 
in national life as a whole would elevate it by attracting to its 
service many of the best brains now wasted in the arid field 
of political controversy. Political changes so constantly 
prayed for would then come naturally, and be welcomed 
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alike by India and England, for they would be the result of 
’ mutual understanding. 

One may say with as much certitude as such contingent 
judgments admit that under such a Regency India can be 
governed for eighty or ninety years at /east without any political 
change in the real character of its government, and with benefit 
alike to her own pecple and to the Empire. Even then the 
political changes which came would be gradual, and would not 
in any way anticipate the moral ideas of the country, for volun- 
tary social reforms would have preceded all others. And the 
government would be, in the meanwhile, not merely the exercise 
of authority by superior force, but the exercise of such rights 
by a Regent who would possess the love of all classes. England 
would regain, as one improvement after another assured the 
people of the benefits of her rule, that contentment which 
pessimism has now stolen from her. And the imagination of 
the people of India, once so powerfully impressed by the 
superior benefits of British rule, would again be, like the in- 
tellect of those races, impressed by the superior and disin- 
terested political morality of her rulers.* Will Englishmen 
ever consider these questions impartially and act on their merits, 
or will the innate conservatism of the race prevent them from 
such bold political speculations? Will the great Liberal Party 
take the first steps towards preparing the Indian subjects of the 
King for taking their proper place in his Empire? Or will the 
party that is deeply interested in federation and union of the 
Empire remove the canker of discontent in India by giving 
that country a Government suited to her present state of 
development, and thus, by crowning the work of the two Con- 
servative Governments of 1858 and 1876, strengthen the 
Empire? Let the Indian pray that it will be no party matter, 
but that England as a whole will take this most important of 
all her measures for raising, in the fulness of time, the greatest 
of her foster-children to the level of her own daughter 
nations. 


AGA KHAN, 


* When English rule was at first established it appealed to the imagination 
of the people through its two great principles—absolute religious toleration 
and equal justice. However, the people have now become so used to thes 
two things that they look on them as matters of course, and the lower classe 
especially have become incapable of conceiving of an intolerant or an unjust 
Government. Their very ignorance has helped to make them forget the state 
of affairs that prevailed in the eighteenth century and earlier. 


THE UNIONIST LEADERSHIP 


Rari quippe boni ; numerus vix est totidem quot 
Thebarum portae vel divitis ostia Nili—/uvenal, 


THE chill torpor of disaster overlies the Unionist Party. Para- 
lysis supervened on the crushing blow of January 1906. Its 
benumbing effects are to be found both in the country at large, 
where inaction is the result of despondency, and in the House 
of Commons, where many of its representatives bemoan a con- 
dition which exhibits such slight symptoms of convalescence, 
Although it does not behove us to be so lachrymose as a well- 
known member who dejectedly exclaims: “The party is 
dead !’’ yet even those, whose sanguine hopefulness is apt to 
outrun their judgments, must confess that our state inspires 
little confidence in the immediate future. Never, perhaps, 
since a disconsolate remnant gazed dumbly across at the omni- 
potent Pitt and Newcastle coalition has a minority been in 
such sorry case. And were Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
so well-advised as to make an early appeal to the electors 
on the ground of disagreement with the Lords, the Unionists 
would have but feeble prospects of retrieving their defeat ; 
since the wave of feeling, which carried the Radicals to 
victory, composed, partly, of something more than mere 
satiety with the last administration, and, partly, of spurious 
passions engendered by misrepresentation, is by no means 
spent nor exhausted. In addition to this, the natural question, 
“But what have you to give us?” would be somewhat em- 
barrassing, especially to that type of average candidate of 
whom we have had too much, and who has been too much 
for us. For the chief battle-cry being temporarily hushed in 
the absence of its originator, the party banner is without a 
distinctive motto. Urgent despatch is required in the formula- 
tion of a definite and a constructive policy, as opposed to one 
of mere negation. Otherwise the plight will be grotesquely 
similar to that of the Balliol undergraduate, who having been 
repeatedly summoned by Dr. Jowett for absence from chapel, 
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at length hit on the excuse of atheism: ‘“ Young man,” said 
the Master, ‘if you don’t find a God by to-morrow morning, 
you will have to go down!” 

In a former article * an endeavour was made by the present 
writer to analyse the causes of the Unionist débdcle, which 
may be thus summarised: the lethargy of the party due 
to protracted power; the inefficiency and unrepresentative 
character of the Conservative Central Office; the general 
relaxation in every department of organisation; the inca- 
pacity of the majority of the candidates; the uncertain 
sound of the fiscal trumpet; and, most of all, the un- 
satisfactory leadership. That humble excursus provoked 
considerable irritation both on the part of those who, lacking 
individual opinion, always attach themselves to what they 
(sometimes mistakenly) consider a majority, and on the part 
of the reactionary Tantivies, who are sensible of a dull resent- 
ment at the upheaval in process, but who are neither possessed 
of the qualities which render dulness tolerable, nor the claims 
which make rancour excusable. It has been pointed out by 
some who ought to know better and others who cannot, that 
such “ outspokenness ” is most reprehensible; that a display 
of our weak points argues bad judgment (is it not worse judg- 
ment to suppose one’s opponent a mole or a fool?); that the 
vime is especially inopportune to sow dissension. And other 
strictures hardly less numerous than instructive. Certain noted 
adherents of Mr. Balfour, with a pious devotion worthy of a 
higher religion, threaten that should their idol be successfully 
attacked, he would straightway “sit below the gangway,” 
insinuating that from that coign of impartial vantage he would 
snipe at his own party. Could even hero-worship accomplish 
a more precipitate descent? But men of prominence, how- 
ever attained, willy-nilly have ever attracted a class who, proud 
of being myrmidons, will as cheerfully transfer their valuable 
adoration to any other orb that may be impelled to the 
meridian—a species of embryonic organism whose unde- 
veloped vision is dazzled: by light a whit stronger than 
that which Nature intended for their limitations. The truest 
service which all such can do to a movement of reform is to 
oppose it. 

Menaces may be ignored ; but the suggestion of disruption 
must be met, as it can be in a few words. When a Parlia- 
mentary Opposition is so minute, neither its unity nor its division 
can seriously affect its fortunes. In the former case it can win 
no victory in the Lobbies ; in the latter it hazards no chance 
of material success, Had it evensuch a minimum of numerical 


* In the Fortnightly Review of July 1906. 
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strength as with the aid of the Irish and Labour Parties to 
render a division adverse to the Government of the least likeli- 
hood, then perhaps motives of passing expediency might weigh 
with some of those who favour certain radical changes. But, 
its condition being what it is, the disagreeable truth must be 
boldly faced that it lies supine at the bottom of the ladder, and 
can fall no fyrther. And before it can so much as begin to 
climb again, it must first obtain a firm foothold on the solid 
earth. Now, therefore, is the time for reconstruction. For 
the termination of the ascendency of a party is usually the 
beginning of its purification. Although the lot of the Con- 
servatives in 1833 was scarcely happier, yet defects were 
honestly admitted ; the craven idea of offending or alienating 
dullards was disregarded; a bold and drastic reformation was 
effected. True, Mr. Arthur Balfour is not Sir Robert Peel. 
None the less must that example be followed, andj no heed 
paid to malingerers, to the motionless, to the retrogressives, 
The ground that is to bear a good crop must be cleared before 
it is sown. 

Before proceeding to the discussion of Mr. Balfour the 
leader, it is well-nigh unnecessary to preface that nothing 
therein will in any wise be directed against Mr. Balfour 
the private individual. For his qualities in the latter ca- 
pacity all praise would be superfluous. Scarcely, indeed, 
could greater recognition be accorded to those excellences 
of intellect and demeanour than is implied in saying that 
to their possession he owes almost entirely his prolonged 
tenure of the leadership. The conscientious criticism of a 
statesman needs no apology; and none should be expected. 
But never is it less required than where, as in the present 
instance, issues of vast moment to a great proportion of 
the electorate are involved—issues on which, it may well be, 
the future of the nation and of the whole empire depends, 
That, and no less than that, is at stake, when judgment is 
passed on Mr. Balfour’s conduct of the leadership when in 
office, which is the sole guarantee of its quality should he 
again fillthe same position. Moreover, itis an axiom that men 
do not undertake places of high public responsibility without at 
the same time knowing and voluntarily accepting the liability to 
searching examination. Therefore, in spite of “the slings and 
arrows” of incensed partisans, this is no occasion for a hyper- 
Sensitive reserve, or for yielding to false motives of delicacy. 
In an analysis of Mr. Balfour as a politician, the distinction 
must in fairness be conceded which Lord Rosebery presumes 
that Napoleon would have drawn: “ Had he been asked, he would 
at once have discriminated between the public and the private 
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man. He would have said that statecraft, if it had a morality 
at all, had a morality of its own.” We can leave it at that,— 
with this qualification of the last sentence, that even political 
morality should regulate its intentions and actions with a view 
to their ultimate consequences. 

One of our foremost Colonial statesmen (whom to locate 
would be to identify) has said to the writer: “Mr. Balfour 
brought about the ruin of the Unionist Party at the elections. 
So long as he remains its leader, it will never regain office. He 
has killed enthusiasm. If he has any real regard for the 
interests and well-being of Unionism he will resign.” How he 
achieved, or at any rate contributed to, the disastrous result of 
the General Election was by consistently placing the Party in un- 
tenable positions. First of all, as a tactician he should have gone 
to the country at least two years before, rather than have suffered 
his administration to gradually expire from atrophy. If, instead 
of presuming too long on a tenancy at will, he had at that 
time forced or invited an action of ejectment, he might possibly 
have retained possession. In the next place, to him his 
followers naturally looked for their cue on the initiation of the 
Tariff Reform policy. Yet plead, cajole, importune how they 
might, not a word of clear guidance could they elicit. Not 
more hopelessly tantalised were the priests of Baal in their 
appeals to that indifferent deity! (‘‘The brook Kishon,” by 
the way, conveys a warning moral to those who halt too long 
between two opinions.) At last a weary parturition brought 
forth—just one half-sheet of note-paper ! 


Nascitur ridiculus mus ! 


But none of the devout were possessed of an intelligence 
sophistical enough to interpret that programme in précis. We 
may well imagine the ironical satisfaction with which its philo- 
sopher-author contemplated that composition and the scratch- 
poll perplexity it produced among his bewildered admirers. 
No friend could induce, no foe compel the twentieth-century‘ 
Sphinx to propound a solution. Andan C&dipus is yet to seek, 
Again, the fatal speech at the Newcastle Conference made 
Mr. Balfour a dead letter in the North; and such he 
there remains. The same reasons operated to bring about the 
ignominious defeat at Manchester, which set back Unionism 
for a generation in what had been one of its chief strong- 
holds ; he refused to give straight answers to straight ques- 
tions (conduct abhorred of northerners) and clung perversely 
to the inveterate habit of qualifying every statement. The 
tentative overtures to the Free Fooders which ensued called 
forth the dignified remonstrance, more in sorrow than in anger, 
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of Mr. Chamberlain in the letter of February 5. Nevertheless, 
in his speeches during the City election, the ex-Premier 
still sought safety in a studied indefiniteness, taking away 
from the fiscal policy with one hand what he half-heartedly 
gave.with the other. Thereupon danger loomed from the 
rebellious Tariff Reformers; and accordingly, having regard 
to the Lansdowne House meeting, ushered in as it was by 
adroit intriguing and canvassing, the valentine of February 14 
was published. In the history of party politics there are 
happily few examples of a more specious manifesto. Vague, 
indeterminate, elaborately guarded, it is susceptible of fully 
a dozen different meanings. More than any other action 
or utterance in his political career, this masterpiece of 
“hedging” displays the chief, and perhaps the only interest 
Mr. Balfour derives from politics, that which is yielded by the 
moves, the fence, the manceuvres, in short the finesse in what 
to one with such admirable powers of airy detachment may 
seem after all to be “only a game.” In reading the Great 
Accord one is reminded of a passage in a letter to its hero 
from Lord Randolph Churchill in 1892: “ Make one of those 
interesting and amicable speeches which you can do so well, not 
exactly saying that your mind is open, but that it is not entirely 
closed”! Essentially an obscurantist, he seems to have set 
himself to confuse a definite issue with a gallimaufrey of 
enigmas and casuistries. Surely some of the eighteenth- 
century character-writers were prophetic: “He is a sceptic, 
and dare hardly give credit to his senses, which he hath often 
arraigned of false intelligence ;” and “His proffers are 
universal and general with exceptions against all particulars ;” 
and again “ Necessity drives him to every action, and what he 
cannot avoid, he will yet defer.” Truly an elusive man: 


Ter frustra comprensa manus effugit imago. 


A man’s opinion is always more important than his argu- 
ment ; and when mystery makes the one incomprehensible, 
and incomprehensibility causes the other to be mysterious, there 
is probably an absence of co-ordination between the two. In 
this particular there is a curious similarity between the two 
ex-Prime Ministers. Neither can be persuaded to define his 
policy nor state his intentions, the disinclination being perhaps 
commensurate with the inability to do one or the other. It is 
uncertain, indeed, whether they have any bed-rock principles to 
support a concrete and practical policy, or whether their 
intentions could under any circumstances amount to any more 
decisive mental state than that which the schoolmen have 
termed velleity. Both are inherently dilettantes and soseurs, 
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the one simply for the pose itself, the other for that and the 
objects itcovers. Hence neither can bealeaderof men. The 
antithesis to both is Mr. Chamberlain, One of them (was it 
with conscious self-satire ?) recently wrote that it is the fashion 
of the age to choose mediocrities for Premiers. Certainly it is 
a day when inefficient men are put in the command of armies 
that otherwise would be efficient. He might have added that 
there is a plethora of Scotsmen in the political field, who with 
native shrewdness shut their ears to inconvenient criticism and 
march doggedly on to office, where they as doggedly remain. 
The tendency of Mr. Balfour invariably to temporise, to select 
the line of least resistance, and to be opportunist would seem to 
point to the non-existence of any binding unity of purpose. It is 
an attribute of the cross-bench mind. Although as Irish Secre- 
tary he earned commendation, his direction of domestic and 
foreign affairs in recent years would lead us to refer the 
achievements of a former period to a latent vein of obstinacy 
rather than to a bold pertinacity. His predominant charac- 
teristics were specially evident in dealing with the outrage of 
the Russians on British shipping and their shameless violation 
of the Berlin Treaty. Disraeli would have sent the Mediter- 
ranean Fleet up the Dardanelles, and so have terminated 
matters then and there by that one bold act. Not so Mr. 
Balfour ; who, as usual, preferred dilatory, circuitous and 
unprofitable methods: and the stage bluster of the Southamp- 
ton speech, followed as it was by procedure which directly 
negatived it, caused both himself and his country to appear timid 
and ridiculous in the eyes of all Europe. The future historian 
will probably be of opinion that Bismarck’s summary description 
of the uncle would have applied more fitly tothe nephew. On 
the other hand, Mr. Balfour might argue that indecision is some- 
times a decisive kind of action, and enter a plea for active 
idleness, But it is possible to overtax a faith in contradictories. 
Circumstances may from time to time suit his temper ; but 
there is a limit to suiting one’s temper always to circumstances. 
Furthermore, it is problematical whether, even when questions 
of importance involve grave divergences of opinion, Mr. Balfour 
entertains any real sentiment of either predilection or aversion. 
The attitude of those philosophers who identify the virtues 
with apathy, as did the ancient Cynics, is to hold in gentle 
contempt enthusiasms, strenuous action, and earnest con- 
victions, as being the pitiable infirmities of a deluded humanity. 
Still, as they do exist, and the mean exigencies of public life 
must be considered, it is tactful to humour them now and 
then ; and thus we are treated on occasion to demonstrations 
of “artificially engendered passion,” and of the whole 
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emotional gamut. But histrionic displays, where actuality is 
concerned, must sooner or later fail to convince. And so it 
is that the leader of a great party has reached that unhappy 
pass where he is surely ceasing to carry conviction and 
arouse enthusiasm, The frail “foundations of belief” are 
irretrievably shaken. 

Another aspect of the subject must be shortly treated, and 
not without compunction and regret. The most prominent 
figure in the Empire determined, at whatever personal sacrifice, 
to devote the remaining years of a busy life passed in the 
public service, and all the resources of a brilliant and capacious 
intellect, only matched by his single-hearted integrity, to a 
magnificent conception, to the execution of a comprehensive 
imperial policy. This vast scheme, complex in detail but 
symmetrical in its entirety, of present benefit, if adopted, but 
far-reaching in its future advantages, at once attracted a large, 
if not the greater portion of the Unionist Party. Apart from 
its intrinsic utility, it came at a time when the party was feeling 
the faintness of inanition due to the want of a constructive 
policy. This, added to the long-known desire of many 
influential Liberal Unionists and of nearly all Colonial 
loyalists that its author should be Prime Minister, constituted 
a danger to Mr. Balfour’s position. Here it is that one must 
ask how far Mr. Chamberlain has been actively helped by his 
professed allies since he took the field with his new policy ; 
and whether, or not, a course of tacit hostility to that policy 
has been countenanced. The faults of an over-developed 
party system have never been more apparent than they are 
to-day, when the essential merits of great problems are sub- 
ordinated to their use and abuse as party or anti-party cries, 
and when political energy is mostly absorbed in the technicalities 
of the play between Governments and Oppositions as well as 
in the cross-currents always at work within a party, however 
homogeneous. The earnest spectator cannot fail to be moved 
when he sees men, who are conscientious and above reproach 
in their private dealings, show themselves disingenuous and 
chameleon-like in a political light. It would seem that honesty 
must be subjected to policy, and policy need not coincide with 
a too exacting honesty. The means employed to cozen the 
movers of the two motions at the Conference of Delegates in 
July, which aimed at broadening the basis of the Central Office, 
exhibited the methods of a Kuklux Clan, There are some authori- 
ties, too, with special knowledge which cannot be neglected, who 
maintain that the terrific bombardment of the late Education 
Bill, so far as the noise was concerned, was partly designed as 
another ruse to divert popular attention from Tarifi Reform, 
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which at all costs must be frustrated, surreptitiously put aside, 
suffocated, interred “ unhouseled, disappointed, unaneled.” 
Such a conception of politics would have been better suited to 
the régime of the medizval Italian Republics. Be that as it 
may, Mr. Chamberlain’s honesty and candour demand a like 
return, and most of all from those who purport to be his 
political friends. 

No one will deny Mr. Balfour’s skill in dialectics and debate, 
always conducted with that “personal charm and fascination 
which ” “ curiously deflect the course of great events.” No one 
will deny his intellectual grace and his avoidance of offence. Yet 
all this strangely recalls the remark of Charles Tonwshend on the 
Rockingham Ministry: “’Tis mere lute-string, pretty summer 
wear. It will never do for the winter.” And that is now the sea- 
son of our discontent, In this crisis a more decisive policy is 
needed than that of fluctuating and protracted hesitation, than 
which nothing is more destructive to vigour of action ; a more 
virile leader is required than one whose political personality is 
of the epicene gender. Mr. Balfour has proved that he can 
only lead when all is in his favour, He has shown that his 
chief distinction has consisted in having been hitherto on the 
side of the majority—a merit which has now disappeared. Not 
for a moment can the defence be admitted that his activity in 
the present Parliament has saved his reputation, or augurs the 
future success of the party either in the House or at the polls. 
Opposition entails no official responsibility. It is scarcely any 
test at all; since every Ministry, and certainly the last, has 
demonstrated in the cases of several of its members the fallacy 
of relying solely on that appearance of brilliancy which, when 
displayed during minority, is without official liability, and so 
without adequate proof of substantial worth, There is one 
light of the sun and another of the moon. Mr. Balfour has 
utterly, lost the confidence of a large proportion of the party, who 
know full well that so long as he continues to be either its actual 
or nominal leader, so long will it continue to stick and stumble 
in the present morass. It is asked occasionally why he does 
not realise his position. Why, indeed! It is not for want of 
personal disclosure. But it is to be feared that, estimating the 
political Kriegspiel as he does, he will merely deem it consonant 
with the rules of that pastime to baulk hostility by passive and 
amused resistance. However, the entrenched position behind 
the Central Office is being weakened, and signs are not lacking 
that further redoubts will be carried by forces which are fast 
accumulating in numbers and strength. Compromise, as Lowell 
said, is a good umbrella but a poor roof. It must be excluded. 
For the welfare of a great party, nay more, imperial necessities 
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imperatively demand in dealing with this matter a spirit of blunt 
straightforwardness, a businesslike energy. Here is no room 
for the niceties of a fastidious reserve, nor for the claims of 
private friendship. Here is no room for those waverings, 
shifts, and half-measures which, as they have been the causes 
of our humiliation, so are they the just objects of rigorous 
denunciation. 

The inhabitants of Athens were one day surprised to see an 
individual running through the streets with a torch in the full 
glare of the sunlight. Asked the reason of his extraordinary 
behaviour, Diogenes replied: “I am in search of a man!” 
Nor is the quest much more hopeful to-day. Scarcely through- 
out our history has there been such a singular dearth of 
men of conspicuous ability in public affairs. Omitting those 
who have retired, only five stand forth, Mr. Chamberlain, 
Lord Cromer, Lord Milner, the Primate (as posterity will 
acknowledge), and Lord Kitchener, And of the Conservatives 
in particular there has been no leader to whom the predicate 
of “great” can be truly applied since Lord Beaconsfield. 
Who, then, is to lead the Unionist party ?- Mr. Chamberlain 
has made known his resolution. It is most unfortunate. For 
the loud cry is for Mr. Chamberlain. And the fact that the 
bare idea of his being Premier acts on the Germans as did the 
name of Pitt on the French affords a peculiar testimony to his 
pre-eminent claims and commanding genius. It would be 
impertinent to enter into the reasons of his decision. We can 
only hope that, health permitting, he may yet discover as good 
reasons for altering it. Surely to him more than to any 
other those imperial needs must appeal, of which he has 
been the greatest ;and the most powerful exponent. It is 
impossible to imagine that, if physically able, he will not re- 
spond in the only way that can satisfy them. In case dis- 
appointment prove inevitable, then the search must be 
extended. It might be said that one of the faults of the party 
is that many of its lieutenants are not men, and some of its 
men are not lieutenants. The candidates for the honour can 
be divided into impossibles and possibles. Of the former there 
are many who, aware of what is going forward, fancy their 
chances in a field where there are so few favourites. Some of 
these are now making a tiny splash, the ripples of which are 
but faintly perceptible even within the small circumference 
of their reputations, whose bubbles were burst by office. 
Others, parading a magniloquence devoid of content, would 
have us credit them with a direct descent from Mercury instead 
of from Aeolus. Others, again, rest their hopes on a slavish 
partisanship, which it is the custom of the times to recompense 
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with preferment, But a mere partisan makes an intolerable 
politician, and an office-seeker a poor statesman. Space does 
not permit the discussion of the possible candidates, who 
will be dealt with when the occasion demands. 

A Government is in power which is loosening the fabric of 
the constitution, which is rapidly sowing disaffection in the 
Colonies—a body, whose political religion savours rather of a 
slum schism than of an imperial creed, whose ideas would find 
an ample accommodation in Ascension Isle or Old Sarum, 
Certain seditious, ignorant, and irresponsible forces are 
also at work, which, taking advantage of the biliousness and 
pusillanimity of the administration, have thrust themselves into 
a prominence dangerous to the community and to the Empire. 
To combat these perils a strong and cohesive party is necessary, 
informed with the imperial spirit; an active, dauntless and 
inflexible leader must be found, and speedily found ; a policy is 
required, whether it be a systematised imperialism or Tariff 
Reform, or a right combination of both, which shall be 
definite in conception and grounded on the fundamental and 
historic principles of the polity of England. Happily‘for this 
country there still pervades it that basic character which is the 
steadying’ power and ballast of the ship of state, a constitutional 
temper which has ever steadfastly withstood impulsive and 
revolutionary change. It is for the Unionist Party to concen- 
trate in itself and to focus the aspirations of the better part of 
the nation, and to succour the political righteousness that still 
prevails, Nevertheless, before it can arise and gird itself for 
this great task, it must be relieved of a leadership whose in- 
cubus has depressed it to a depth of dull stupor by the sheer 
deadweight of inertia. At present its voice is of one crying in 
the wilderness. But the paths must be made straight before 
a further way is prepared. Let not vital energies be dissipated 
in side-issues and the details of internal organisation before 
they are directed to the execution of the main object on which 
all else will follow as of course. 

What is here written is no Jeremiad. Nay, rather is it 
a call to arms and to renewed hopefulness. ‘There is a 
budding morrow in midnight ;” and sackcloth and ashes 
should now be cast down the winds, lest they close our ears 
or blind our eyes to such faint hints and promises of dawn as 
even the prevailing gloom affords. For there are points of 
fatal weakness in the enemy’s armour. And where a survey 
of these does not produce an injudicious confidence, it will 
stimulate to keener effort issuing in vigorous and concerted 
action, W. G. HOWARD GRITTEN. 


MONSIEUR CLEMENCEAU 


WHATEVER else may be thought of the present Prime Minister 
of France no one will dream of contesting that he is one of 
the most enigmatic and picturesque personalities of Europe. 
M. Georges Clemenceau has reached the height of his ambi- 
tion at the age when most public men have completed their 
task. He has attained the apex of his fortune, moreover, after 
such vicissitudes as have fallen to the lot of few. His enemies 
—and no man has more—had fancied he had had his last fall 
some twelve years ago. But he has sprung lithely to his feet 
in trim and fighting attitude. He assumes the responsibility 
of office, as the virtual ruler of France, at a moment when the 
state of Europe and the internal conditions of his own country 
blend in a problem of such complexity as has rarely tested the 
talent of any French statesman, Every one is asking himself 
whether M, Clemengeau, who is fascinatingly and certainly 
French, is also a statesman, and consequently the “French 
statesman” able to cope with the difficulties besetting him. 
No superficial view of his past can provide the data requisite 
to give a positive answer to this question. For the French 
public, and for many foreign observers as well, M. Clemengeau 
was a man who had seemed for many years to take a dia- 
bolical satisfaction {in being on the wrong side. The man 
whose bitter corrosive irony ate deep into so many reputations 
that little by little he had completely isolated himself in the 
French political world; the man who had combated the 
colonial expansion of France ; the man whose American and 
British affiliations had finally resulted in the formation of the 
legend that exiled him from parliament on the ground of his 
being a traitor to his country ; the man whose whole career 
had seemed to many the mere campaign of sterile criticism 
natural in a soul tormented by rancour against the friends 
who had excluded him from power; this man is now called 
upon to display the impartiality of a chef de gouvernement and 
a talent of constructive legislation that will drive from the 
memory of men all recollection of his “carping past ;” he is 
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constrained to reopen the era of French colonial expansion 
and to face a situation in north-west Africa in comparison 
with which Tongking and Tunis were as child’s-play ; he is 
finally, while maintaining the prestige of France at the point 
to which it was lifted by M. Delcassé, called upon also to 
stamp out the germs of civil war spread by the Vatican through- 
out France. 

To do all this, to rise to an occasion so complex, one must 
be a statesman. The sole object of the present study is, 
in reviewing the public acts of M. Clemenceau during the 
Third Republic, to put the reader into a position in which 
he may judge for himself as to the statesmanlike qualifications 
of a man still regarded by many as possessing only a single 
talent, that of an opposition leader, I may say at once that 
the general result of this survey will be to show that M. 
Clemengeau has been maligned. In a famous speech, apropos 
of the interdiction of M. Sardou’s play Thermidor, M. Clemen- 
¢eau said of the French Revolution that it was “a block,” an 
integral episode, “from which nothing could be detached, 
nothing struck out.” M. Clemengeau’s life is a “ block.” It 
all hangs together. It is consistent. Only to those ignorant 
of parts of it, or dazzled by the brilliancy of certain moments 
of it, is it enigmatic. He is not what he seemed to be during 
so many years when, kept out of office by his “ friends,” his 
role was artificially circumscribed within the limits of a mere 
critic. To the vast majority he seemed incapable of seminal 
action ; he was merely the destroyer, a political Apollyon, a 
dealer in negations, a pernicious meddler and a malicious 
master of parliamentary tactics using his experience and power 
only to work antipatriotic havoc, Is this the whole of the 
story? Is it even anything like unto the truth? Let us 
examine his life chronologically, in its place in the perspective 
of events during the Third Republic, in order to determine 
whether his legendary ré/e of cabinet-killer, and his relentless 
opposition to the colonial policy of his country—for these are 
the points on which so many of his compatriots have con- 
demned him—do not thereby assume an aspect creditable 
both to his political probity and his sagacity as a statesman. 

As every one knows, M. Clemenceau, on Jeaving the univer- 
sity at the close of the empire, spent some months travelling in 
the United States, eventually settling at Stamford, Connecticut, 
as a professor. He returned from America with that philo- 
sophic detachment which protracted contact with a society so 
new and strange was bound to render characteristic of a man 
already initiated into the method of science by his studies in 
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medicine; whose university thesis, “On the Generation of 
Anatomical Elements,” had shown him to be the continuer of 
the Encyclopedists ; and who had published a translation of 
Stuart Mill’s “ Auguste Comte and Positivism.” The native 
independence of his character bred in the Vendée, where men 
know how to fight, had been enforced by the example of the 
American spirit. His father and his soil had made him an 
individualist. America had re-tempered that individualism, so 
that henceforth he was to cherish a hatred of every form of 
social repression and an ardent love of real liberty. All his 
qualities of character were, he himself admits it, those of the 
men of the Vendée, instinct of independence, tenacity, liberty 
of criticism, and pugnacity. The Vendéens were, with their 
Breton cousins, the last guard of the Celts, of those ancestral 
Gauls who faced the legions of Rome and the hordes of 
Germany, the purest blood of Gaul who did not capitulate 
before Cesar, Through his father, moreover, Georges 
Clemengeau dated from the men of ’89, who could under- 
stand Washington, and whom Napoleon had not yet corrupted. 
The father bequeathed to the son the pure heritage of the 
Revolution, a right sense of liberty and the passion for indi- 
vidual freedom. These two ideas of real liberty and indivi- 
dualism have been watchwords of M,. Clemengeau’s career, 
He has sought to impose this liberty even upon his Chouan 
brothers of the Vendée who did not want it. Amid all the 
vicissitudes of his political life he has kept these principles 
intact, these ideas untarnished, whether it be to protest against 
state-intervention by centralisation and socialism, against the 
tyranny of the Red Sultan in Armenia, against the oppression, 
in economic war, of the working man by the employer, or 
against the pretension of Germany to stifle the liberties of 
Europe. 

1870 broke. The Government of National Defence was 
proclaimed, and the young doctor was given a post of honour 
as Mayor of Montmartre, That quarter of Paris was a hot- 
bed of revolution. M. Clemenceau became in an extraordi- 
narily short space of time the sole master of the famous Butte, 
He organised lay schools, cared for the refugees that crowded 
the steep alleys of the mountain, armed the battalions, 
organised the nondescript world, showed himself worthy of 
the responsibility entrusted to him by his father’s old friend, 
Etienne Arago, and, in a word, so discharged his task that 
96,000 voters, not six months later, chose him to represent 
them at the National Assembly. This is an episode that 
cannot be too seriously scrutinised by those who would 
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understand M, Clemenceau. It is forgotten in Paris, but it 
is necessary for us to recall it, and to insist upon it. M. 
Clemengeau was just thirty when his popularity in a post 
where he had, for five months daily, a hundred chances of 
alienating the sympathy of his compatriots, singled him out 
as one of the deputies for Paris at the Bordeaux Parliament. 
He had won this distinction by his energy, his ability, and his 
good humour, against fearful odds. He had shown himself 
at a trying moment a man of intelligent and practical political 
initiative and authority, what the French call ux homme de 
gouvernement, ‘This experience and this success were an earnest 
of what might be expected from him if ever he was called to 
a wider field of action. And his cool-headedness and judg- 
ment during the Commune, when, acting simply as a man of 
political sense, animated by the interests of both parties, he 
sought to reconcile the two factions, revealed him for the 
first time in the ré/e which has become proverbial, that namely 
of a man whose sentiment of justice and intelligence dictate 
to him acts of serene independence that pass for haughty or 
ironic individualism. Clemenceau on this occasion fell, as 
was to be expected, between two stools. The executive 
authority invented a new crime, that of seeking to reconcile 
the Commune with the army of Versailles. M. Clemenceau 
fled to the provinces to inform the new republican munici- 
palities of what was going on in Paris. When, five years 
later, after having become President of the Paris Municipal 
Council, he was elected Deputy in the Frénch Chamber, his 
first act was to deliver the famous speech on amnesty, in 
favour of the men condemned as members of the Commune. 
They who would know what French furensic eloquence was 
in the last quarter of the nineteenth century cannot do better 
than read that speech. 

M. Clemenceau entered the Chamber in February 1876, on 
the eve of the crisis known in history as the “ Seize Mai,” that 
is to say at the hour when finally, the Republic, having defini- 
tively triumphed over the coalition seeking to wreck it, and in 
possession of a Constitution which was its consecration, al- 
though voted the previous year by but a majority of one— 
could turn its face towards the future, and begin a policy of 
reform worthy of the democracy. M. Clemengeau, upon 
taking his seat in the Republican Chamber at such a moment, 
found himself obliged to ask himself, with a searching of heart, 
what was his duty. The men in office, and the personnel who 
were candidates for power, were all members, as it were, of a 
political “close corporation,” a sort of limited liability com- 
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pany, admission to which was purchased at the price of com- 
promises odious to honest men of deep-rooted republican 
instincts. It was like a crew that had climbed aboard ship 
while the vessel was in port and the townspeople asleep. 
Exhausted by the ten years of struggle against the Conservatives, 
and now definitely masters of the ship of state, the officers 
and the crew seemed to have no other ideal of government 
than piloting the vessel into land-locked bays, and never daring 
to put out to sea. The ideal of republican progress they 
spurned, The one theory of government of the majority of 
these pharisaic Republicans seemed to be to mark time. The 
reorganisation of the army they began and effected ; and they 
began the creation of the system of public schools, as well as 
magnificently restored French credit. But social reform was 
the last thing of which they wished to hear. Gambetta fixed 
the formula and the method of work. He was all for tem- 
porisation, the undertaking of reforms piecemeal in series, 
and the realisation of Thiers’ famous phrase: “ The Republic 
will be reassuring or it will not be.” 

Such were the Opportunists. They governedin the name of the 
people but in the interests of the French upper middle class, 
throwing occasionalsopsto thehungry Cerberus of the democracy, 
but only when it became so restive as to seem on the point of 
breakingits chains. The Opportunists wished aboveall to reassure 
the Conservative forces of France. This was Republicanism, if 
you like, but it was not the Republicanism of the Revolution nor 
yet that of M. Clemengeau. The old order remained virtually 
unchanged. M.Clemengeau was too keen-sighted at the time not 
to see what every one sees now. Man of action, moreover, he 
who, from his childhood in his father’s house, had so resolutely 
set his face towards the future,could not be expected to hesitate. 
Compromise was for him impossible. Two solutions remained 
open to him. He might, with the great mass of intelligent 
Frenchmen, shake off the dust of political life, and retire in 
disgust into his ivory tower, Or he could remain on the field 
of battle in the vé/- of critic. He preferred the latter. Hence 
the tactics of his career as deputy. Years before in his medical 
thesis he had written; ‘To suppress questions is not to reply 
to them.” Now, at the Palais Bourbon, and for fifteen years he 
fought, with an obstinacy that finally gave him the reputation 
we have noted, the theory that “to refuse, when in office, what 
one promised to do when one was in the opposition is the mark 
of a statesman.” Yet that seemed to be the principle on 
which successive “Republican” governments were acting, 
The consequence M, Clemengeau foresaw, namely, the aliena- 
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tion from the Republic of the people’s sympathy. His career 
as a radical chief was one long Cassandra-warning that the 
French State was on the wrong tack. He foresaw the rise of 
socialism and the two great crises of Panama and the Dreyfus 
case. He told his colleagues how the perils could be averted, 
namely, by reforming themselves, by making the Republic 
really an institution for Republican action. His tactics through- 
out this period, in which his assaults demolished so many 
Cabinets, are susceptible for me of only one plausible interpreta- 
tion: for it is not plausible to suppose he was demolishing 
from mere perversity or childish self-will. All that we know of 
his training and his character militates against the hypothesis, 
His tactics seem to me, as I look back over the mediocre years 
of Opportunist government, to have been inspired by the sincere 
conviction in an observer of keen political sense, who was also 
a man of exceptional energy and intelligence, that if the 
Republic did not become the res pudliica, it was destined to be 
overturned by the influences of Reaction. It required gifted 
insight, in the days of the Gambettas, the Jules Ferrys, the Leon 
Says, to be sure of this, But already when the Boulangist crisis 
occurred, people began to say that, after all there was method 
in M, Clemengeau’s madness ; and now, after the great crisis 
of the Dreyfus affair, which seemed to be an experiment in 
the vivisection of France organised by the Zezt-geist for the 
delectation of the philosophers, the reasons for the systematic 
opposition of M. Clemengeau to successive Opportunist Cabinets 
become more than plausible; he seems to me to have been 
justified by events. 

It remains to explain his anti-Colonial policy, the policy that 
exposed him to the salutary experience of public disfavour 
when he was ostracised by a democracy that had interpreted 
his acts as the proof of his venal complaisancy towards England. 
This anti-Colonial policy is a graver matter than his oppor- 
tunist bull-baiting. It is graver, because, although he failed in 
it signally, it is not his fault if Indo-China, Tunis, West Africa, 
and Madagascar are not to-day part of the British Empire, or 
of the domain of Italy. He did all in his power to thwart one 
of the grandiose schemes of a real statesman, Jules Ferry, who 
had inaugurated a policy that has resulted in the endowment of 
France, in an incredibly short space of time, with a vast empire ; 
that has placed her, thirty years after Sedan, back among the 
great Powers; that has, more than any other influence, served 
to destroy the hegemony of Germany. But for M, Clemenceau 
Egypt, too, might have been on the list of French possessions. 
Evidently in this matter of French colonial expansion his re 
sponsibility is grave. But the question for us is whether this 
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attitude, too, is explicable without impugning his political per- 
spicacity. Was there plausible political method in his madness ? 

In the first place, if it be proved that he was wanting here 
in political sagacity, it is worth noting that he finds himself in 
this particular with Bismarck, who pooh-poohed the value of 
colonies for Germany, and as a result of whose improvidence 
Germany has lost steadily the place she long held in the counsels 
of Europe. At last, when it was too late, when the world was 
full, she woke to a sense of the way she had been elbowed into 
a corner, and legitimate doubts arose in her mind as to the poli- 
tical genius of her hero. But if Bismarck erred, by not looking 
far enough afield, it was not because he was without a plan. It 
was just because he had a diabolical one that worked superbly 
for a quarter of a century. It consisted in allowing France to 
expand to her heart’s content—burst, if she eventually could, 
by the very tenuity of her concentric rings of colonisation ; for 
thereby he thought to achieve certain results : he would, in the 
first place, weaken her force at home, and thus relieve his 
western frontier; secondly, he would absorb her in matters 
that would distract her attention from the memories of the 
“Terrible Year,” and little by little bury in oblivion the impulses 
towards revenge; nay, thirdly, he would merit her gratitude 
and pave the way for an agreement in which, with treaties of 
commerce, Germany could once more begin her onward march 
towards the West, the old invasion that has never ceased since 
the days of Orgetorix and Ariovistus; and finally he would 
inevitably pit France against England, with whom she was 
bound to clash at a hundred points of the planet ; he would 
renew and cultivate the old-time hostility between the two 
Powers whose entente would entail the fall of Germany, The 
plan was grandiose but practical, and what is more, it all but 
succeeded. For a quarter of a century England and France, 
like two birds in a cockpit, drew each other’s blood for the 
coarse pleasure of the Teutons leaning over the fence ; and, in 
the lulls between the rounds, the Gallic cock was swathed, 
cuddled, dressed by the German whose Hochs had egged him on ; 
France seemed on the eve of losing her honour in the arms of 
Germany, until, finally, under the last of the opportunist 
Ministers, M. Hanotaux, a veritable treaty of alliance was on 
the point of being signed that would have made her a pro- 
tectorate of the German Empire. 

Now, precisely as it is down in black on white—the uncon- 
tested historic fact to-day—that from Gambetta to Hanotaux 
the Opportunists played blindly the monkey game of pulling 
chestnuts for Germany from the ashes of their smouldering 
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hopes (thereby creating; on the one hand, that pervasive malaise 
which prepared the soil for “nationalism,” and, on the other 
hand, at the same time, making only spasmodic and insincere 
efforts to legislate for the democracy, a supineness that has ex- 
posed the body politic to the ravages of “Socialism ”), so is it 
down in black on white that M. Clemenceau was never for an 
instant the dupe of appearances ; he, at all events, saw, from 
the start, the nature of the Teuton game, and while, at another 
time, and with less at stake, artist as he is, he might have en- 
joyed the spectacle, he now contemplated it with horror. The 
strolling minstrels of patriotism, the Déroulédes and Millevoyes, 
not content with dancing round the statue of Alsace-Lorraine 
in the Place de la Concorde, chanted in chorus against “ per- 
fidious Albion.” The anti-Semites, led by M. Drumont, never 
breathed the name of Germany, but held up to execration the 
name of England. The colonial policy of the Opportunists 
multiplied the occasions for those mutual pin-pricks all over the 
globe, which rejoiced the heart of Germany. At every moment 
of special stress between England and France, the Germans, who 
had adroitly altered their policy from heckling to blandishment, 
sought to woo France from the fixed idea of /a revanche. Even 
the pensons y mais parlons jamais of Gambetta, anodine formula 
as it was, seemed less and less to be heeded by a spiritless people 
who had transferred all their hatred and rancour from the region 
of the Rhine to the banks of the Nile and the swamps of the 
Congo. Fashoda arrived. Then came the Boer War. Anti- 
British passion reached its paroxysm. There remained but one 
or two cool heads in public life in France. The most conspicuous 
of them was the man who had been ostracised from Parliament 
on the charge of being a traitor to his country, and who, from 
the day the Republic was proclaimed, had seen, with a vividness 
as creditable to his honour as a Frenchman as to his sagacity 
as a political thinker, that French national dignity and prestige 
precluded her from ever compromising with the conqueror of 
Metz and Strassburg ; that her positive interests—all of them 
—required her to choose between Germany and England ; that 
she was advancing, nevertheless, year by year steadily towards 
a naval war with the latter power; and that, in a word, her 
colonial policy seemed to exist solely to further the ends of a 
foreign policy that was hurrying her on, if not to material ruin, 
at all events to moral shame. 


Strassburg or Cairo? There are people who venture to put the question. 
It appears that the bad patriots are they who stick to Strassburg. The truth 
is that we are foolishly paying the piper for the flirtation of England and 
Germany, who will one day be reconciled at our expense. When France shall 
have become resigned to her defeat by Germany she will have deserved the 
shame of her abdication, 
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These are words of M. Clemenceau, written amid the howls 
of delight that greeted in Paris the news of the British losses at 
Ladysmith. It is utterances such as these, strewn luxuriantly 
in the path of French politicians during all the time France 
was building up her colonial empire, and while the enmity be- 
tween England and France was thickening, that gave rise to 
the legend as to M. Clemengeau’s treason. But how could he 
know, how could any one divine, across a score of years of 
increasing hostility to England, that the very thing that seemed 
to be making irrevocably for war, would one day avert it and 
form the corner-stone of European peace? How could he 
know that in the fulness of time, miraculously, the scales would 
fall from the eyes of French and British statesmen, and that 
they would see what he himself had seen all along—the 
diabolic game of Germany? Germany herself so little an- 
ticipated this issue, so little supposed it conceivable, that it 
entered into none of her calculations ; and it is precisely be- 
cause of that blindness that for the last five years she has been 
stumbling on her way as one dazed. The very bottom has 
dropped out of her foreign policy. When the incredible 
French Enzente with England occurred, with what joy and 
relief M. Clemenceau must have learned that even the most 
penetrating vision of the most clairvoyant statesman cannot be 
expected to discern all the data of a problem, 

However this may be, one thing is certain. M.Clemengeau’s 
passionate opposition to the pet items of the opportunist pro- 
gramme over a long period of years : the energy in particular 
with which he objected to the French occupation of Egypt ; 
his American and British sympathies ; his general air of inde- 
pendence, alienating all the republican protagonists in succes- 
sion, and, on the other hand, infuriating the Boulangists and 
Chauvinists; all these causes, in the over-heated, at times 
mephitic, atmosphere of French politics were bound eventually 
to combine to such a result as finally befell M. Clemengeau, 
and as will be in the memory of all. Odious calumny englobed 
him during the Panama affair, in the discomfiture of a man who 
had been one of the shareholders of his paper, the Aurore, 
M. Cornelius Herz. A scandalous campaign of the Pétit Ffournal 
lost him his seat in the department of the Var. He was 
covered with obloquy, and his political career seemed ended. 

The experience had been terrible, but for a temperament of 
such stuff as his such a blow is one of the special favours of 
the gods, As he told his friends later on, public disfavour could 
not tear from him what was best in him, namely, the probity 
of his thought. “It is good for a public man,” he said, “to 
be able from time to time to get out of himself, in order to 
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pronounce in the depths of his consciousness both on himself 
and on those who haughtily condemn another’s faults from the 
summit of their own.” He had ceased to please the most 
capricious of masters, Public Opinion. The people had exiled 
him, as he put it, to his ¢erres, as did the French kings the 
ministers who had ceased to please. But his ¢erres, his lands, 
were ; 

the infinite regions of free meditation beyond the pressure of groups and 
parties. It was liberty of thought and speech without concern for the lying 
conventions that for so many people pass muster as truth. Precious conquest 
that, when one reflects that the function, after all secondary, of public men is 
merely to translate into acts, more or less happily adapted to the general 


state of minds, those social verities that have been extracted by thinkers from 
the chaos of human movements. 


What makes the peculiar interest of this utterance—which is 
characteristic of M. Clemenceau, and which I extract from one 
of his latest speeches—is that it reveals a type of public man so 
rare in France that I know not where to find a parallel. It 
shows a mind of scientific training, enriched by experience of 
the “ real thing ” in life as it is, who is exactly the opposite of 
those doctrinaire politicians and thinkers, called “ Jacobins ” in 
France, that seek to apply their ideals without suspecting the 
utter relativity of things. Here is a man who is aware that 
politics is a positive science, not the mouthing of sonorous 
platitudes. A minds like this eschews every form of dema- 
goguism. Note the quality of the thought once again. He is 
speaking as Minister of the Interior with reference to the 
application of the Separation Law: “ We shall maintain liberty. 
We shall know how to take into consideration the imperious 
demands of common liberty and of the temperaments, called 
ways of thinking, that are the consequence of age-long history, 
and that preserve even in the modern man a power, with 
which it is the art of the politician to enter into compromise.” 
Although words like these, for any one with the slightest 
critical sense, bear on their surface the evidence of a sincerity 
that loathes the high-falutin formulas wont to fall from the 
lips of politicians, it may be useful to point out that they 
describe perfectly the attitude of M. Clemenceau as we have 
followed him throughout his career, while they apply exactly 
to his methods and policy since he has had the responsibility 
of power. 

For a man of sincerity, [he said the other day,] who forms part of a 
government, the time for criticism and pure idealism is past. The first duty 
of a Minister is to fix the limits of his action. He is face to face with con- 
tingencies. He should not cease to march ever towards an ideal; but in 
order to realise the portions immediately applicable of his programme, he 
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finds himself obliged to make a compromise with the traditions, habits and 
ways created by the very régime that he has set himself to change. 


Evidently it is a philosopher who is talking, a man who has 
meditated and reflected during the long but active years of his 
disgrace when he showed himself a great writer to whom 
nothing that interested human nature was foreign. But it is 
also a man of action, the man we have seen and accounted 
for, but the man as well who, with Zola, waged, in the Dreyfus 
affair, the most brilliant campaign of polemics in French 
literature since Pascal’s Provincial Letters, and revealed himself 
a citizen as cool-headed as he was courageous at a moment 
when the whole French nation, the entire secular structure, 
trembled to its foundations. And it is this man who is now 
lifted to a pinnacle whence he dominates, as Prime Minister of 
France, the entire past that we have surveyed, and the dusky 
future which he himself is destined to open. How has he 
begun to put into practice the principles which, as we have 
seen, are his, and on which he has never varied ? 

He has had the signal good-fortune to have arrived in office 
at a peculiarly critical moment in the history of the Third 
Republic. To-day is one of those instants, one of those turning- 
points, that the French, borrowing from Bismarck, call a 
‘‘ psychological moment,” by which they mean the end ofa 
special phase and the beginning of another. The history of 
the Third Republic was first the battle waged against the 
Conservative Conspirators up to the voting of the Republican 
Constitution of 1875 and the triumph of the “Seize Mai.” It 
was secondly the slow years of Republican organisation by the 
Opportunists whom Clemengeau felt forced to combat as being 
more republican in name than in spirit and in truth. It was 
thirdly the clash of the ideals of the opportunist middle class 
with those of the real democracy. This marked the advent of the 
so-called Socialists, who were really only Radical Republicans. 
Political life became sincerer. A more honest effort was made 
to carry through social reform. There was less talking in the 
air. An instrument of effective legislative action was formed, the 
machine of which foreigners have heard during the last seven 

‘years under the name of the Bloc. The first period reached 
from 1871 to 1877; the second from 1877 to 1885; the 
third from about 1886 or 1887 to 1905, the close of the Combes 
Ministry, thus traversing the decade of civil war known as the 
Dreyfus case, which interrupted the steady evolution of French 
society, but which was seen, when all was over, to have pre- 
cipitated that advance and to have transformed the nation and 
the state. 
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M. Clemenceau is given office when the chief essential mea- 
sures of his old programme of separation of church and state 
have been passed, and when the old opportunist personnel of 
parliament has dwindled to the apathetic handful known as 
the “ progressists,” At last, and for the first time in thirty-five 
years, the ground is cleared for Republican action. The future 
lies open for practical social reform, In presence of this 
situation M. Clemenceau is offered the responsibility of begin- 
ning to realise his old dream, namely the organisation of the 
democracy. Has he begun to meet this responsibility as a 
statesman ? He was put to the test first as Minister of the 
Interior, when he was confronted with the menace of a general 
strike in Paris. The Conservative opposition had spread a 
veritable panic, families of wealth and social position literally 
fleeing from the capital By prompt police action M. 
Clemengeau, the whilom dictator of Montmartre, made May 1, 
1905, a parody of a London Sunday, and proved to the 
superstitious aristocrats that the Republic means liberty and 
order. He became Prime Minister. ‘ Never,” he exclaimed, 
“so long as I am in office will a church door be closed.” 
And thereby he confounded the miserable calculations of the 
Vatican longing for an occasion to force its soldiers to pose as 
martyrs and to accuse of persecution the champions of: 
liberty. He founded a Ministry which is the first homogeneous 
Cabinet France has had since 1871, an act, the characteristic 
independence of which may, however, turn out to be the ultimate 
cause of his fall, for he thereby ignored all the parliamentary 
groups so jealous of their power. To show that he means 
to begin the appropriation of society for the purposes of the 
democracy he excluded from his list all Republicans consti- 
tutionally afraid to honour their political signatures. He 
created a new instrument of social reform known as the 
“ Ministry of Work and Social Providence,” which he offered 
to a “ Socialist.” Thus, he who has lavished his criticism on 
sO many public men in the past is now brought to book and 
put upon his mettle. No man knows what is the temper of 
the new Chamber of Deputies upon whom his fate depends. 
But I submit that no man, even among those to whom he 
remains a dread mystery, and who are working strenuously to~ 
compass his fall, doubts the sincerity, the energy, the practical 
sense of the present Prime Minister. He is not only an 
eminent man, he is also a remarkable man, It depends not 
entirely upon him to prove that he is also the great man 
that he is, 


WILLIAM MORTON FULLERTON, 


THOUGHT-TRANSFERENCE AND 
WHAT IT LEADS TO 


THE performances of Mr. and Mrs, Zancig at the Alhambra 
have excited public interest to an extent which from one point 
of view is amusing, and from another fully justified. The 
newspaper controversies on the subject have been rather 
ludicrous because the faculty exhibited by the performance in 
question ought by this time to be recognised as a human 
qualification not so frequently encountered, let us say, as a 
fine ear for music, or a great delicacy of taste, but in varying 
degrees very familiar to all students of psychic phenomena. 
For any one, indeed, who is seriously engaged in studying 
those aspects of nature associated with its superficial manifes- 
tations, a great many other potentialities of human sense are 
no less familiar than that which renders possible what is 
commonly called “thought transference,” or “telepathy” to 
use the term adopted by the Psychic Research Society. But 
at all events this process, the communication from one mind 
to another of definite impressions or states of consciousness, 
independently altogether of the usual channels of sense—has 
been investigated with especial care for many years by the 
well-known society just named, with the result that telepathy 
as a fact in nature has been firmly established on a scientific 
basis. The society has been extremely cautious in dealing 
with other phenomena held by more advanced occult students 
to be equally well established, but it has frankly prided 
itself on having set telepathy at all events upon a solid foun- 
dation. The development therefore of an animated newspaper 
correspondence as to whether certain apparently very com- 
petent exponents of the well-known faculty, are really exhibit- 
ing it or deceiving their audience by some trick, is absurdly 
foolish as far as it represents a mere stolid disbelief in the 
possibility that the Zancigs can be genuine. Correspondents 
might legitimately discuss the question whether the Zancigs 
come within the category of those who exhibit the phenomenon 
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of telepathy, just as in any given case it might be legitimate 
to doubt whether some apparently hypnotised person was 
really hypnotised or merely acting. The slowly developed 
understanding of the world at large has at last embraced the 
idea that hypnotism is possible, and no discussion connected 
with any given allegation on that subject would rest on the 
contention that the allegation, in its nature, was absurd. And 
yet people actually write letters to the papers to ridicule as 
‘* supernatural ” the idea that telepathy may be the explanation 
of a performance which on the face of things seems neces- 
sarily assigned to that simple explanation. 

With reference to this performance as to any other of this 
kind it might have been reasonable at first to suggest that it 
was due to the use of a signal code, though in view of the 
details, any one making this contention after having really 
seen what happens, would be showing himself rather ridicu- 
lously credulous as regards the possibility of code signalling. 
No one having had any experience in telepathic experiments 
could remain long in doubt as to the genuine character of the 
performance in question, while for my own part, my recognition 
of it as due to an extremely delicate sensitiveness of the 
appropriate kind in the case of the percipient, is not a matter 
of inference merely, but of knowledge; I was permitted at a 
private interview to try the experiment myself and without 
Mr. Zancig being cognisant of the figures I was using, tele- 
pathically projected certain impressions towards Mrs. Zancig 
which she picked up quite correctly. 

Of course in connection with my study of those mysteries 
of nature hitherto called occult—although the term is happily 
becoming less and less appropriate every year—lI have had 
the opportunity of making similar experiments with other 
sensitives, although thought-transference as a phenomenon is 
very soon left in the background by those who are scientifically 
investigating the body of faculties of which it is one of the 
least important manifestations. And that is why the public 
excitement shown in connection with the Alhambra perform- 
ance might from one point of view be regarded as highly 
justifiable. If only people at large could understand that the 
appreciation of such a performance might be their introduction 
to a higher realm of knowledge ramifying in many directions 
—assuming that only now for the first time they have glimpsed 
the reality of superphysical phenomena—one can well under- 
stand how—if capable of drawing inferences—they might be 
thrilled with eager anticipation. Those who are still discussing, 
after all that has taken place, whether the Zancig performance 
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is genuine, need not any longer engage our attention. That 
kind of foolishness will doubtless be with us for many genera- 
tions to come, just as, for a long while in the future, the lower 
races of mankind will continue to inhabit some parts of the 
world, awaiting the distant period when all human conscious- 
ness shall have attained the level of a more advanced civilisa- 
tion. Nor is it much worth while to discuss “thought- 
transference” itself with the limited number of persons 
seriously engaged in occult research. The laboratories of 
the Royal Institution would not be available for continually 
proving that phosphorus will burn brightly in oxygen gas. 
But at the present age of the world when human intelligence 
is beginning to explore new fields of natural mystery, it is 
well worth while to show what the recognition of thought- 
transference as a human faculty may ultimately lead to. 

The elementary faculty may be made use of in various ways. 
It is usual in experiments of this kind to speak of the person 
who projects the impression as the “agent,” the sensitive who 
receives it as the “ percipient.” The agent may project definite 
conceptions in his own mind, words, figures, names of objects, 
and so on, or he may convey visual impressions, so that the 
percipient will draw on paper the diagram or sketch he is look- 
ing at. This is a very interesting development of the process, 
and has been elaborately studied under the auspices of the 
Society for Psychical Research. Also in my own experience I 
have been enabled to carry it out with a success that perhaps 
eclipses the results published in the society’s proceedings. But, 
of course, it is only a step in a new direction for students who 
appreciate its significance. The next step enables the investi- 
gator to realise that the sensitive faculties of the percipient may 
be affected in a great many other ways than by the conscious 
projection of thought-images by another person. 

Carrying on experiments in connection with this discovery, 
he will soon ascertain that sometimes, where the faculty of 
receiving impressions is fecble or non-existent in the normal 
state, it will be developed under mesmeric influence, and the 
mesmerised sensitive will be enabled, under direction, to become 
sensitive to a much wider range of influences than those ema- 
nating from the mesmerist ; even to describe places towards 
which his attention may be directed, though they may be far 
away from the scene of the experiment. The records embodied 
in Dr. Gregory’s old classic on this subject—his book entitled 
Animal Magnetism, published more than fifty years ago—will 
afford some examples of such phenomena, scarcely at that time 
belittled by being described as examples of thought-transference, 
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but grouped together as illustrations of clairvoyance. And this 
brings us to the recognition of the really important significance, 
for those who have not yet made a study of this subject, of the 
interesting manifestation that has lately attracted so much 
notice. It is a slight—and compared to other kinds a relatively 
feeble—manifestation of the faculty of clairvoyance, which, in 
its ultimate developments, is obviously (for those who compre- 
hend its possible scope) destined to do far more for the ex- 
pansion of human knowledge than has been accomplished by 
the use of the physical senses up to the current period of 
evolution. 

Broadly defined, the term “clairvoyance” simply represents 
the capacity of human consciousness to be reached in other 
ways than by means of the physical senses, And those of us 
who are even moderately well acquainted with the fascinating 
character of the experiences to which that capacity may intro- 
duce us, will always be amazed at the manner in which its 
study has generally been neglected. Nearly all through the 
nineteenth century the subject has been available for study. 
The French mesmerist Deleuze, writing “ Sur la faculté de pré- 
vision” in 1836, put forward facts enough to show that 
wonderful results might be attained along that line. La 
Harpe, Dr, Teste, and other French writers contributed their 
experiences, and Dr. Gregory, in our own language recorded 
his patient work, which for peopie who can appreciate the 
value of evidence is alone conclusive proof that the faculty of 
clairvoyance exists. Its range in Dr. Gregory’s time was im- 
perfectly comprehended, but as applied to the purpose of 
perceiving objects beyond the reach of the physical senses it 
was systematically studied. The methods adopted were con- 
clusive as far as they went. The sensitives employed were able 
to read letters enclosed in opaque boxes, and Major Buckley, 
who collaborated with Gregory, used to experiment with nuts 
containing printed mottoes. “He causes some friends, who 
wish to see and test the fact, to purchase a number of these nuts 
in different shops, and to seal them up in a bag, from whence 
they are taken by the clairvoyant by chance, read, noted, and 
opened.” These experiments, though multiplied by Major 
Buckley to what, looking back, we may think to have been 
almost wearisome excess, were soon expanded in a new direc- 
tion. It was found that by directing the attention of sensitives 
employed to adjacent rooms, or even neighbouring buildings in 
which they had never been, it was possible to obtain from them 
accurate descriptions of the places thus recognised, and specu- 
lation at the time was ill prepared to explain these wonderful 
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results. Later exertions have, perhaps, enabled us to do 
this, but for the moment it is more important to trace the 
course of investigation than to anticipate developments of 
occult theory. 

Although, as I have said, the kind of clairvoyance relating 
entirely to observation of things and places beyond the reach 
of ordinary vision, was better carried out when sensitives were 
under mesmeric influence, another line of investigation ex- 
hibited the faculty of clairvoyance operative under normal 
conditions. It has been found that in many cases sensitives 
handling objects which belong in their origin to distant places, 
will be enabled to describe these, even though not in any 
‘abnormal state of trance. This line of work has been associated 
with another term, “ psychometry,” although in truth all these 
varieties of psychic perception may be grouped under the 
comprehensive term of clairvoyance. Psychometric visions 
introduce us to a new departure in the investigation of the 
whole subject. Experience showed that the psychometrist 
would continually be able not merely to describe contemporary 
scenes with which the objects handled might be related, but 
also scenes having to do with past time, as associated with the 
origin of the objects handled, and thus we are introduced to 
an entirely new phase of clairvoyant possibility. Not merely 
by the psychometric method, but very often without any specific 
clue, a clairvoyant in the normal state is enabled to recover 
perception of bygone conditions in any place where he may 
be. Within my own knowledge, for instance, a clairvoyant 
has been enabled to describe the former arrangements of 
an old house which had undergone alteration, and thus by 
degrees we are introduced to the idea that somehow in nature 
there exists an imperishable record of scenes that have been 
enacted in the past. The clairvoyant faculty may recover 
touch with these records. Nor in such investigations, which 
may comprehensively be described as clairvoyance in time, 
does any limit impede the retrospect, and thus we are enabled 
to appreciate the magnificent possibilities associated with the 
exercise of psychic investigation applied to historicai re- 
search. 

If experimefts had never dealt with any other than that 
earlier variety of clairvoyance relating merely to distant 
places, it would still have been intensely interesting, though it 
would not at once have manifestly involved the promise of 
knowledge inaccessible to other methods of inquiry. But the 
faculty of clairvoyance in time, opens out infinite possibilities, and 
has already, in connection with modern occult research, been 
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productive of results the magnitude of which must seem startling 
indeed to all but those who have approached them by degrees 
—realising step by step their trustworthy character, Modern 
occult research, availing itself of the resources just described, 
has been enabled to reconstruct great chapters of human his- 
tory lying far in the background behind the earliest records of 
literature or archeology. For example, a prolonged series 
of investigations carried out during years of study, and by the 
co-operation of several adequately qualified clairvoyants, has 
put us at last in possession of detailed information concerning 
the long-lost continent of Atlantis, referred to in what at one 
time were regarded as classical tables—all but recognised now 
by geologists as land which must have existed once, although 
geographical change since then has metamorphosed the map 
of the world. Merely to epitomise the results of these investi- 
gations would expand these explanations to inconvenient length. 
But my purpose is merely to indicate the range and im- 
portance of that as yet imperfectly developed human power, 
the crude glimmerings of which are manifested in such exhi- 
biticns of thought-transference as those that have for the 
moment attracted public attention. 

Nor must it be supposed that the resources of clairvoyance 
are limited, even by the power of applying them to historical 
research. From the period of the earliest experiments by the 
French mesmerists it was noticeable that clairvoyants would not 
infrequently describe appearances coming within their obser- 
vation that were related to other states of existence, pointing 
to the presence around us of what, for ordinary senses, is an 
unseen world, In later years clairvoyance of this kind has 
been developed and studied to an extent which brings within 
the range of definite knowledge, for those who know how to 
guide their inquiry, innumerable facts relating to states of 
existence transcending those of physical incarnation. I hesitate 
to indicate the extent to which knowledge of this kind has 
accumulated on our hands. It is only by degrees that such 
knowledge comes within the range of credibility. Set forth in 
its entirety it constitutes an interpretation of human life, its 
origin and destinies, ranging immeasurably beygnd the reach of 
mere intellectual speculation, Some conditions of future life, 
regarded at the best in the light of nineteenth-century beliefs 
as accessible merely to the blind groping of faith, can by the 
exercise of the higher clairvoyance be brought within the reach 
of definite observation. For those who have profited most 
completely by the progress of psychic research, regions of 
nature placidly regarded by most of our predecessors as apper- 
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taining to “‘ the unknowable” have revealed their mysteries to 
the competent explorer, and it is easy to foresee, as a matter 
of future certainty, that when as much intelligent effort is 
directed towards the acquisition of superphysical knowledge 
as in the past century has been devoted to research relating 
exclusively to the physical plane, the clairvoyant faculty will 
be recognised as an instrument of research the resources of 
which are so far superior to those with which the science of 
the past has hitherto been content to work, that the future 
enlightenment to be acquired will be in a different order of 
magnitude from that which has rewarded the patient and. 
admirable but limited investigations by which current scientific 
knowledge has been established on its present footing. 

Even with the view of expanding its comprehension of the 
laws governing matter, the science of the future must employ 
the faculties of the higher clairvoyance. For these are not 
merely applicable, so to speak, to infinitudes of time, they are 
applicable to infinitudes of magnitude. The latest activities of 
laboratory research have been especially concerned with the 
study of the infinitely little. Radium emanations have intro- 
duced us to bodies so minute that imagination is paralysed in 
the attempt to realise their relationship to bodies of more 
manageable size. Indeed, by means of physical instruments 
alone, the electron can only be divined, so to speak, from 
observation of some of its activities. Clairvoyant research 
of the higher order, on the other hand, is baffled by no em- 
barrassments in dealing with the infinitely little. Its range is 
as great in one direction as in the other, In dealing with 
time, no procession of centuries is too protracted to blur the 
imperishable records of nature’s memory; in dealing with 
physical matter, no atom is so minute as to elude its micro- 
scopic insight. The so-called electron has indeed been the 
subject of clairvoyant research, and of essays embodying the 
results of that research, published more than ten years ago, 
anticipating and more than anticipating the illumination thrown 
on the subject since the discovery of radium. Another excur- 
sion into the domain of occult chemistry would be required 
to exemplify in detail the statement I have just ventured to 
make. But the literature of modern occultism is available, in 
justification of my statement, for all who care to dive more 
deeply into the intricacies of the subject. 

For the world at large, altogether unacquainted with the 
results already achieved in this direction, will the interest now 
taken in the elementary phenomenon of thought-transference, 
be an avenue of approach to higher things, or will the present 
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excitement be destined to die out, like a fire of straw, as 
quickly as it has blazed up? Sooner or later,it is just as 
certain as the precession of the equinoxes, that the investigation 
of Nature’s mysteries will be carried out by the application of 
clairvoyance to the problems which have to be dealt with, 
because no narrow-minded bigotry or prejudice can perma- 
nently impede the progress of intelligence. Of course the 
study of natural truth by the means indicated, must be pre- 
ceded by the study of the faculty itself, and of the methods 
by which its exercise can be rendered trustworthy. Probably 
we shall have to pass through a period during which the 
general recognition of clairvoyance as a faculty will give rise 
to myriads of fraudulent pretensions. But these will not 
mislead the scientific world, once that is fairly embarked on 
the task of studying Nature by clairvoyant methods. Those 
only whose eager curiosity outruns their appropriate culture 
become the prey of the impostor. Even at our present 
humble stage of advancement, those of us who endeavour to 
be occult students find no great difficulty in distinguishing 
between the genuine clairvoyant and the fraudulent imitator. 
But in the ultimate future, as the real faculty is better under- 
stood, the false pretence will be the more readily unveiled. 
The changes that will thus be inaugurated are all bound to 
come. The world as represented, at all events, by advanced 
civilisation is ripe or ripening for them, and one never can 
tell what small accident may not give the impulse required to set 
them in motion. It will be rather a comic feature of our 
progress if a music-hall performance should be destined, by 
the irony of circumstance, to punctuate human evolution 
at an important turning-point in its history, but all chemists 
know how, when a solution is just ready to crystallise, a 
speck of dust may be enough to start the metamorphosis, 
One would rather the Royal Society had led the way, but if 
its action has been anticipated by the Alhambra, the result 
will be welcome whether it comes to us from Leicester Square 
or from Piccadilly. 
A. P, SINNETT, 


THE FAILURE OF GAMES 


THE fair suburb of Fulham, almost within the precincts of the 
Palace, is shortly to be the battleground, or perhaps the 
laboratory, where two rival experiments are to be worked out. 
Of one experiment we already have had sufficient test. Every 
Saturday through the winter twenty-two gladiators, retained at 
considerable fees by the limited companies that exploit them, 
meet and play before large crowds a foul and quite un-English 
game. It is unnecessary to apologise for the Saxon adjective. 
‘‘ Foul,” of course, is a technical word that no longer, since law 
and nomenclature came into the hands of professionals, carries 
any Offensive implication. Any unintentional breach of the 
law is a “ foul,” hailed as such by the players, and not much 
distinguished from such deliberate and very foul “fouls” as I 
have heard cheered at Fulham. Football has long been a 
lusty game, “ meet for laming the users thereof.” A Berkshire 
historian has lately unearthed from a village register an example 
that even America could scarcely parallel, The death of John 
and Richard Gregorie was the cause of the entry, which reads 
thus : ‘‘ These two men were killed by ould Gunter, Gunter’s 
sonnes and ye Gregories fell by ye years at footeball. Ould 
Gunter drew his dagger and broke both their heads, and they 
died within a fortnight.” But between the crisp savagery of 
Ould Gunter and the organised barbarity of professional foot- 
ball is all the difference that separated the race of Pheidippides 
from the Olympic games of Hellenic tribes. 

In spite of similar and worse excesses in America—not yet a 
decadent nation—I must believe that any unprejudiced person 
who happened to visit this Fulham field on a Saturday afternoon 
in winter would take the spectacle as a symptom of rampantdeca- 
dence. He would sigh with Horace for the nation “/ongo satiata 
ludo.” Every week a black-coated company of sedentary youth 
there assembles round a football game, raves over its progress 
and sulks over local defeats. For many of them this mood and 
occupation are new. Even three or four years ago this same 
youth hurried out of London on bicycles ; and although some 
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perhaps acquired permanent kinks in the back from stooping 
over the handles and some prepared the way for aneurisms by 
excessive scorching, at any rate they kept alive in themselves 
* some sense of animal vigour and touched natural interests. 
But the boom of the cycle was short-lived. Personal exercise 
in this class is out of fashion. Those who now watch the 
football on Saturday afternoons read of it on Sunday mornings. 
Their intellect is as completely caught by the statistics of the 
game, the fortunes of the League, as any young player of chess 
when he first joins a club. The difference is that football has 
no room for thought in it, though it perhaps develops in its 
vicarious votaries that great quality of German chess-players, 
the gift of Sitzfleisch.. The game has become gladiatorial. 
Foul play, if successful, is cheered. Unsuccess, however acci- 
dental, is hissed ; and should the home gladiators have a series 
of defeats, the inhabitants desert the Coliseum. The shares of 
the limited company known as the So-and-so Football Club 
collapse, and can only be raised by the importation—at further 
capital outlay—of aliens, probably Scotsmen. Drastic laws 
to regulate expenses have been passed and avail somewhat ; 
but the financial basis remains, the pastime is dead and the 
end is degeneration. 

All over England those who have to do with education feel 
that these shows, of which Fulham happens to be one of the 
worst, are of evil influence. But they continue—and it is by 
no means certain that they are wrong—to encourage with much 
energy the inoculation of children with the bacillus of ball games, 
A famous schoolmaster—who from time to time thinks it his 
duty to probe the thoughts of his pupils by Socratean if not 
confessional methods—told me once that the cardinal sin, so 
far as he could discover, was a mood of mental impotence, 
growing more persistent by indulgence, during which a boy’s 
thoughts were filled with vague and yet oppressive imaginings 
of ideal goals and strokes, and under this obsession his will 
collapsed. Often those who play the games least are most 
obsessed. A gentle little scholar of fifteen knew by heart the 
breaks of all the great billiard players, and could give you 
offhand the points and positions of the leading League clubs. 
There are masters little if at all better. They do not wish to 
be absorbed either in athletics or athletic annals, but we all 
have a tendency to slip down stream, and everywhere in 
England, the country villages excepted, the most vigorous 
section of the youth of the community, like sailors in a sea 
current, find that the whole element in which they exist is so 
steadily moving gamewards that for want of a standing object 
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_ or contrary movement to reckon by, they are wholly uncon- 
scious of the deadly extent of their leeway. They talk games 
and read games, and watch games, and play games till the 
world becomes a place dichotomised into work-time—that is to 
say, gfammar-grinding at dead or unessential things, and play- 
time—that is to say, ball kicking or beating in one of its many 
shapes. 

That life should be organic, that action should be national, 
that learning or pastimes should be real, is not suggested in any 
form to any of them. How many people who have played 
everything there was to be played between the ages of ten and 
twenty-three, wish that they had never played any of them! I 
have known in my experience of one boy only who refused to 
play cricket for his house, and he is now, having just left 
Oxford, on ihe way to intellectual eminence, and of finer 
physical health and efficiency for all his abstention from games 
than most of his contemporaries. In America the finished 
athlete is often a pampered, specialised being as little fit for 
citizen service as the poor sweated factory hand, whose one 
accomplishment, she said, was packing files ! 

The slough into which in its final issue this absorption leads 
is seen weekly at Fulham. But hard by is contemplated a 
contrary spectacle. There the young idea is to be taught to 
shoot—at goal, be it understood, for the word is now technical 
and generally used in this sense—under the kind and expen- 
sive patronage of the L.C.C. For the Code of the Board 
of Education now provides that “suitable organised games,” 
such as cricket and football for boys and appropriate games 
for girls, may be played during the hours set aside for afternoon 
attendance, counting “ within proper limits” as a part of the 
school routine. Hitherto, it is pointed out in a prefatory 
memorandum to the Code, participation in organised games 
has been made possible for elementary school children only 
by the voluntary efforts of the teacher outside school hours, 
and “ the sacrifice of their spare time has been rewarded by 
an improvement in the health and the esprit de corps of their 
scholars, so marked as to afford every hope that a national ad- 
vance in these respects will follow the inclusion of organised games 
in the school curriculum.” The Education Committee considers 
that the moral and physical value of games is becoming so 
generally admitted that the Council should give authority for 
their experimental introduction into the schools, and authorise 
the expenditure of a considerable sum. Fulham, where between 
500 and 600 scholars could be enabled to play one afternoon 
in each week, was suggested as the most appropriate site. 
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“Great is juxtaposition”: and this proximity of the pro- 
posed playing-field to the neighbour football-ground makes it 
proper to inquire whether the one is to be the nursery of the 
other, Will the future youth of the elementary school be the 
embryo of the pro. and of the vicarious clerkly athlete? Plati- 
tudes are not always wrong, though the users thereof usually 
are, The tags that worthy and self-satisfied doctors have iterated 
for a generation or two on the playing genius of the Anglo- 
Saxon race touch a truth, though no such a beast as an Anglo- 
Saxon is extant, and the nation is severely handicapped by its 
playfulness. It is generally granted in the army that those 
regiments are most efficient where the games are best played. 
I know even football professionals whom I would select with 
perfect confidence for any tight place. An Oxford tutor, of 
unusual intellectual grasp and a total distaste for athletics, has 
shown me records that prove to his satisfaction the marked 
superiority of athletes in the schools. Lord Alverstone has 
“breasted the worsted ” in his profession, partly because years 
ago he first called out this beautiful idiom at Lillie Bridge. I 
have always admired the athlete, and believe he reaches through 
athletics to a more manly view of life than most of his equals. 
Yet we are a long way off proof that it is safe, nationally and 
morally, to cram children with games by official mandate, 

We want young talent as well as older talent to drive the 
machine of the nation. Mr. Benson seems to hope that he can 
breed Irvings in place of Hampdens on the village green ; but 
the Hampden is the more valuable type. The Education Office 
desires to train up suburban Deerfoots or Samsons; we rather 
want suburban Pitts or Wellingtons. Health, of course, comes 
first, and gaiety is a fine influence much neglected and more 
powerful than even Froebel held, but patriotism is quite good hy- 
giene if properly expressed, and games are not the only pastimes. 
I have no desire to see the end of games at any schools, If I had 
I should not have the courage to say so, for the subject is one on 
which the British people will not permit two opinions, Women 
begin to share the intolerant enthusiasm of men. Hockey, 
cricket, and of all games la crosse, are officially supported at 
the new girls’ public schools that have sprung up, and their 
effects are acknowledged to be happy. 

Games, then, are to be accepted, whether we think them 
acceptable or no; and my proposal is not to abolish them, but 
rather to treat them as Lord Rosebery would treat the House 
of Lords. In studying the dominant growth of Rugby football 
’ in New Zealand, under an organisation infinitely more capable 
and complete than any political government, it was inevitable 
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to lament the waste or half-use of so powerful a machine, The 
Union there is unchallenged lord over every club. It has indeed 
created the clubs, one to each district, and refused existence to 
others ; it has logically subdivided each club into teams, of which 
each is controlled by precise and unquestioned regulations 
It has established training gymnasia and taught special exercises. 
Might not such an union, with its willing and obedient army, 
go a step further in autocracy, and demand of its members 
and its clubs a subsidiary, yet a greater, service? In New 
Zealand everything is possible; some things are still possible 
in England ; and New Britain may supply hints for redressing 
the balance in Old England. The Board of Education talks 
of games increasing the esprit de corps. That is just what 
games in their latest development fail to do; but the word corps, 
restricted to its English use, has a hint in it. Games miss the 
best attribute of the military corps, or, in its higher develop- 
ment, of the naval spirit; and the loss must be made good. 
Wherever there exists a central body having affiliated clubs— 
and | have mentioned New Zealand because the whole country 
there, as nowhere else, is “spoked” to one hub—it should be 
possible to extend the autocracy to affairs outside the special 
game ; to lay down, for example, rules of training with the 
same strictness as they enforce rules of conduct on the field 
and social behaviour off it. Boys at school are not allowed 
certain privileges till they can pass a swimming test, Why not 
on this principle compel all members of leagues to pass some 
elementary test in soldierly behaviour, as a qualification for the 
higher honours of the game ? What we most want in England is 
military drill, with more of the nimble spirit of a game or sport, 
and games with more of the disciplined rigour of drill. 1 can 
imagine nobody mere likely to turn out a smart and businesslike 
corps than the Kent County Cricket Club, or the Devonshire 
Rugby team, nor is there any other means so well calculated to 
give teams in the professional League some hint that proficiency 
in football does not fulfil the whole duty of local patriotism. 
Preston North End might grow as proud of, say, their cycling 
corps’ dash as of their proficiency in the short passing game. 
‘‘Much may be done with a Scotsman if he be caught young,” 
said Dr. Johnson. These old sinners of the League may be 
past mending, though the limited companies might be bullied 
into better things by the threat of taxation against all clubs not 
qualifying in a cadet’s drill and a shooting test. But I would 
urge this combination of the spirits of drill and games, not so 
much on the League as on the organisers of the less notorious 
playing-ficld of Fulham. During the last term at Clifton, 
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physical drill and rifle-shooting were made compulsory on the 
whole school, and as in the proposal ofjthe Code, hours were 
deducted from the time usually spent in the form room, The 
prime motive, urged by assembled headmasters and stimulated 
by Lord Roberts, was the extension of military training for the 
sake of the nation ; but this great ideal is likely to finda more 
insidious obstacle than schoolmasters suspect in the present 
spirit of games. To reform the perverted hero-worship of 
athletic fashion—“ this is the labour, this the work.” Knowing 
how completely boys are possessed by this artificial zest, I see no 
great prospect in added drill, unless through it the psychology 
of the game-player be influenced. The simplest and most 
effectual means to this end is to make the game club the unit 
of the corps. I believe that in this way, both at school and 
later, games may be insensibly stripped of their selfishness and 
aimlessness ; and members of school elevens and fifteens 
tempted to feel that they were also members of national bat- 
talions, and the school a unit of the Empire. Games at present 
are too narrowly competitive. Mr. Thompson Seton, chiefly 
known to the public for his life-histories of animals, has had 
unparalleled success with clubs for boys from the slums of New 
York, by inventing and practising a system of athletics—with an 
Indian camp fire and totem pole as nucleus—in which the reach- 
ing of a standard is substituted for the “Star” system of 
victory in a race. Something of the same sort—substituting 
perhaps Robin Hood for the Indian—might well be done in 
England ; but the principal effect of his system—which is 
elaborate and ingenious in detail—might be attained by de- 
stroying the specialistic principle in games, through which one 
or two get undue reputation for a rather useless proficiency in 
one line. A boy specialist is a horrible idea, and a team, as 
well as an individual, should be able to do many things well 
before it takes precedence—to shoot well, to swim well, to 
drill smartly, no less than to win house matches at a game, If, 
further, as Mr. Thompson Seton has done, you could make 
success at certain accomplishments of wood and field lore a part 
of the general scheme, so much the better; but it would be 
difficult in England. 

A small beginning such as Clifton has made is much. But 
speaking as a foolish zealot of games of all sorts, I am con- 
vinced that games as now played, and according to the line of 
present development, are much duller and less satisfactory than 
they might be, that they do many boys irreparable harm, that 
the general spirit they engender is the contradictory of a 
national spirit. Zhe soldier is the man who should play games 
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(though one of those games might well be one of Seton’s scout- 
ing and marching games) ; the athlete is the man who should 
play at being soldier. \t is a poor accomplishment to run a 
quarter mile in 49 seconds, if you cannot handle a gun or 
a group of men—to be ‘as fine-looking as a Greek god [or 
athlete] and as stupid as a pond carp.” It is a confession of 
vice for a nation’s youth to spend their hours looking at other 
men, who are paid for the job, engaged in kicking goals, or 
as an ornate reporter recently wrote, suiting manner to matter, 
in “landing windy ones in the fishing-tackle.” It is a 
horrible thought for any one who is sufficient patriot to enjoy 
English, that this sort of language is thought fine writing 
nowadays, and perfectly understood by the great mass of the 
youth of England—and their speech bewrayeth them. 


W. BEACH THOMAS. 


AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


WASHINGTON, January 1907. 


PERHAPS the chief interest of President Roosevelt’s memorable 
message at the opening of Congress last month was the admis- 
sion made by no less an authority than the President of the 
United States that the Constitution of the United States is no 
longer a perfect instrument, and must be amended to make it 
conform to modern requirements. Many writers, American, 
English, and foreign, have repeatedly expressed their profound 
admiration for the genius of the men who framed the American 
Constitution, and have pointed to it as the one example of man’s 
handiwork that would endure unchanged for all ages. For 
many years it was regarded almost as impious to question that 
judgment, or to point out that the American Constitution, like 
all things made by man, was fallible, and that unless it could 
keep pace with the growth of new ideas and modern conditions 
it would prove a detriment rather than a benefit to the American 
people. But times alter, and so do men. A nation outgrows 
its Constitution and its laws ; that is, if it would progress, and 
not remain stagnant, as men outgrow the ideas and clothes of 
their youth. The United States has come to that point. It is 
an extraordinary thing that twice in the course of his message 
President Roosevelt should suggest the necessity of amend- 
ments to the Constitution, and on a third occasion, while he 
does not specifically admit that a constitutional amendment is 
necessary to give the Federal Government the power which he 
asks for, it is only in that way it can be obtained. 

The American Constitution as now existent has shown a 
weakness, perhaps it is not extreme to call it a vital defect, in 
dealing with two questions of the highest importance affecting 
the welfare of an independent and progressive nation. One is 
the proper relation of the American people with foreign nations : 
the other is the question of taxation. It has frequently been 
pointed out in this Review that the dual Federal and State 
authority perpetually leads to conflict between the Federal and 
foreign Governments in the interpretation of treaties, or the 
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privileges and rights of foreign subjects temporarily domiciled 
in the United States. The only authority recognised by a foreign 
Government in dealing with the United States is, of course, the 
Federal Government represented by its properly constituted 
agents, the President and the Secretary of State. A foreign 
Government negotiates a treaty with the United States, that is, 
with the Secretary of State with the approval of the President, 
and if that treaty is ratified by the Senate—although it does 
not necessarily follow that the Senate will approve of the work 
of the President and the Secretary of State ; in fact, it frequently 
happens that the Senate rejects the treaty as negotiated, or sees 
fit so to amend it that the other Government declines to accept 
it—that treaty is not an absolutely binding contract on the 
United States, but is subject to certain limitations. The power 
of the United States, that is, of the Federal Government, is a 
power strictly limited and defined by the Constitution, and those 
powers that are not delegated to the Federal Government are 
powers reserved to the States. That is a very important matter 
and should be clearly understood by persons who discuss the 
power of the Federal Government and treaty privileges. A 
concrete example of this is the present controversy between the 
Japanese and American Governments over the rights supposed 
to have been guaranteed by treaty to the children of Japanese 
parents who attend the public schools, or, as they would be 
called in England, Board schools, of California, The Federal 
Government exercises neither power, control, nor supervision 
over the educational system of any State. That is one of the 
reserved rights of the State inherent in State sovereignty with 
which neither branch of the Federal Government, Congress, 
the legislative branch, nor the President, the executive branch, 
has any right of interference. Every State may make its own 
laws and regulations affecting the education of the children of 
its own citizens or those of aliens, and so long as those laws do 
not discriminate against any particular class of citizens they are 
legal and constitutional. Thus, in the Southern States, to pre- 
vent the association of white and coloured children, there have 
been established separate schools for the two races, the educa- 
tion in both being the same. The validity of the separate 
school laws of the Southern States has been passed upon by 
the court of last resort, the Supreme Court of the United States, 
and has been sustained, that court having decided that it was 
a proper exercise of the municipal authority to determine the 
manner and method in which its citizens should be educated, 
and that so long as the children of negroes were given the same - 
opportunities as the children of white parents to acquire an 
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education, there was no discrimination foreign to the spirit of 
the Constitution of the United States. In the city of Washing- 
ton, the seat of the Federal Government, the children of whites 
and blacks are segregated in the schools, and if a Jamaican 
negro took up his residence in this city and considered it more 
advantageous for his child to attend a “white school” instead 
of the school designated for the children of coloured parents, 
that privilege would be denied him, and the British Government 
could not maintain that there had been a violation of the treaty 
rights. 

In the negotiation of treaties few foreign Governments 
understand this extremely complicated and intricate system of 
government, by which the authority of the United States 
extends over the entire country, and yet is impotent in par- 
ticular places. So far as Japan is concerned, the State of 
California, in an international sense, 1s non-existent, as neither 
Japan nor any other foreign Government has any official inter- 
course with the Government of that State, and may not, without 
the permission of the Federal Government, enter into even 
unofficial relations with the Governor or other State officials. 
Yet when it comes to a question in which Japan is involved, 
she is, in substance, told by the Federal Government that it 
is a matter, unfortunately, in which the Federal Government 
cannot interfere, and the Federal Government is so uncertain 
of its own ground that the only remedy it can offer is for 
Japan to take the case into the courts and obtain a judicial 
determination. 

It is not, however, a new question in the United States. It 
has happened so often in varying forms that it has more than 
once strained the relations between this and foreign Govern- 
ments. At the present time, for instance, British subjects have 
claims pending nominally against the United States, but in 
reality against different States, for the failure of the responsible 
State officials properly to enforce the law, or to give that pro- 
tection which an alien permitted to reside in a country under 
treaty rights has a right to expect. Satisfaction has been 
denied because the State authorities refuse to admit their lia- 
bility, and there is no power residing in the Federal Government 
by which it can compel a State Government to meet its obli- 
gations. There is only one method, so far as I know, the 
employment of force, that is the army, and that, of course, 
would mean civil war. Aliens have been murdered by mobs 
in more than one State, and when representations were made 
by the Governments affected to the Federal Government, the 
Federal Government was forced to reply that it could not in 
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any way see justice done because the State was sovereign so 
far as its domestic affairs were concerned, and the authority of 
the United States stopped at the border line. Recognising 
this, the President in his message said : 


One of the great embarrassments attending the performance of our inter- 
national obligations is the fact that the statutes of the United States are 
entirely inadequate. They fail to give the national Government sufficiently 
ample power through United States courts and by the use of the army and 
navy to protect aliens in the rights secured to them under solemn treaties 
which are the law of the land. I therefore earnestly recommend that the 
criminal and civil statutes of the United States be so amended and added to 
as to enable the President, acting for the United States Government, which 
is responsible in our international relations, to enforce the rights of aliens 
under treaties. . . . There should be, however, no particle of doubt as to the 
power of the national Government completely to perform and enforce its own 
obligations to other nations. 


This recommendation of the President, however, is not 
likely to be carried into effect at the present session of Congress. 
The old doctrine of State rights is still a very virile doctrine 
in the United States. The States are jealous of their preroga- 
tives, and will not willingly yield any of their authority in what 
they regard as purely domestic affairs to the national Govern- 
ment. It is unfortunately true that the American Constitution 
is in a measure archaic. 


In matters purely domestic progress is equally handicapped 
by the limitation of the Constitution, and a great many men 
now frankly admit that the greed of monopoly cannot be 
restrained, and wealth cannot be made properly to bear its 
share of the burden of taxation until the Constitution has been 
amended. The President in his message recommended the 
imposition of inheritance and income taxes, following out in 
that respect the system now existing in England. As a 
temporary expedient and as one of the so-called “ war” 
powers granted to Congress by the Constitution, the courts 
have sustained the validity of both inheritance and income 
taxes, but as a permanent measure of creating revenue, the 
courts have decided against its validity. This Mr. Roosevelt 
recognised and calls attention in his message to the fact that 
when in 1894 an income tax was passed by Congress, the 
Supreme Court held it to be unconstitutional, which from that 
day to this has precluded any further attempt to tax incomes 
for the benefit of the Federal treasury, and he adds: 


The difficulty of amending the Constitution is so great that only real 
necessity can justifya resort thereto. Every effort should be made in dealing 
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with this subject as with the subject of the proper control by the national 
government of the use of corporate wealth in interstate business, to advise 
egislation which without such action shall attain the desired end, but if this 
fails there will ultimately be no alternative but a constitutional amendment. 


Another domestic question of almost equal importance is 
that governing the married relation. At present each one of 
the forty-five States has its own code of laws and a man or 
woman who may be legally married or divorced in one State 
in another State is neither legally married nor legally divorced, 
thus making their children illegitimate and entailing endless 
confusion in the disposition of property. 


I am well aware [the President says], how difficult it is to pass a consti- 
tutional amendment. Nevertheless, in my judgment the whole question of 
marriage and divorce should be relegated to the authority of the National 
Congress. At present the wide difference in the laws of the different States 
on this subject results in scandals and abuses, and surely there is nothing so 
vitally essential to the welfare of the nation, nothing around which the nation 
should so bend itself to throw every safeguard, as the home life of the average 
citizen. 


But in this as in the other recommendations made by the 
President, Congress will not at this time do anything. The 
inertia of tradition must be overcome before an established 
system can be broken down and replaced by a new one. The 
American system of government is foundationed on the rights 
of the States, and those rights the States will not surrender 
until they are forced to by the weight of public opinion. 
Public opinion is not yet strong enough to bring about 
reform. , 

From another point of view, the President’s message was 
intensely interesting as demonstrating anew the long step that 
the United States has taken along the road of so-called 
“radicalism.” It was so extremely “ radical,” measured by 
what was considered radical only a few years ago, that it is 
astounding and proves that the American people, despite that 
inertia of tradition to which I have previously referred, are 
fast breaking the shackles of custom that restricted the free 
exercise of power, and made a democratic form of government 
an aristocratic obligarchy. Had a President even ten years 
ago made the recommendations that Mr. Roosevelt did, not 
only would his sanity have been questioned, but he would have 
been denounced as a traitor to his party, and the country 
irrespective of party would have felt that its most sacred 
institutions were in danger. Income tax, inheritance tax, the 
attack on the rights of the States, the suggestion that they be 
deprived of jurisdiction over marriage and divorce and all 
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matters arising under treaty stipulations, the proposed enlarge- 
ment of the powers of the Inter-State Commerce Commission, 
by which the railways are still further brought under Federal 
control—all these things and many others may be discussed 
now without creating a panic or impugning the good faith or 
sanity of a President, but only a few years ago that would 
have been impossible. It is an interesting question what has 
brought about this change in the American people, Some of 
the President’s admirers say that he has done it, that he has 
led and the people have simply followed; that he was wise 
enough and courageous enough to understand the perilous 
condition of the Republican party, and applied the heroic 
remedy and put new life into the party. Democrats tell you 
that Mr. Roosevelt has simply adopted their ideas and made 
them his own, and that they and not his Republican associates 
are really entitled to the credit. Personally I do not believe 
that to any one man or any one cause can be attributed this 
change. It is true, and the history of the world proves the 
truth of the assertion, that ove man leads, but he only leads 
successfully when there are a thousand or a million other men 
to follow him. Mr. Roosevelt, in my opinion, is no more 
responsible for the present temper of the American people 
than John Hampden by his refusal to pay ship-money was 
responsible for a king going to the block. Little by little the 
American people have come to a realisation of the wrongs that 
were committed in the name of law. They have protested 
against them until finally they were ready for revolt. In that 
state, inveighing against inequality and injustice, seeking 
reform and the proper obedience of wealth to law, bitterly 
resenting special privileges, they revolted against the aristocracy 
of wealth in the same way that the people of other nations in 
other times have more ferociously revolted against a privileged 
class. If Mr. Roosevelt has been able to effect certain reforms 
it must not be forgotten that Mr. Bryan at a time when 
Mr. Roosevelt was practically unknown made the first attack 
on the arrogance of wealth and the criminality of greed, and 
suffered the fate of all reformers who are too radical for their 
time. Now the times have simply caught up with Mr. Bryan. 
The radicalism of Mr, Bryan of 1896 is conservatism com- 
pared with the radicalism of 1906. Thus far has the United 
States advanced in a decade, 

In this connection a recent article in the Washington 7imes 
is interesting. ‘Where shall be found an issue on which the 
two political parties may divide in the next Presidential cam- 
paign ?” the Zimes asked, “ Has the President left anything for 
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the Democrats? They must stand for something if they would 
have an excuse for asking power. What has been left to 
them?” These questions, the Times says, many practical 
politicians asked themselves on reading the President’s 
message. 


President Roosevelt [the Zzmes continues] has made good Republicanism 
of much that was once derided as Populism. That Populism swept the 
Democratic party from its moorings of safety and sanity in 1896 and made 
McKinley President. Then came Roosevelt, and the radicalism that had 
been taking on respectability as it climbed up the ladder from Populism to 
Democracy, now took another step and climbed into the high places of 
Republicanism. 


The 7zmes notes, and the comparison is extremely interesting, 
how the President has taken and made his own all those 
policies that were once so extremely radical that their mere 
mention was sufficient to destroy a great political party. After 
calling attention to railroad control, income and inheritance 
taxes, and so forth, the 7imes adds, 


He [the President] has favoured and secured employer’s liability legislation, 
which Mr. Bryan demanded ; he demands effective eight hour legislation 
which Mr. Bryan saw first ; he wants the injunction power of courts limited, 
which Mr. Bryan made one of the cardinal points of his faith in 1896 and 
1900. Both want reform in political methods by securing the publicity of 
campaign expenditures. Both are for fair treatment to the Colonies. Mr. 
Roosevelt has not got it, and the same interests that have prevented success 
in his case would have done so if Mr. Bryan had been President. The list is 
long. It has not been half suggested. The politicians have been figuring it 
out, and as they contemplate it they return to the inquiry whether Roosevelt 
will leave anything worth while on which the parties may divide in 1908. 


There is only one issue at the present time which the 
Democrats can claim as their own, which the Republicans care- 
fully avoid, and that is the tariff. Revision of the tariff is one of 
those things to which the Democratic party is committed, but 
which the Republicans refuse to take up. The President is 
understood to be willing to agree to a revision of the tariff if 
he can secure the consent of the Republican leaders in Congress, 
and it would not surprise any one if the President. seeing that 
the drift of the country is towards tariff reform, should force 
that issue upon the Republican party. If he should, the 
Democrats would be deprived of their last campaign argument, 
and there would then be really no difference between the two 
parties. The people would be asked to choose between 
moderate Radicalism, as represented by Mr. Roosevelt, and the 
extreme “Socialism” and Radicalism of Mr. Hearst, or men 
who think as he does. The Democratic party at the present 
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time is simply a party of negation, a party of opportunism, a 
party drifting on the sea of politics without compass or oars, 
hoping a favourable current may carry it into the pleasant 
harbour of office. It may eventually bring up in port, but 


only because tide and wind are in its favour, and not by any 
effort on its part. 


At the risk of being accused of disturbing good relations— 
and the effort of this writer for a good many years has been 
directed on both sides of the Atlantic towards bringing about 
a clearcr comprehension of the temperamental differences of 
Americans and English, and it is only by understanding those 
differences that lasting relations, founded on good will and 
knowledge, can exist—it seems necessary, and may perhaps 
serve a valuable purpose in the future, to point out that great 
harm has been done to British prestige by the discussion in 
the English Press over the successor to Sir Mortimer Durand 
as Ambassador at this capital. 

In the past the Americans complained of the supercilious 
indifference with which they were treated by Englishmen, but 
now superciliousness has been replaced by fulsomeness, and I 
am not sure but what the latter is not more harmful for lasting 
good relations than the former. The Americans naturally 
resent any attempt at bullying, but they are satirically 
contemptuous of gush. 

What they respect perhaps more than anything else is 
strength. Not the swaggering strength of the bully, but the 
strength of the strong nation equally poised, which, conscious 
of its own strength, does not need to display it or to conceal 
it behind too many compliments. It is perfectly proper that 
the importance of the Washington Embassy should be recog- 
nised, because in many respects it is one of the most important 
posts to which a British envoy can be appointed, and, impor- 
tant as it is now, it is destined to be even more so in the near 
future, but at the same time the confession “of a fear that it 
may be difficult for them [the English] to rise to the new situa- 
tion,” to use the language of an influential American newspaper, 
helps neither England nor the United States in their intercourse. 
The majority of American papers—those, at least, that discuss 
serious questions in a serious way—express surprise that so 
much attention was given to the matter by the English Press. 
“The gravity of this discussion,” the New York 7zmes observes, 
“is only equalled by that of the agitation as to whether the 
German Ambassador or the British now has the readier access 
to the ear of the President and the greater influence on the 
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policy of the United States in consequence.” In the same 
vein comments the Springfield Repuédlican, which says that “the 
question of an Ambassador seems ridiculously over-estimated 
by the London newspapers which are agitating the question of 
the successor to Sir Mortimer Durand as the head of the British 
Embassy in Washington.” This paper points out that while 
an Ambassador can make himself very useful and do much to 
prevent incidents embarrassing to international relations, he 
cannot possibly have the influence which has been ascribed 
to him, Even if he maintains exceptional personal relations 
with the President and the Secretary of State “he still is con- 
fronted by ninety senators divided into opposing parties, and 
also by eighty millions of people who make public sentiment. 
No Ambassador can give enough dinners or make enough 
speeches to get much of a grip upon the American combination 
of President, Senate ana nation, although he may be an excep- 
tional adept in the social amenities and highly felicitous in his 
public utterances,” Quoting again from the New York 7imes, 
that paper truly says that the real policy of the United States 
“cannot very greatly be affected by an Ambassador, because 
the President himself is but an auxiliary and subordinate part 
in determining that policy.” 

The new Ambassador will find his task much easier if the 
impression is removed that he is the one man in the British 
Empire capable of filling the position, and if he is not heralded 
as coming here to do certain things which, on the face of them, 
are absurd. And again, he will find it less embarrassing in his 
official relations and easier to bring about that good under- 
standing which we are all so anxious to cultivate, if the fact 
that he is specially appointed to the President is somewhat less 
emphasised. The American people, and I mean not only the 
country at large, but many men in public life who shape 
national policy, resent the idea that an Ambassador is accredited 
to the President rather than to them, and they prefer that he 
shall be, as one writer has phrased it, “ not the British Ambas- 
sador at Washington, but the Ambassador of Great Britain to 
the United States of America.” 


In a recent utterance before the Trans-Mississippi Commer- 
cial Congress in Kansas City, Secretary Root made a notable 
speech, in the course of which he enunciated anew the official 
view of the Monroe Doctrine. I think it is the first time that 
an American statesman has given to England any share of the 
credit of the Monroe Doctrine. Mr. Root said: “ The clear- 
eyed, judicious diplomacy of Richard Rush, the American 
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Minister at the Court of St. James, effected a complete under- 
standing with Great Britain for concurrent action in opposition 
to the designs of the Holy Alliance, already contemplating 
the partition of the southern continent among the Great 
Powers of continental Europe.” That declaration was not 
the chance expression of the opinion or the feeling of 
the moment. “ It crystallised the sentiment for human liberty 
and human rights which has saved American idealism from the 
demoralisation of narrow selfishness and has given to American 
democracy its true world power in the virile potency of a great 
example.” The particular circumstances which led to the 


declaration no longer exist, Mr. Root admitted, but, he signifi- 
cantly observed : 


Other occasions for the application of the principle have arisen since; it 
needs no prophetic vision to see that other occasions for its application may 
arise hereafter. The principle declared by Monroe is as wise an expression 
of sound political judgment to-day, as truthful a representation of the senti- 
ments and instincts of the American people to-day, as living in its force as an 


effective rule of conduct whenever occasion shall arise, as it was on the 2nd 
of December, 1823. 


That, and not the interpretation recently sought to be given 
by Professor Burgess in Berlin, is the view most commonly 
held in the United States. It was recently pointed out in 
a leading American magazine that had the Monroe Doctrine 
not been in existence and applied to Mexico in the sixties, 
Mexico would now be acolony of France. “There are few 
American critics of the Monroe Doctrine to-day,” this writer 
continues, ‘‘ who regret that their views in regard to the treat- 
ment of the empire of Maximilian forty years ago did not 
prevail. They all agree now that Mexico is properly a part of 
the sphere of influence of the United States. The place to 
relax the Monroe Doctrine, if any, is further south.” 

But how much further south? this writer asks. He points 
out that if the Monroe Doctrine is to be abandoned anywhere 
it cannot be in Mexico, Central America, or the northern part 
of South America. The question whether the partition of 
Brazil is a matter of indifference to the United States he 
answers in the negative. In the next fifty years, he says, 
whether the Central and South American Republics remain 
politically independent or not, they will be in business sense 
entirely American. When that time comes and the United 
States has to seek new and enlarged markets for the disposal of 
its surplus products it will find it much more to its advantage 
to have Brazil open to American enterprise than if its three 
million square miles are cut up and partitioned among the 
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European Powers. “ Brazil is the richest field for commercial 
development remaining upon this earth. Under a friendly 
Republic it will remain open to American enterprise. Divided 
among garrisoned European Colonies they will be closed to us 
until we open them with the sword.” More and more it is 
recognised in the United States that the Monroe Doctrine has 
lost its political force, but is now valuable for the protection 
of American commerce. As the United States extends its 
commerce it adheres with greater tenacity to the maintenance 
of the Monroe Doctrine, which has put a ring around the 
American sphere of influence—the Western Hemisphere. 


Public attention for the moment shunts from the sublime to 
the ridiculous. In December Mr. Roosevelt appeared before 
the public in the vé/e of a statesman, discussing in his message 
great constitutional and international questions and those 
affecting the welfare and higher development of the people of 
the United States, Nothing he loves so much as to sermonise 
and moralise, and no man occupies such a conspicuous pulpit 
as the President of the United States, when from it he delivers 
his exhortation to Congress at the opening of the session, and 
all the world waits to hear what he has to say. 

But Mr. Roosevelt is a many-sided man, and he touches the 
great and the little with startling suddenness. All the country 
has laughed over the correspondence carried on between the 
President and ‘‘My dear Maria,” the wife of Mr. Bellamy 
Storer, the former American Ambassador to Vienna; and 
even the President’s best friends have regretted the undignified 
attitude in which he is placed by a correspondence that would 
have done credit to a boarding-school girl in her first term. 
It is mot necessary to analyse the correspondence. Mr. 
Roosevelt says Mr. Storer exceeded his authority, and Mrs, 
Storer disobeyed him when they attempted to have Archbishop 
Ireland of St. Paul raised to the Cardinalate. The Siorers 
assert that they simply acted in compliance with the Presi- 
dent’s instructions, who was anxious to see Archbishop 
Ireland receive the red hat as a reward for his past political 
services. This assertion of the Storers is confirmed by a 
letter which Mr, Storer declares was written to Mrs, Storer 
immediately on Archbishop Ireland’s return from a visit to 
President Roosevelt at Oyster Bay. The Archbishop wrote to 
Mrs, Storer that the President had said to him that while he 
told Mr, Storer that he would not write a letter to the Pope 
asking for the red hat for Archbishop Ireland, he, the Presi- 
dent, also said to Mr. Storer that be could go to Rome “and 
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say viva voce to the Pope how much I wish you to be Cardinal, 
and how grateful I personally would be to him for giving you 
that honour.” Inasmuch as the President has not denied 
having made that statement to Archbishop Ireland, and as 
Archbishop Ireland has not seen fit to challenge the accuracy 
of this alleged citation from his letter to Mrs, Storer, the 
conclusion reached by the discriminating public, is that when 
Mr. Roosevelt vehemently denounced Mr. Storer as a liar, he 
was suffering from one of those lapses of memory which has 
before overtaken him when engaged in a similar controversy. 

The Albany Argus has added to the gaiety of nations by 
classifying the different kinds of “liars” encountered by the 
President. Thus Judge P. ker, Mr. Roosevelt’s rival for the 
Presidency, was “an ati:v.ous liar”; Mr. Whitney, candi- 
date for Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, was: “a 
deliberate liar”; Ex-Senator Chandler was “a deliberate 
and unqualified liar”; Mr. Bowen, who at that time was 
American Minister to Venezuela, was “a disingenuous liar”; 
Mr. Wallace, the former chief engineer of the Panama Canal, 
was ‘‘an utter liar”; Mr. Shields, a prominent man, not a 
politician, was “an inventive liar,” and Mr. Storer was “a 
peculiarly perfidious liar.” A prophet of old said that “all 
men are liars,” but he was too hasty in his generalisation. 
Mr. Roosevelt, while believing that many of his fellow country- 
men are liars, has found time carefully to classify them. 


A. MAURICE LOw. 


VOL. XLVIII 


FRENCH BOOKS FOR OUR 
DAUGHTERS 


Now that it has become an essem!iil part of education to learn 
a foreign language, many opportu: \ics are offered to would-be 
students, especially where French is concerned. Elementary 
French is taught in every secondary school, in every Poly- 
technic centre, classes for French conversation are held in 
small towns, and even in remote country districts, and it would 
seem that every Englishman or Englishwoman ought to have 
at least a superficial knowledge of the language. 

However, this is very far from being the case. Middle-aged 
people generally declare that they have forgotten every word 
of the French they learnt at school, and students who are 
attending “conversation” classes seem to acquire but a very 
limited vocabulary. 

In both cases, the habit of reading French books for pleasure 
would remedy the evil. Men and women, who have little or 
no opportunity of keeping up the French which they learnt at 
school, would preserve and increase their knowledge of it; 
students who learn conversational French would extend the 
scope of their subjects of conversation ; to those who are still 
learning by the much-maligned grammatical system, the dry 
rules would suddenly become invested with life and. interest 
when their application became visible in the pages of a fasci- 
nating novel. 

And there is no doubt that French novels are fascinating, not 
only because they are written in the most beautiful of living 
languages, wielded with the utmost skill and charm by even 
second-rate French writers, but also because they are, as a 
rule, artistic and harmonious in their composition. The average 
French novel is constructed with due regard to proportion, no 
secondary episode or character being allowed to detract from 
the importance of the culminating parts. This sense of pro- 
portion is frequently lacking in English productions: books 
which contain too much matter, gowns adorned with too many 
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kinds of trimming, and dishes flavoured with several conflicting 
condiments are familiar to us all. 

Unfortunately, that very beauty of form has won for certain 
French novels a place in literature which is regrettable from 
the point of view of purity and morality; and a certain section 
of the English public has welcomed them, not on account of 
their beauty, but of their bold realism. Recent English writers 
have tried to please the public by imitating this realism, but it 
is only in a very few instances that they have succeeded in im- 
parting into their work the French artistic grace and lightness 
of touch. Many English people are quite ignorant of the fact 
that great numbers of French books are absolutely pure and 
clean, and fit to be placed in the hands of young girls. The 
present article is intended to help parents who do not know 
what French books to procure for their daughters and even for 
themselves. It is merely a catalogue, a very incomplete one, 
but which may, nevertheless, prove useful. I have divided it 
into two parts: the second part is a list of books which children 
and students of different ages can read in order to become 
familiar with the language. It is by no means a comprehen- 
sive list, being, in a great measure, restricted to books with 
which I happen to be personally acquainted, and no doubt 
many important omissions could be pointed out. Some of 
these books are merely amusing and harmless, but very useful 
in affording practice of the language ; others, of greater literary 
value, give some insight into the life of the French middle 
class, and are likely to promote a better understanding of the 
French character. 

This list is arranged under three different headings : 


(1) BOOKS SUITABLE FOR CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE. 

(2) BOOKS SUITABLE FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND CHILDREN 
OVER TWELVE. 

(3) NOVELS, WHICH GROWN-UP PEOPLE, AS WELL AS YOUNG 
GIRLS, CAN ENJOY. 


The first part comprises classical works of French Literature 
with which every student of French should become acquainted, 
Their beauty is such that, were French a dead language, it 
would be worth learning in order to read those works. I have 
appended to this first list the titles of a few books educationally 
valuable for the sake of the subject with which they deal, such 
as historical memoirs, travels, and works on popular science 
which are particularly excellent in French. 
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STANDARD CLASSICAL LITERATURE, 


Essais, extraits par Jeanroy 


Le Cid, Horace, Polyeucte, Cinna, tragédies 


Le Menteur, comédie 


Montaigne 
Corneille 


Andromaque, Britannicus, Iphigénie, tragédies. Racine 


Les Plaideurs, comédie 

Le Misanthrope : 

L’Avare 

Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 

Les Femmes Savantes 

Lettres, choisies par Sainte- Beuve 
Fables 


(H. Taine’s “ La Fontaine et ses Fables ” 


Pensées 

Provinciales 

Discours sur la Méthode 

Contes de Fées 

Lettres, choisies par Brunet 
Lettres, choisies par Eugéne Haas 
Lettres, choisies par Eugéne Haas 
Paul et Virginie . : 
De Allemagne . 

Méditations Poétiques 

Feuilles d’Automne 

Chants du Crépuscule 
Contemplations . 

Quatre-vingt treize 

L’Art d’étre Grand-pére 

Odes et Ballades ‘ 

Le Livre des Enfants et des Méres 
Pages choisies, par P. Sieven 
Pages choisies, par Lanson 

Les Erinnyes ; 
Stances et Poémes 

Les Trophées : 

Les Humbles, Contes 

Mireille : 

La Chanson de PEnfant 


” 
be 
Moliére 
33 


” 


” 
Mme. de Sévigné 
, La Fontaine 
should be read at the samc time.) 
‘ Pascal 


” 
Descartes 
Ch. Perrault 
Voltaire 
Mlle. de Lespinasse 
Mme. du Deffant 
Bernardin de Saint-Pierre 
Mme. de Staél 
Lamartine 
Victor Hugo 


9° 
A. de Musset 
Flaubert 
Leconte de Lisle 
Sully Prudhomme 
J. M. de Heredia 
Francois Coppée 
Mistral 
J. Aicard 


‘‘Chrestomathie Francaise,” by A. Vinet, is a useful selection 
of extracts from French poets, in three volumes : 


Tome I. ; , : Littérature de ’Enfance 
Tome II. Littérature de Adolescence 
Tome III. Littérature de la Jeunesse 


The following works of literary criticism are extremely 
interesting and instructive : 


Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise . ; ‘ Nisard 
Histoire de la Littérature Francaise . . : Lanson 
Etudes Littéraires 


Sainte-Beuve, Causeries du Lundi. 


Esquisses Contemporaines 
Soixante ans de Souvenirs 


E. Faguet 


" Extraits par Lanson 
Histoire Littéraire de la Suisse F ewes 


P. Godet 
G. Fromme!l 
E. Legouvé 
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HISTORICAL MEMOIRS, &c. 


Mémoires de Madame de Motteville 
- » Mademoiselle de Montpensier 
ns » Madame de Genlis 
a » Madame Vigée-Lebrun 
‘i » Madame d’Abrantés 
+5 » Madame Roland 


” » Madame Campan 
* » Madame Elisabeth 
99 », Madame d’Armaillé 


Edités par Madame Carette 
Mémoires du général baron Marbot 
Les Grands Chroniqueurs . : ‘ ‘ - Mme. Guizot de Witt 
Jeanne d’Arc ‘ ; Wallon 
Mémoires de Madame de La Rochejacquelein 
Les Femmes dans I’ Histoire ° . 
Mémoires de Madame de Lafayette 
La Grande Mademoiselle ; 


Arvéde Barine 


Vte. d’Haussonville 


Histoire d’un Paysan . : ; , Erckmann-Chatrian 
Origines de la France Contemporaine , : H. Taine 
ARTS 
Histoire de Habitation humaine Viollet Le Duc 
La Cité Antique . ‘ , ; ; é Fustel de Coulanges 
Léonard de Vinci : : , : : G. Séailles 
La Peinture ‘ : : ; : : Jules Breton 
Les Maitres @Autrefois . ; . ; Fromentin 
La Philosophie dans PArt . : : : ; H. Taine 


POPULAR SCIENCE 


La Vie wun Savant, par un Ignorant R. Vallery Radot 


Astronomie Populaire Flammarion 
Histoire d’une Bouchée de Pain| J. Macé 
Les Races Humaines L. Figuier 


La Chateau des Merveilles 
Entre Fréres et Sceurs 


De Noussane 
Lucien Biart 


L’[nsecte and [ Otseau, Michelet’ s choming books of practical Science, might 


come under this heading. 


ETHICAL, PHILOSOPHICAL AND EDUCATIONAL WORKS 


Du Vrai, du Beau, du Bien V. Cousin 
Histoire Morale des Femmes Legouvé 

Nos Filles et nos Fils . 

Une Eléve de Seize Ans ‘s 

Le Livre d’un Pére V. de Laprade 
La Bonne Souffrance . F. Coppée 
L’Education des Femmes par les Femmes O. Gréard 

Le Sens de la Vie ; . ‘ E. Rod 


La Vie Simple 
Jeunesse 
Auprés du Foyer. 


Ch. Wagner 
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” ” 
Lettres &4 Frang¢oise Marcel Piévost 
La Gréce Contemporaine . E. About 
Le Désert , ; P. Loti 
La Galilée . ¥ 
Voyages du Marquis de Beauvoir 
Sensations d’Italie : P. Bourget 
Notes sur Angleterre Taine 
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PART II 
BoOoOKS FOR CHILDREN UNDER 12 


Most of the books in this group and the following were 
written by Roman Catholic writers, and have a strong religious 
tendency, which would not be acceptable in many English 
households, It is difficult to recommend French Protestant 
children’s books, as most French Protestant children read 
translations of English and American books. However, books 
by Mme. de Pressensé are distinctly Protestant in tone ; the 
works of Hector Malot, Jean Macé, Stahl, Girardin, Jules Verne, 
André Laurie, &c., may be termed undenominational. 

Mile. Gouraud, Mile. Fleuriot, and Madame de Ségur ob- 
viously intended their stories to be read by Roman Catholic 
children ; the two former generally preserve a high moral 
tone. The writings of Madame de Ségur do not always meet 
with the approval of critical parents ; they often are extrava- 
gant and farcical, and only a few of her stories are in the least 
probable. But there is no doubt that no one ever succeeded 
better in amusing children, who, as a rule, read her books over 
and over again. This is probably due to the fact that her 
characters are full of life, though much exaggerated, and that 
impossible incidents do not trouble a child’s mind, 

The first book in this list is very religious, and would prove 
edifying to a Roman Catholic child, 


La Journal de Marguerite 

La petite Duchesse  . ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : Z. Fleuriot 
Monsieur Nostradamus 

Réséda , ‘ 

Un Enfant gaté . 

Cadette . 

Rayon de Soleil . 

Grand-Cceur 

Mandarine . 

Le Clan des Tétes- Chaudes 

Au Galadoc : : 

Le Petit Chef de Famille . 

Le Jeune Chef de Famille (sequel) 
Cadox . . ‘ 

Mes Héritages . . 

Les Pieds d’ Argile 

Tranquille et Tourbillon 
Bigarrette . 

Bouche-en-Cceur 

Les deux Enfants de Saint- ‘Domingue 
Petite et Grande. . 
Lettres de Deux ‘nly . 

Chez Grand-mére 

Ces pauvres Petits 

L’Enfant du Guide : 
La petite Maitresse de Maison 

Le Vieux Chateau, 
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Giboulée . ‘ ‘ ° 
Merle Blanc ; 
Le Chateau de Roc- Salé 
Les Enfants du Bois Fleury 
Plaisirs et Aventures . . 
Les Enfants du Capitaine . 
Les Vacances 4 Trouville . 
Histoire de Mile. Grinchue 
Le Fils de PAmiral ; 
La petite Jeanne 
L’ours de Neige. 
Les Deux Méres 
Le Violoneux de la S: \piniére 
La Fille de Carilés ‘ 
Chioris et Jeanneton . 
L’héritiére de Vauclain 
Les Etapes de Madeleine . 
Feu de Paille 
Franchise . 
Par dessus la Haie 
La Maison Roulante . ‘ 
Histoire d’une Poule Noire 
Mon Ami Jean 
Mon Amie Georgette. 
Jean qui Grogne « et Jean qui Rit 
La Soeur de Gribouille > ‘ 
Les Malheurs de Sophie 
Les Petites Filles Modéles (sequel) 
Les Vacances (sequel) ; 
L’Auberge de Ange Gardien 
Le Général Dourakine (Sequel). 
Les Enfants des Tuileries . 
Trois Mois sous la Neige . 
Contes du Petit Chateau 
Théatre du Petit Chateau (plays) : 
Histoire de Bayard, par le Loyal Serviteur 

Maroussia ‘ 
Histoire @’un Ane et de deux j jeunes filles . 
Le Chemin Glissant : ; 
Romain Kalbris . 

Sans famille 

Quand j jétais Petit Garcon 
Casse-noisette . A ‘. 
Le Chien de Brisquet. ; 
Trésor des Féves et Fleur des Pois 
Contes Bleus (fairy tales) 
Nouveaux Contes Bleus 
Par Monts et par Vaux 


Vieux Amis ° . 
Sur la Plage . ° 


En pleins Champs. 
Bois-Gentil . R 

Brunette et Blondinette 

Le Clos Toustain . , , 
Fréres et Sceurs. 4 : a 
Jacques et Jacqueline 

Le Journal de Thérése 

Une joyeuse Nichée . 

La Maison Blanche . 

Petite Mére 

Rosa 

Seulette ‘ 
Historiettes pour ‘les Petits 
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Mme Chéron de la Bruyére 


” ” 
” ”? 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
5] 


Mile. M. Laurent 


Mile. Z. Carrau 
Mme. Colomb 


” ” 
3? ” 
” ’ 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” b 


” phd 
Mine. de Stolz 


” 
F. Deschamps 
Mme. de Ségur 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 


” b] 
Mme. de Pitray 
Porchat 
Jean Macé 


” 


P. J. Stahl 


” 
” 
Hector Malot 


” 
Girardin 
Alexandre Dumas 


Ch. Nodier 
Laboulaye 


Mme. Guizot de Witt 


” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
Mme. E. de Pressensé 
” ” 
” ” 
” ” 
»” ” 
” ”» 
2? ” 
” ” 
”? 2? 
bP] ” 


E. M. Cretin ; 
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The following are a few pretty picture-books for 
nursery : 


Alphabet de Mlle. Lili : ‘ . ; : Froehlich 
Le Journée de Mlle. Lili 

La Vocation de Jujules_. 

Les Trois Chiens de Mlle. Lili . 

Les sept ans de Mlle. Lili . 

Mlle. Lili et ses Amis : : ‘ re 
Chiens et Chats . ‘ ‘ ; : . Lambert 
Vingt Fables de Lafontaine - , : % 
Les Exploits de Fanchette : , ‘ : Froment 
La Journée du petit Jean . ; : ; : P. Robert 
Ninette . ° ‘ ‘ : : 


” 


PERIODICALS 


Saint Nicolas. ‘ ; ‘ ‘ Fr ; (Delagrave, publisher) 
Mon Journal . - : ‘ ‘ : Hachette 


Journal de la Jeunesse ” 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE AND CHILDREN OVER I2 


Several of the following works are by authors who figured 
in the first group with books written for younger children. 
There is not a very great distinction between the two classes 
of their works ; these are only a little more advanced. The 
works of Jules Verne (of which I have only quoted a few of 
the best), André Laurie, Raynal, Assollant, P. Perrault, are 
stories of adventure very much appreciated by school-boys. 
Captain Mayne Reid’s books, much too long and too crude in 
the English originals, have been turned into fascinating juvenile 
literature by the translators of the Librairie Hetzel. Thethree 
volumes about the Napoleonic wars by the Capitaine Danrit 
are great favourites, and Mme, de Witt’s historical romances 
are delightful. 

This group also includes a few masterpieces by Sandeau, 
Toppfer, A. Daudet, Th, Bentzon, A. Dumas, X. de Maistre, and 
others. Gabriel Franay writes sentimental stories for girls in 
their teens, Mme. Bersier and Mlle. Hollard write for Pro- 
testant girls, whilst the very Catholic Journal de Marguerite is 
followed by its sequel, Marguerite d 20 ans. 
Aprés la Pluie, le Beau Temps . : : , Mme. de Ségur 
Diloy le Chemineau . ; , ; 

Francois le Bossu ‘ , : : , ee 5 
Violence et Bonté ‘ : ‘ ‘ ; : Mme. de Stolz 
Blanche et Noire , 

Les Mésaventures de Mle. Thérése . 
Le Trésor de Nanette ; : ‘ : - ‘ 
Le Manoir d’Yolan . ‘ , : : Mile. de Martignat 


Les Vacances @Elisabeth . 
Une vaillante Enfant . 


Alberte . oe lu le UD tlle. z. Fletriot 
Tombée du Nid . : ‘ 


” ” 


” ”? 
” ” 


”? ” 


” »” 
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Bengale . . 

Raoul Audry (sequel to “Le Jeune Chef de 
famille”) ; 

L’ Héritier de Kerguiou 

Miss Idéal . “ 

Armell Tranec . 

Alix 

Sous le Joug 

Gildas 'Intraitable 

Désertion 

Les bons Rosaec 

La Rustaude . 

Yvonne de Koatmorvan . 

Sans nom : ; 

Sans beauté 

Ces pauvres vieux 

La Toute Petite . 

Les Braves Gens (1870) . 

Le Neveu de l’oncle Claude 

Second Violon 

Les Enfants du Capitaine Grant 

L’Ile Mystérieuse 

20,000 Lieues sous les Mers 

Michel Strogoff . ‘ ji 

Le Pays des Fourrures ‘ 

Le Tour du Monde en 80 jours . 

L’Epave du Cynthia . ; . 

Axel Ebersen . = ‘ 

L’Oncle de Chicago . 

Les Naufragés des Iles Auckland 

Aventures du Capitaine Corcoran 

Montluc le Rouge . 

Voyages Involontaires 

L’Héritage de Jean 

Pour ?Honneur . 

La Sceur Perdue. 

Les deux Filles du Squatter 

Jean Tapin . ; 

Les Filleuls de Napoléon 

Petit Marsouin 

Scénes Historiques (3 vols.) 

Alsaciens et Alsaciennes 

Normands et Normandes . 

Un Patriote ‘i = 

Notre Dame du Guesclin = 

Vieilles Histoires de la Patrie 

L’Héritage du Fakir 

Les Héritiers de Montmercy 

Le Page de Napoléon < 

Au Temps de Guillaume Tell 

Miss Porc-Epic . 

L’Epée du Donjon 

La Roche aux Mouettes 

La Maison de Penarvan 

La petite Fée de Village . 

Nouvelles Genevoises 

Histoire d’un Enfant . 

Contes Choisis 

La Bouillie de la Comtesse ‘Berthe 

Histoire d’un —_ bon Chien 

Bijou : 

Pierre Casse- -cou- 

La Rose Blanche 
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Mlle. Z. Fleuriot 


” 
Girardin 
” 


” 


Jules Verne 


Jules Verne and A, Laurie 
André Laurie 


H. Raynal 
A. Assollant 


” 
Lucien Biart 
P. Perrault 


Captain Mayne-Reid 


” > 
Capitaine Danrit 


” ” 


” ” 
Mme. Guizot de Witt 


” 
Eudoxie Dupuis 
” ” 

9 ” 

” ” 


Mme.Chéron dela Bruyére 
Jules Sandean 


” ” 


Toppfer 
A. Daudet 


A. Dumas 
de Cherville 
Th. Bentzon 
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Geneviéve Delmas 

Yette . ; " ‘ 

Le Lépreux de la Cité d’Aoste 
Mademoiselle Huguette 

Le Chateau des Airelles 

Comme dans un Conte 
Micheline 

Pauvre Gar¢gon 

Tout droit P 

Marguerite A 20 ans 
Grand-Maman r 

Le Chalet des Sapins . 

Les Petits Boussargues 

Les Coups de Téte d’Yvonne 

Le Bonheur de Michel 

La Dette de Ben-Aissa 

Le Petite Chanteuse ‘ 

Un Chateau ot lon s’amuse 
Marchand d’Allumettes ‘ 
Le Vieux Ramasseur de Pierres. 


Th. Bentron 


” ” . 
Xavier de Maistre 
Gabriel Franay 


” ” 


9 ” 
Madame Bersier 
Henriette Hollard 
Jeanne Schultz 


Ch. Deslys 
Prosper Chazel 
F. Deschamps 


” 
G. du Pianty 
Mlle. Maréchal 
Berr de Turique 
Genneyraye 


” 
Aimé Giron 


Le Parrain de Cendrillon . ‘ ; ‘ L. Uhlbach 
Epis et Bleuets . . : : ; : : E. Legouyé 
Le Petit Gosse . ‘ ; : : ‘ ; W. Busnach 
Histoire de mon Oncle et dema Tante . .. A. Dequet 
Le Livre de Maurice . ‘ ‘ ° ; ° Silva 


NOVELS. 


This group naturally appeals to a much larger public than 
the two preceding, and has been much more difficult to compile. 
Very fastidious readers may object to some of the works it 
includes, while others may be surprised that I have not men- 
tioned Les trois Mousquetaires, and two or three of Gyp’s bcoks ; 
it is impossible to meet every different ideal of what constitutes 
purity and morality in a book. An attempt has been made to 
represent most of the best-known French writers, but it is 
well to caution those who are easily shocked against certain 
passages in Pécheur d'Islande, la Petit Chose, and especially /e 
Réve, though Zola imagined that he had succeeded ia writing 
a book for young ladies. 

The examples given of Balzac, George Sand, Edmond About, 
and Octave Feuillet are among the best works of these authors, 
as also those of René Bazin, a very successful young writer, 
and Anatole France. The brothers Rosny and the two Mar- 
guerittes have produced a few novels “pour les jeunes filles,” 
Ludovic Halévy, with his widely read Addé Constantin, set a 
fashion which was followed with success by Jean de la Bréte 
and Jeanne Schultz. Mérimée’s Coloméa is a literary classic, 
like Saintine’s Picciola, Un Saint, by Paul Bourget, is a beautiful 
picture of a country priest, a subject which has made the 
literary fame of Ferdinand Fabre. Alfred de Vigny’s Czng 


Mars, a model of French prose, is a very attractive historical 
romance. The two works by Erckmann-Chatrian, quoted 
here, are their masterpieces ; other books by the same writers 
Pierre Maél writes charming stories 
of the Breton coast, and Henry Gréville, M. Maryan, and J. 
Girardin have written many delightful books for young readers ; 
Dosia, Sonia, and les Koumiassine are interesting pictures of 


are apt to be a little dull. 


Russian society. 


Mrs. Craven’s Recit a’une Seur, much appreciated in Catholic 


circles, is pathetically written. Une Famille pendant la Guerre 
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contains authentic records of the Franco-Prussian war. 


Mme. T. Combe’s and Mme. Gagnetin’s books are intended 
for Protestant family readings, and so is Mme. de Pressense’s 
Genevieve, though very puritanical mothers sometimes object to 


the latter. 


Ursule Mirouet . 
Eugénie Grandet 
La Petite Fadette 
La Mare au Diable 
Fran¢gois le Champy 


La Roman dun Jeune Homme Pauvre 


Sibylle : 
La Roi des Montagnes : ‘ 
La Roman d’un Brave Homme . 
Stéphauette 

Une Tache d’ Encre 

Les Oberlé . 

La Terre qui meurt 

La Crime de Sylvestre Bonnard 
Le Livre de mon Ami - 

Les Fiangailles d’Yvonne 

Les Retours du Coeur 

Le Jardin du Roi 

Poum . 

Pécheur @’ Islande 

Mon Frére Yves 

Le Livre de la Pitié et de la Mort 
Le Roman d’un Enfant ‘ é 
Césette ‘ 

Contes Choisis pour la Jeunesse. 
Le Réve . . 
La Maison des deux Barbeaux ; 
Raymonde . ° 
Lettres de mon Moulin 

Le Petit Chose . ‘ 

Tartarin de Tarascon 

La Tulipe Noire 

Lettres 4 Francoise 

L’Accordeur Aveugle . 

Nini la Fauvette. 

Madeleine . 
Mademoiselle de la Seigliére , 
L’Abbé Constantin . : ° 
Mon Oncle et mon Curé . . 
Badinage , 


Balzac 


” 
George Sand 
” ” 


bb) 9° 
Octave Feuillet 


” 


E. About 


” 
René Bazin 


A. France 
qi. H. Rosny 


” . 
P. & V. Margueritte 
99 , 9 
Pierre Loti 


” ” 
E. Pouvillon 
G. de Maupassant 
Emile Zola 
André Theuriet 


” ” 
A. Daudet 
A. Dumas 
Marcel Prévost 


” ” 
Ernest Daudet 
Jules Sandeau 


Ludovic Halévy 
Jean de la Bréte 


” be) 
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La Neuvaine de Colette 
La Famille Hamelin . 
Jean de Kerdren 
Colomba . 

Picciola 

Un Saint 

Monique ‘ 
Julien Savignac , 
Xaviére a 
Mademoiselle de ‘Malavieille 
Cing-Mars . : . 2 
L’Ami Fritz P 
Madame Thérése 
Seulette ; ; 
Cendrillonnette 

Petit Ange . ‘ 

Fille de Rois ‘ 
Dosia . 

Petite Princesse . ‘ 

Les Koumiassine 

Sonia . ; 

Aurette ; 

Le Mari d@’Aurette 
Annunziata . ‘ 
Ce que peut lArgent ‘ 
La Cousine Esther 

Les Tuteurs de Mirée 
Une Dette d’Honneur 
Mon Cousin Guy 
Renée Orlis ‘ 

Au Retour . 

Récit d’une Sceur 

Une Famille pendant la Guerre 


Le Locataire des Demoiselles Rocher 


Les Epreuves d’Etienne 

La Famille Gaudry 

Courage et Dévouement 
Bons Cceurs et Braves Gens 
Lettres du Régiment . 
Au Drapeau 

Le Dévouement de Claudine 
Nicole 4 Marie . 

La Madone de Guido Reni. 
Heur et Malheur ‘ 

La Petite Concierge 

La Fée des Gréves 

Les Quatre Peurs du Géné ral 
La Fille du Braconnier 

Le Violon de Faience 

A Quelque Chose Malheur est Bon 
L’Ennemie . 

Ma Mie Jacqueline 

La Lune Rousse. 

Amour de Jeune Fille 

Aimer c’est Vaincre ‘ 
Les Fiancés du Spitzberg 

Le Beau Fernand 

Bibelot 

La Maison des Roses" 

Le Supplice d’une Mére 
Liette . ° 

Un Peu, Beaucoup, Passionnément 
Félured’Ame . . , 


REVIEW 


Jeanne Schultz 


” ” 


” ” 
Prosper Mérimée 
Saintine 
Paul Bourget 


Re = ” 
F. Fabre 
bbl 


Alfred de Vigny 
Erckmann-Chatrian 


Pierre Maél 


? ” 
Henry Gréville 
” bed 
” ” 
bb) :° 
39 99 
M. Maryan 
” 
” 


” 


Henri Ardel 


” 


” 
Mme. Craven 
Boissonnas 
J. Girardin 


” 


Ch. Deslys 
Maxime du Camp 
Louis d@’Or 
Maurice Loir 

J. Kergall 
Bergeret 
Bénédict 
Madame Dervoin 
Madame V. Monniot 
Paul Féval 

P. J. Stahl 

A. Malandri 


E. Raymond 
Jean Fid 
Mathilde Alanic 
Champol 

Mme. Caro 


” 
Xavier Marmier 
Mme. de Bovet 
May-Armand Blanc 


”? 


” 
A. Dourliac 


” 
Mme. Lescot 


” 
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Au Lis d’Argent . : ‘ : ‘ : ° F. Deschamps 

La Mariage du Fils Grandsire . : , - M. Poradowska 
Geneviéve ‘ : ‘ , ; ‘ : Mme. de Pressensé 
Cceurs lassts : : : ; : : ; Mme. T. Combe 
En plein Air ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘ : P ¥ ra 
L’Etincelle . . 5 : Ae et , F . iy 
(Euvre d’Amour Pa 99 
Fiancés ; : : ; ‘ : ‘ 5 ‘ ne 
Feuille de Tréfle . . : - ; : - . ” 
Petites Gens ; mm - 

Le Sentier qui monte . ‘ : , , . 9 5 

Elle ou Point d’Autre . : , ‘ . ‘ Mme. T. Gagnetin 


Pour elle 


” ” 
Une Trouvaille 


” ” 


Within the last few years several periodicals have been 
produced which are intended for family reading, and which 
can be trusted not to contain anything objectionable; among 
others, I may mention Lectures pour Tous and La Vie Heureuse, 
_ both published by Messrs. Hachette et Cie. Enjoyment in 
reading them is somewhat marred by the excessive number of 
advertisements which surround the text and illustrations. 

No doubt many readers will notice some important omissions 
from the above lists, and I can only repeat that this does not 
claim to be a comprehensive catalogue, but merely a few titles, 
put together at the request of many inquirers. 


H. C. DEVONSHIRE, 


RUSSIA ON THE EVE OF THE 
ELECTIONS 


(By OuR SPECIAL COMMISSIONER) 


ONE of the earliest schoolmen, Hrabanus Maurus, if I remember 
aright, composed a treatise upon Nothing and Darkness—de Nihilo 
et Tenebris—in which he naively observes : “‘ Nonentity is such a 
sorry, inane, shapeless condition that it is impossible to shed tears 
enough at the thought of such a wretched state.” Now to the 
close observer, all Russian life seems at the present moment to 
be tending to that nothingness and gloom, although outsiders 
stationed at remote coigns of vantage may see, or think they see, 
bright points in the darkness. 

Russia is about to undergo a new and fateful ordeal. The 
nation is on the eve of one of those momentous crises which mark 
the systole and diastole of the movement, now revolutionary now 
reactionary, to which the war with Japan gave a powerful, per- 
haps a decisive, impetus. In February the elections take place 
under conditions which it is no exaggeration to term grotesque. 
In March the deputies will assemble in the Tavrida Palace either 
to make laws or to break them, and within a few days or weeks 
of the opening of the second Duma the fate of the present Con- 
stitution, with the existence of which that of the Duma itself is 
bound up, will be definitely decided. All may be well if the new 
legislative assembly accepts the part assigned to it by the funda- 
mental laws, discusses the hundred bills which the present Cabinet 
has been laboriously framing for the last six months and 
endeavours to improve in this way the condition of the peasantry, 
the workmen, the Jews, the Poles, the Lithuanians, and of al] 
the other aggrieved elements of the population. That presupposes 
a quiet, sane, persevering kind of labour like most of the 
helpful work done in this world, but as it is dissociated from far- 
resonant events, and cannot give the forefeeling of historic 
triumphs, it is powerless to keep alive the fervour of ambitious 
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or emotional natures. And what demagogues need is a very 
different kind of activity. In Russia especially they are desirous 
of pulling down ancient systems of Government, rooting up old 
faiths, demolishing historic institutions, and making a clean 
sweep of the past before building or even agreeing as to what 
they will build on the ruins. Which of the two courses the 
Russians will strike out is not yet quite certain, but if the fate of 
the first Duma should overtake the second, it is quite on the 
cards that the Government may adopt the revolutionary idea in 
a modified form, destroy many relics of the past, and build up 
new institutions better adapted to the present wants and changed 
temperament of the awakening nation. 

The conflicting conditions—revolutionary terror and Govern- 
mental repression—under which the elections are about to take 
place are unwonted. It may well be questioned whether any 
European Government would allow them to continue. For they 
are incompatible with even that moderate degree of political 
liberty which is indispensable to a free choice. In many provinces 
of Russia the laws which guarantee such personal freedom as 
hitherto existed, have been suspended in order the better to check 
assassination, pillage, and incendiarism. In those districts a 
newspaper may be confiscated and even suspended indefinitely 
simply because the General Governor thinks it is, or may become, 
harmful. Any individual there may be arrested and sent out of 
the province for a similar reason. Murderers and persons guilty 
of an attempt to kill may be tried by military field-tribunals which 
acquit or condemn them within forty-eight hours, and the sole 
penalty which such a court may inflict is death.* In a word 
there is, there can be, no guarantee that in any of those provinces 
a man who agitates for party purposes will go unpunished. And 
without agitation, without interesting the electors in the issues, 
there is no real election. 

It may be that the Government is right in suspending the 
operation of the ordinary laws and subjecting the inhabitants of 
vast districts to exceptional legislation. Possibly order cannot 
be restored at any lesser sacrifice of personal liberties. Certainly 
there is something to be said for this view, more perhaps than 
foreigners can realise. But only one of two contradictory things 
should be attempted simultaneously and martial law excludes 
freedom of elections. The authorities ought to have decided 
which of the two was more necessary. If it be more important 
to the nation that such imperfect order as at present reigns should 


* From this sentence there lies an appeal, but the conditions on which it 
may be made are not regulated by law. 
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be maintained than that a Duma should be speedily got together, 
then the elections ought to be put off sine die, and if the assembly 
of the second parliament be an urgent necessity, the Russian 
equivalent of martial law ought to be abolished. 

In Russia itself the weight of evidence and the consensus of 
opinion is decidedly against the continuance of repressive legis- 
lation. For this there are various grounds of which the most 
convincing is the fact that they repress little or nothing. Murders 
are committed in broad daylight almost always without let or 
hindrance. The victims are designated and occasionally warned 
in advance. Precautions of a kind are also taken by the menaced 
party. But there is little hope of escape. General Ignatieff was 
warned that if he should visit Tver as member of the Zemstvo he 
would be assassinated. He told a friend of mine that he would 
go without fear because he attached no importance to the warning. 
General Launitz, the Prefect of St. Petersburg, was warned that 
if he visited the new hospital church he would be murdered. He 
paid some attention to the intimation, for on the fatal morning 
he took a specially tender farewell of all the members of his 
family and blessed his children with unwonted fervour when 
leaving home. General Pavloff resided in a Government house 
which was under special supervision, and as he had been con- 
demned to death by the revolutionists he never exposed himself 
to danger, never walked in the streets and took exercise daily in 
a back garden between nine and ten o’clock every morning, 
Yet he too was killed with the utmost ease. For so long as there 
are fanatics willing to sacrifice their lives in order to deprive a 
fellow citizen of his, there are no repressive laws that will hinder 
every attempt to do the deed of blood. Moreover penal measures 
to be effective should be uniform and universal, the same crime 
should be visited with the same penalty in whatever part of the 
Empire it may be perpetrated. But in Russia neither condition 
holds good of the exceptional measures in question. For the 
ordinary laws are in vigour in one province while the extraordinary 
rules obtain in the adjoining provinces. In Simbirsk, for instance, 
there is freedom of assembly, freedom of association, freedom of 
the press, and a man who commits a political murder there is 
judged by the ordinary tribunals, and is not condemned to death. 
But in all the neighbouring provinces coercive methods prevail- 
Why this difference ? Nobody, not even the head of the Govern- 
ment, can give a satisfactory answer. 

A real governor, a true statesman, would make very short work 
of that series of incongruities. If the end be really desired, the 
means should be really effectual. A ruler of men should himself 
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be a business man at least to the extent of adjusting means to 
ends. But in no case of importance has the Cabinet seized the 
situation, devised measures to meet its needs and then insisted 
on the employment of those measures with all the influence it 
wielded. In no one case. The first time it failed was when 
dealing with the agrarian question. Then the Prime Minister 
advised the Crown to make a present of certain appanage lands 
to needy farmers, and he laid stress on the gratuitousness of the 
transfer. But the Crown rightly or wrongly refused to accept 
the Premier’s advice, and M. Stolypin remained at his post. The 
second time was when the Cabinet had acquired the conviction 
that the Jews must be enfranchised, or at any rate, emancipated 
from some of the most galling restrictions that hamper them 
to-day. It may well be that the Cabinet was mistaken in advising 
far-reaching measures of relief and that a statesman would have 
postponed reform until the Duma met. But that is another 
question which is irrelevant to the point. The facts are that the 
Prime Minister had a Jewish Reform Bill drafted ; that it was 
discussed, approved, and that he pleaded warmly that it should 
be ratified and enacted in the same way that the peasants’ Reform 
Bill had been sanctioned and promulgated. He expected great 
results from this innovation and feared baleful consequences if 
it were rejected. Yet it was rejected, and he continued at his 
post. On the third occasion the Premier and many of his col- 
leagues let it be known that they consider the present electoral 
law illogical and pernicious. And in this view unbiassed students 
will unanimously concur. Yet neither he nor they venture 
boldly to look the facts in the face, draw the practical conclusions 
from them and alter the electoral law, lest “ the weaker brethren 
should be scandalised.” In lieu of that, he caused the Senate to 
interpret the various clauses on the present electoral law and to 
interpret tens of thousands of electors out of the lists of voters. 
The Cabinet seriously damaged its reputation by this underhand 
action. And the net gain? So far as one can judge, it is nil. 
For the elections bid fair to go against whatever political 
group may hold the maxims and principles with which the 
Government has identified itself. I do not say against the 
Government itself because that is self-evident. It would be 
impossible to find ten Russian deputies whatever their real views 
who would openly confess that they supported the Government. 
As things now are, every Cabinet will be opposed by the whole 
Duma including the Conservative and Reactionary groups. The 
only practical question is whether the intensity of that opposition 


will hinder the deputies from working together for the good of 
VOL, XLVIII 68 
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the country and enacting helpful laws. If not, the position is 
saved, and Russia will revive rapidly. If the feeling of hatred 
against the Cabinet or against the régime is greater than the 
sense of duty towards the nation, there will be no work done by 
the Duma, the Cabinet will have lost the best part of a year and 
a splendid opportunity for reforming the electoral law which 
may not again return. And it looks as though the latter of 
these contingencies were the most likely. To prophesy, however, 
would be rash in revolutionary Russia when many surprises are 
still in store even for the best informed. But if things as they 
are in January may serve as indications of what they will be in 
March, the forecast we are warranted in making is that the 
second Duma will end like the first. The Radical press in Russia 
looks confidently forward to that culmination and is calling on 
the nation to organise and rise in arms after the dissolution. 

The ground on which this forefeeling—it is hardly more than 
a forefeeling—reposes are not so much the temper. of the parties 
as the temperament of the people. Russians—say their own 
sober countrymen—are not ripe for self-government. That of 
course is not their fault, it is their misfortune, and their rulers 
are greatly to blame for bringing it upon them. But there is 
no reason why they should not fit themselves for the task as 
other nations have done. The process, however, requires time, 
and during that time the country will in all probability be given 
over either to civil war—to crimes that will truly stagger humanity 
—or else it will be governed without a Duma and under a 
constitution which will differ considerably from that which 
exists on paper to-day. To-day there are many parties but no 
patriots. All the political groups—Reactionary, Conservative, 
Moderate, Liberal, Radical, Revolutionary—want to use the nation, 
not to serve it. They have broken with tradition and appear to 
have no sense of the past, no presentiment of the future. Their 
moral purpose, too, strikes one as shadowy. The English 
revolution was, to a considerable extent, religious, the French 
upheaval was ethico-social, but the Russian is nondescript and 
ends by easy gradations in highway robbery, murder, and mad- 
ness. The Duma democrats, for example, may be likened to 
priming-wire leading to the revolutionary explosives; the 
reactionary League of “ Genuine Russian People” would bring 
back and perpetuate not the few good points of the autocracy 
but most of its vices. 

With however open and unbiassed a mind we may set about 
the study of the Russian revolution, we shall find it hard to come 
upon a stimulus for enthusiasm, or food for sympathy among the 
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active forces on either side. This particular endeavour may, 
indeed, be noble or that desperate attempt may be reprehensible, 
and the open-eyed historian, accessible to all data, will say so. 
But he will not allow his sympathy for liberty, for tolerance, for 
brotherhood and enlightenment, to bind him to the fact that 
inhuman crimes deserve reprobation, even when committed in 
the name of those political and social ideals, Doubtless history 
will not be more exacting when dealing with the Russian move- 
ment than with the English or French Revolution. And large 
allowances must be made for excesses perpetrated in the white 
heat of passion. Crimes against the person and property are so 
to say the shadow of revolutions. They must be taken as a 
necessary evil arising from uncontrolled—and perhaps uncon- 
trollable—impuise, from everpowering emotion, from an enfeebled 
moral sense. But none the less they are labelled crimes by all 
normal people, and no great party seriously propagates them as 
part of a system. In Russia unhappily it is otherwise. These 
deeds of blood and cruelty are praised, the perpetrators extolled 
as heroes, and the spectators, especially the youth of the nation, 
exhorted to imitate the generous example. And abroad many 
applaud unwittingly. 

For in England, France, and America the revolution is deli- 
neated asa simple movement with a given direction, definite aims, 
and the usual methods of political warfare, whereas, in truth, it 
is the sum of many movements which pursue conflicting aims, 
and employ methods that range from fervent prayer to bomb- 
throwing. Again, the words used to denote the parties, their 
methods, their strivings and dealings are polarised by long use in 
countries where the things connoted are wholly different. And 
for that reason these terms are misleading. Thus “ Liberalism,” 
“Socialism,” “ Conservatism,” the “ Labour party,” the “ Demo- 
cratic party,” “ political offences,” do not mean in contemporary 
Russia what they connote in England or America. Most German 
Socialists, for example, would shrink from approving murder as 
a means of political warfare. American Democrats would with- 
hold the title of heroes from the assassins of Presidents Lincoln, 
Garfield, and McKinley. . English Conservatives, even in the days 
when there was much to preserve, would have scorned the notion 
of conspiring to repeal the Act of Settlement, and shrink from 
threatening their antagonists with sudden death on some dark 
night from a bullet or a dagger. Well, in Russia the political 
groups do what the English parties that bear the same name 
would leave undone, while they refrain from doing what the latter 
reckon it their businesss to do. 
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Take the Duma as an illustration, and note how the Russian 
regards it. The extreme Socialist and Revolutionary parties make 
use of it as a hotbed of sedition, a revolutionary centre from 
which the agitation against the Government can be effectually 
and cheaply carried on—partly at the expense of the Crown. Less 
extreme Radicals follow the lead of the Jacobins. The members 
of the centre either remain passive, join the majority, or offer 
such a feeble opposition that complete surrender would be 
preferable. The first Duma refused to work unless the Cabinet 
resigned, and the Constitution was altered so as to compel the 
Tsar to take his Ministers from the majority in the Legislative 
Assembly. In other words, it vindicated for itself the functions 
of a Constituent Assembly. The Government naturally refused 
to yield, and the result was the dissolution. The second Duma 
will probably make the same demand in a modified shape, and 
ask that full powers be accorded to the Parliament, making that 
a condition of legislative work. That is the war-cry at the elec- 
tions, and all Liberal parties are repeating it. The Tsar gave 
them a share of ‘the legislative power which he theretofore 
wielded alone. He reserved for himself the right of initiative, 
but undertook that without the assent of the Duma that initiative 
should be barren. He may, therefore, dissolve the Duma as often 
as he likes, but he cannot legislate without its co-operation. 
And national life is impossible unless the people’s representatives 
and the sovereign hit upon some modus vivendi et operandi. It 
may be the powers granted to the Duma are inadequate, and 
that a larger share is necessary. ‘But as yet there has been no 
tangible proof of this, and the deputies refused ostensibly to give 
any. If they had set to work to redress grievances, to inaugurate 
reforms, to change the condition of the nation for the better by 
extracting all the good possible from the institutions that exist 
or can be created, there would very soon have been a marked 
change in the direction of greater freedom for the people and 
fuller rights for the nation’s representatives. By its very nature 
a limited monarchy is always moving towards a democratic goal. 
Moreover, the Emperor never drew an arbitrary line between 
what he would and what he would not grant. His standard was, 
he stated, the welfare of the nation. Consequently, if the nation 
could show experimentally that its welfare would be promoted 
materially bya larger measure of liberty, there is little doubt that 
it would be readily accorded. But unless the Chamber of Depu- 
ties proceeds to real business and discharges some part of its 
primary duties, there is little hope of a compromise. A Duma 
to be used only as a revolutionary centre for carrying on 
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subversive agitation at the expense of the Crown is an anomaly 
which the Government declares it will not brook. 

There is a vast amount of good work waiting to be done, which 
it was in the power of the first Duma to accomplish effectually, 
and which Russian patriots of any and every party ought, one 
would think, to set above the interests of a personal nature or a 
political clique. Thus, before deciding whether the nation’s 
welfare would be best promoted by a limited monarchical form of 
Government, a Democratic Republic, or some third state system 
differing from either, it would seem incumbent on Russian depu- 
ties to see that the further existence of their nation as a great 
Power was properly guaranteed, and the various elements of the 
population enabled to contribute suitably to its greatness. The 
ravages of the war should have been repaired. The system of 
the finances should and could have been examined, modified, 
improved. The economic basis upon which the finances are 
grounded needed widening and strengthening, a fairer distribu- 
tion of the burdens of taxation, of which the unfortunate peasants 
bear far more than their share, was an urgent, an imperative need. 
Yet the men who were wasting days and weeks in eloquent outbursts 
of oratory, bewailing the desolate condition of the peasants, could 
not be prevailed upon to sit down and address themselves to the 
task of bettering the peasants’ lot. The working men, whose just 
demands had in some cases been satisfied by the employers, were 
in many districts still in need of remedial legislation, while in 
other cases the employers, who were closing their works, dis- 
missing their operatives and quitting the country, required some 
inducement in the form of a fair return on their capital to remain. 
Then there was the question of education which had been talked 
about, written about, struggled for ever since the beginning of 
the nineteenth century and was still awaiting a solution. The 
Russian people are, perhaps, the least civilised, the least instructed, 
the most benighted and rude amongst the great communities of 
the world. “Russia,” says the contemporary Russian writer, M. 
Menshikoff, “is the poorest and most ignorant of countries. 
Mighty masses of the people are on a level of barbarism, which 
is scarcely higher than that of the epoch of the Vandals.” * Ele- 
mentary and technical schools would do something for them, and 
the need of inaugurating them was pressing. The reform of the 
clergy might also contribute to their moral amelioration. Then 
there was a navy to be created, an army to be organised, drilled, 
wrought into an instrument of offence and defence ; there were 
Russia’s relations towards her neighbours, rivals, and her ex- 

* Novoye Vremya, December 1, 1906. 
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enemy to be shaped, the character of which would depend upon 
the soundness of the internal organism. There was also the 
reform of the law courts, the simplification of the administration 
of justice, the decentralisation of the work of governing, the 
grant of certain rights to the Polish, Lithuanian, Jewish, and 
other non-Russian elements of the people, who amount in all 
to some 30 per cent. of the population. But to none of these 
things would the deputies set their hands. They wanted the 
rights of a Constituent Assembly, and refused to legislate until 
they received them. Meanwhile, they filled the echoes of the 
Tavrida Palace with Philoctetes’ complaints, which were less 
endurable than those of the famous Greek archer, because 
they had the remedy in their own hands. They dished up 
speeches that had won for Robespierre the plaudits of the 
Jacobins, or for Danton the passionate approval of the 
Cordeliers.* 

If the second Russian parliament begins like the first, it will 
also end like the first, only much more quickly, say the friends 
of the Government. Opposition pure and simple on the part of 
the Deputies will be answered by the dissolution of the Duma. 
And then? Then it may reasonably be assumed that before 
proceeding to elections a third time the Crown will meditate on 
the most appropriate form to be given to representative govern- 
ment. For although it might be possible to effect the restoration 
of the autocracy and to govern the empire for a time in the old 
way, neither the present Premier nor the present Tsar would 
venture to make that experiment. The truth is that Autocracy 
in Russia is as dead as was the Great Pan to the Greeks after 
Thamus the sailor had proclaimed the fact. The only form in 
which absolutism could now be revived in Russia is that of an 
idol of the army. Representative institutions have become in- 
dispensable to the people and there is a touch of delicate irony 
in the circumstance that it is the advisers of the ex-autocrat 
who are endeavouring to engraft them on the nation while the 
champions of popular liberty are doing their best to keep them 
from taking root. Undoubtedly if the second Duma prove an 
abortion, certain problems will be raised which would otherwise 
be considered solved. Thus while the principle of representative 
institutions would not be called in question, it might well be 
doubted whether the Duma as at present constituted is worth 


* One Deputy in particular delivered a good speech in the Duma, and 
received the credit of it from all his hearers but one. That one was a well- 
known Professer, who not only recognised in it a celebrated speech of 
Robespierre’s, but also remarked to the orator that an effective passage 
of it had been omitted. 
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perpetuating. A new electoral law would in any case be pro- 
mulgated which would not be based as is the present one upon 
the assumption that the wisest legislators are the benighted 
peasants whose mental and moral state is so little better than 
that of barbarians, It is not impossible, although less probable, 
that the council of the Empire may be made the nucleus of the 
new chamber. Another contingency is a representative body 
taken from the Zemstvos in the country, and the municipalities 
in the towns. But as the prophets were mistaken who predicted 
that the bier of the first Duma would be the cradle of liberty, 
so will those others prove wrong who hold that the dissolution 
of the second parliament will lead to the revival of autocracy. 

But there are many honest patriotic men who ask themselves 
anxiously whether any mere form of Government can infuse 
into the people that elixir of moral life without which there is no 
issue Out of Russia’s present difficulties and no salvation in the 
future. Whether the country is a Republic or a Monarchy will 
not constitute an answer to that question. No political frame- 
work will make up for the essential defects of the picture. And 
one of the most dangerous ills from which Russia now suffers 
might be termed heart-eating rust which destroys energy and 
weakens moral purpose. Russia is not yet a real political 
organism, and the question to be answered practically is, can 
she become one? At present she is but an automaton like 
Vaucanson’s flute-player, the parts of which are kept together 
artificially. If therefore to-morrow or next year the chief of the 
State were to die or disappear there would be utter chaos. In 
Great Britain on the contrary even if the entire machinery of 
Government were swallowed up by an earthquake, confusion 
would not ensue because the people would create another just 
as naturally as the lobster renews its broken shell. But to the 
chronic incapacity under which the Tsar’s subjects appear to 
labour must be added an acute attack of temporary insanity. 

An epidemic of madness is raging in northern Russia to-day 
on a psychic soil prepared by alcoholism, syphilis, and degeneracy. 
Its manifestations include a state of fanaticism, a degree of self- 
abnegation and a power of morbid emotion unexampled since 
the epoch of the Flagellants. Young men are not merely ready 
to die in a cause of which they have no clear conception, but 
they are as eager for death as were those misguided early 
Christians who besought the Roman judges to include them 
among those marked out for martyrdom. But the Christian 
candidates for martyrdom were at least buoyed up by their faith 
in the unseen. In Russia there is no such faith to give a nerve 
to purpose or warmth to principle. Human life in Russia has 
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fallen in value because it is no longer attached to anything more 
substantial than interests that change and pass away. It has no 
connection with the invisible, the immortal. The faith that was 
the link between the two worlds is gone, and that consciousness 
of mutual responsibility which constitutes such an important 
element of human dignity has likewise faded. In lieu of ideas, 
therefore, men pursue interests and operate with passions. 
Hence murder is an everyday occurrence since the word assassin 
has become synonymous with hero. Eminent men who have 
served their country and their Tsar to the best of their lights as 
well as obscure policemen, soldiers, watchmen, whose sense of 
duty is in truth a redeeming feature in this saturnalia of blood 
and crime, pass one by one across the bloodstained boards of 
the theatre to vanish suddenly in the gloom of eternity. Why? 
Cui bono? 

The most amazing and most disheartening trait in this panorama 
of emotional fanaticism and steady unflinching courage is that 
we can nowhere find that any great principle has sway over local, 
professional, and personal interests. 

One of the greatest dangers which the foreign historian of 
Russia has to guard against is exaggeration, and it is almost im- 
possible to generalise without unduly magnifying one aspect of 
things and belittling another. But no amount of evidence that 
could be got together between this and the Day of Judgment 
would suffice to make good a sweeping indictment against a 
whole people. Therefore we may take it that the subjects of the 
Tsar, or the more active elements among them, are passing 
through an acute psychic malady which will be ultimately cured, 
and we cannot but regret that it is precisely they who have most 
influence on the course of things political, social, and ethical. 
Whether the coming generation will be an improvement is very 
questionable, for it lacks even that slender leaven of instruction, 
education, and moral training which the men of to-day possess. 
And it is to the train of thought aroused by these and a series of 
kindred facts that the pessimism of contemporary Russian thinkers 
is attributable. 

The leaders of the “ emancipation” movement are young men 
whose ardours and sympathies are as generous as were those of 
Blake, Coleridge, and Camille Desmoulins during the French 
Revolution. But their aims are materialistic, their methods 
homicidal, and their maxims subversive of all ethics, social and 
religious. Inthe name of humanity they perpetrate, and order 
others to perpetrate, inhuman crimes. They denounce science 
in the name of enlightenment, hinder the growth of representa- 
tive institutions in the interests of liberty, and make human life 
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cheaper than that of the horse or the sheep, in the name of the 
“sacredness of the person.” Brought up on such spiritual 
pabulum as this, the men of the coming generation will form a 
class—almost a species—apart. Owing to strikes, to revolts, to 
chemical obstruction,* to boycotts, there has been no systematic 
education in Russia for over two years. It has been one con- 
tinuous revolt of school-children against their masters and the 
latter have been worsted. . 
The Universities led the revolt. They asked for self-govern- 
ment, and asked in vain for generations. At last they attained 
their object, and now they are using their privileges in order to 
render the Universities nurseries of political disaffection, head- 
quarters of socialism and anarchism. Science is eliminated. 
Some high schools have been used as storehouses by bombists. 
In no other country has such an abnormal phenomenon been 
witnessed, nowhere else would it be tolerated. Neither the 
professional body nor the Tsar’s Government possesses as much 
moral courage as the average pale-faced English Methodist 
weaver, who links knowledge to duty by resolute action. The 
first move in the autonomous university was made by the 
students, and their aim was to become the masters of the 
institution, having first ousted the Professors. They announced 
that the right of closing and opening the Universities belongs to 
them, and to them only, and that if in order to celebrate a 
political anniversary, to mark their disapproval of the Govern- 
ment or to punish a professor, they should close the institution 
for a day, a month, a year, that decree shall be respected. They 
claimed that the prerogative of the Professors’ Council should be 
transferred to their council. For they have their own council, 
their own chancellery, and their own reels of red tape as befits 
future bureaucrats, and they impose a tax on every student to 
pay for the stationery. A professor who is suspected of belong- 
ing toa non-Liberal party is boycotted, ordered to resign and 
not allowed to lecture any more. In Kieff the Rector appeared 
at one of their meetings and asked to say a word to the students, 
but they curtly told him he must write his name on the list and 
await his turn. Inthe School of Forestry in St. Petersburg they 
summoned the Director to their Bar. As their council had no 
legal existence he declined to come. They replied they would 
force him. They accordingly resolved not to separate all night, 
refused to allow any student to leave the institute, and had cheap 
* One kind of punishment which is frequently applied in boys’ and girls’ 
schools is the generation of foul and noxious gases in the class-room. I 


ought to say that it is employed only by pupils to punish their teachers and 
hinder the lessons. 
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provisions, chiefly apples, brought in. In the early hours of the 
morning, the Director ate humble pie and appeared before them 
contrite and submissive. 

Professor Albitsky, who was suspected of secretly holding 
monarchist principles, was ordered by the students to resign. He 
naturally refused, for professors by law are irremovable. But 
the students insisted. They hissed him, they jostled him, finally 
they ordered him out of the lecture-room, and when somebody 
asked what would happen if he refused to go, the answer came : 
“We shall throw him out on a wheelbarrow.” And what is 
done in Universities is parodied in grammar-schools, where tiny 
mites revolt against their elders, and order their teachers to quit 
the school. At present there seems little hope of reform any- 
where. Pruning may result in some good. The Universities are 
condemned without appeal ; they have lost their raison d'étre. 
Possibly the Government will at last recognise the fact, accept 
it, and draw the necessary consequences from it, abolishing 
those medizval European institutions once for all, and founding 
professional and technical schools instead, where instruction 
shall be given and politics excluded. Unless some such step be 
taken soon, the hope of Russia will be nipped in the bud. In- 
deed, it may already be too late. 

It is the youth, too, who carry on the journalistic work in the 
Empire, and the manner in which it is done gives us a measure 
of the gulf that divides the Western European from the Russian 
Asiatic. The best democratic organ in Russia is the Retch, for it: 
is edited with relative moderation. Yet a few days ago the editors 
of that journal deliberately accused two men by their names and 
Christian names of having respectively planned and executed the 
murder of the Radical Jewish deputy Herzenstein last summer. 
In England, in Germany, in the United States there is probably 
not one daily paper that would lend itself to such an unquali- 
fiable act even were the proofs unanswerable. The indictment was 
clear, complete, emphatic. Other newspapers reproduced the 
accusation, some protesting against it, others applauding. The 
accused men wrote indignant letters. Then came in the same 
journal (Reich) the statement, not an apology, that names were 
wrongly given as the result of “a vexatious misprint” ; that the 
two accused men were not criminals, but two others whose names 
were somewhat ‘different! And whether these last are more 
guilty than the first, or have had anything whatever to do with 
the crime, has not been made probable by the allegation of a 
single fact. 

Other Radical organs edited with verve and talent exhibit such 
a total lack of the moral sense that one cannot but take a 
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gloomy view of Russia’s future until one has shaken off the 
terrible impression they give. One of them is known as Young 
Life and the gist of its teaching ‘is the glorification of murder 
and other crimes. One can understand without approving men 
resembling a certain Servian Minister who three years ago 
defended with vigour and fanatical passion the murder of the 
King and Queen of Servia. He pleaded very exceptional cir- 
cumstances. One may even make allowances for the morbid 
mental condition of those fanatical revolutionists who claim that 
systematic political assassination as a means to a desirable end 
is permissible. One can find some excuse for the aberrations 
of those people so long as they show signs that they have not 
lost all traces of a moral sense. But when they glory in the 
shedding of innocent blood, when they chuckle over the suffer- 
ings of their victims, when they execute a sort of wild Indian 
dance around the mutilated corpses of the men who died bravely 
at their posts, and when they publish ribald jokes on the heads 
and legs of the victims blown off their trunks for the delectation 
of the half-educated men and women, the sober reader has some 
grounds for misgivings. The organ of the coming generation 
of Russians, Young Life, makes a practice of such articles as 
that. In one, it especially paints a ghastly picture entitled 
Merry Devils * of the descent into hell of the city prefect of 
St. Petersburg, of General Ignatieff, of General Pavloff and of 
several other high officials who were murdered of late by the 
revolutionists. The vulgarity, the fierce delight, the monstrously 
inhuman tone of the article are unfortunately symptomatic and 
evilboding. 

These are a few of the signs of the times—incapacity on both 
sides to utilise a victory or profit bya good opportunity, the lack 
of moral courage and of consistency on the part of the Govern- 
ment, the lack of measure and of moral purpose on the part of 
the revolutionists who degrade the Duma, the press, and the 
educational establishments of the country by employing them as 
instruments of lawlessness, as centres of violence and crime. And 
it is these characteristics rather than statistical data that make 
one despair of seeing tranquillity restored by the second Duma, 
or peaceful development furthered by the present Cabinet. Less 
unlikely is further bloodshed and even civil war, In all this the 
bulk of the much enduring people is truly to be pitied. They 
may well exclaim with the eminent Frenchman: “ We never 
know whose sins it is we are suffering for.” On the other hand, 
there may also be some truth in the adage: “Chaque nation a 
es revolutionnaires qu'elle mérite.” 


* Young Life, January 15, 1907. 


TEMPERANCE REFORM 


A REPLY TO SIR THOMAS WHITTAKER. 


THE comprehensive article in the last issue of the National 
Review, in which Sir Thomas Whittaker lays down the lines of 
legislation dealing with Temperance in the immediate future, 
makes it desirable that some one within the Licensed Trade 
should state a few facts which certainly ought not to be left out 
of account in any just and impartial consideration of the subject. 
My connection with the Trade has now lasted forty-four years, 
and during that time, though a great number of subversive pro- 
posals have been made to deal with this question, many of them 
by Sir Thomas Whittaker himself, such a judicial spirit has not 
hitherto been wanting in Parliament. I am, therefore, confident 
that what 1 have to say will be duly weighed. I confine myself 
now to essential points and the issues of the greatest magnitude. 

The first thing that strikes me in reading his intelligent antici- 
pation of events about to occur, is the extremely small space 
which he devotes to proposals of reform, which I may describe 
as the “old-fashioned reforms ”—the hardy annuals with which 
we have been familiar for many years. 

Local veto of all licences within the area is treated with con- 
siderable hesitation. After citing the experience of America, &c., 
the writer admits that in England “the conditions are less 
favourable.” The shortening of hours is dealt with in a few 
lines, and Sunday Closing in two, while the reconstitution of 
the licensing authority occupies half a page. A much longer 
space is then devoted to the advocacy of a system under which 
the authority should have the option of granting all the licences 
in their area to “a select Lody of gentlemen,” who would draw 
a profit limited to 4 per cent., the remainder being paid over to 
the State. I will deal with this presently, but in the meanwhile 
I am led to some sort of a rough estimate of the comparative 
importance which the writer attaches to his various proposals 
by the fact that he devotes about half his article to a fiscal 
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proposal, which is strictly speaking not a temperance measure at 
all, i.e., it is a measure for the relief of taxation at the expense 
of one trade. The suggestion is, that the whole capital value of 
existing licences shall be destroyed, or to quote: “ All assumed 
rights, privileges, or interests in or with regard to licences which 
have grown up, must cease.” This is to be done, as he has 
explained elsewhere, by “ practically taxing the value of the 
security out of existence.” The “full monopoly value,” which 
has been defined to mean the difference in the value of the 
premises licensed and unlicensed, is to be charged to any 
future licensees. This is a new proposal, and it will be 
noticed with astonishment that Sir Thomas says “the minority 
of the Royal Commission, including Lord Peel, suggested that a 
seven years’ time notice should be given, that at the end of that 
time the State should resume full possession of its licences and all 
compensation cease.” I cannot find this in the executive pro- 
posals of the Minority Report. The sentence dealing with this 


question will be found on page 289 of the Final Report. It is 
as follows: 


At the end of the period of seven or five years the licensing authorities 
would have power to reduce the number of licences below the statutory 
maximum without any compensation being given, and the field would be clear 
for any legislation, experimental or otherwise, that Parliament might be dis- 
posed to enact. 

The italics are mine. If after a given date the surviving 
licences are to belong to the State these words have no meaning, 
When all the values have been taken by the State and the value 
to the licensee has been taxed out of existence there reinains 
nothing to compensate. 

Now the licence values of England and Wales are worth an 
enormous sum.* Is it conceivable that responsible Royal Com- 
missioners would have omitted a direct mention of their intention, 
if it existed in their minds, to propose the transfer of the whole 
of this value to the State ? 

Having been a member of the Royal Commissioner myself I 
have a vivid recollection of what took place. The majority and 
the minority separated on Lord Peel’s executive proposalsin Part 
V., mainly on the question of the amount of compensation to be 
allotted to a suppressed licence. If the socialistic proposal 
that the State should assume all the licences, and farm them 
out for its own benefit, had been contained in these recom- 


* I have shown elsewhere, see Daily News, October 8, 1906, that these 


values probably amount to 150 millions, and I do not think that estimate has 
been seriously challenged. 
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mendations, is it conceivable that the Majority Report would 
have omitted all reference to what would have been by far 
the most important suggestion contained in the whole volume? 
As is customary among Royal Commissioners, frequent friendly 
conversations took place between them, and it is impossible to 
believe that such an interpretation could be hidden away in the 
Minority Report and intended by those who signed it without 
its being known to all. The clear interpretation of that Report, 
then as now, was that the licences surviving the process of 
reduction would remain in the hands of those who had purchased 
them. This is important from our point of view, because the 
question has been put to candidates on thousands of platforms, 
as well as all over the kingdom to individuals: “Do you accept 
the proposals of Lord Peel’s Minority Report?” Unquestion- 
ably these proposals have received a momentous development 
at the hands of Sir Thomas Whittaker. 

Let us examine by reference to an example how these pro- 
posals will work out. I will take the Licensing Division of 
Beacontree in Essex, in which I reside, as a microcosm, and of 
which the main facts are familiar to me. I will confine myself 
to what are technically called “ on-licences.” There are 132 full 
licences and 84 beerhouses ; the population is close on 400,000. 
It will be seen that the proportion of licences to population in 
this district is considerably less than Lord Peel’s own maximum. 
This is due, of course, to the very rapid growth of population. 
Thus no further reduction is likely to take place, so that these 
licences are paying the compensation levy without getting any 
advantage from the suppression of their competitors. 

I will deal first with the 84 beerhouses. The great majority 
of these were granted previous to 1869. Now Parliament had 
conferred on these amte-1869 beerhouses a statutory right to 
renewal. Sir Thomas Whittaker makes no allusion to this ante- 
cedent right. It was merged in the right of renewal, or com- 
pensation after suppression contained in the Act of 1904. Thus 
Parliament granted them an equivalent right. He proposes to 
abolish this equivalent right without restoring their previous 
statutory right, as to which a distinguished member of the United 
Kingdom Alliance, the late Mr. Samuel Pope, K.C., in giving 
evidence before the Royal Commission, when asked whether 
there was a distinct legal right to the renewal of these 
licences subject to the statutory conditions (Q. 14,027), re- 
plied, “They have got a statutory right, and if you deprive a 
man of a statutory right, I quite agree you ought to pay him 
for it.” 
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I will now turn to the fully-licensed houses. The licensees 
whose profits are not excessive have to make a living, so it 
would take many years for them to get back what they have 
invested in their houses. Some are very old-established houses, 
and have existed at least since the first half of last century. 
Their value has continually increased, as villages became towns 
and towns cities. They have also constantly changed hands at 
their market value. It is not the case, as Sir Thomas asserts, 
that the owners of these premises “ have had an undue advantage 
at the cost of the public,” because the present owners have paid 
full value. They are only the last of a long series who have had 
their day and disappeared. Of the older licences nobody can 
even trace the original grantees. Others have been granted in 
recent years for asubstantial consideration which I will presently 
explain. Iam ready to admit that the public ought to have 
received the value of the licences when they were originally 
' granted; but it is quite another thing to put these licences on 
the same footing as a new licence granted under the Act of 1904, 
in which the receiver understands that the full value will be 
taken from the outset. 

I have taken considerable pains to get at the value of these full 
licences. It is exceedingly high, having regard to the circum- 
stances which I have mentioned. Taking a fair average sample 
and calculating from that, I cannot place their total value, apart 
from the premises, at less than £1,500,000. It is not necessary, 
however, to arrive at an exact estimate as the whole value, what- 
ever it is, is to be reduced to nil by a certain date. 

As I have shown ona former occasion, the huge capital sum in- 
vested in licences cannot possibly be wiped out, or even materially 
reduced, in any period which has been mentioned fora time limit. 
I have further shown, by reference to what I believe to be the 
average profit of London brewers, that supposing the share- 
holders took nothing during this period, and that the whole 
profit were allotted to a sinking fund, they would still be left at 
the conclusion burdened with a vast debt in the form of deben- 
tures. But while brewers and their debenture holders are 
undoubtedly the largest owners of licensed property, there are 
many publicans who have invested their means in licences, and 
a multitude of other individuals, whether as owners of reversions 
or mortgagees, are similarly interested. 

I will now carry the inquiry into the position of licensed 
. victuallers, Let me examine a few concrete cases within my 
knowledge as living in the Beacontree Division. A is the tenant 
of a house which has been in his family for three generations, 
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The present representative has a stake in it of several thousand 
pounds, the savings of many years. Incidentally it may be men- 
tioned that when he applied to make a necessary alteration for the 
public convenience he was required by the justices to purchase 
and surrender another licence. Here is another case. Bisa 
widow. She is unencumbered by loans or mortgages, Whatever 
the house may be worth it is her own, and the source of her 
living. I can well recall members of her family in the house 
when I was a child, more than half a century ago. 

Then to take a different example. A licence required for a 
new district was granted in 1897 for the surrender of four 
licences, the whole of which were purchased for this purpose for 
£6131 18s. 9d., and about £6000 was spent in land and in 
buildings erected on plans passed bythe justices. These sur- 
renders are the substantial considerations of which I spoke above. 
C, the tenant put {£5000 of his own money in, the balance and 
the cost of the building being borrowed. What chance would 
A, B, or C have, within any time limit proposed, of clearing out, 
even supposing that no allowance should be made for the cost 
of keeping themselves and their families ? 

Now assuming that the State has become possessed at the end 
of a certain period of all this property : Sir T. Whittaker devotes 
a long argument to showing that the Licensing Justices should 
hand over the whole of this profit-making concern to a body of 
gentlemen described as a disinterested company. Will this be an 
improvement from the point of view of management ? Many have 
faith in the management principle. Others believe that the best 
guarantee of good order is that the licensee should have a sub- 
stantial interest in his licence which he is liable to lose by an 
error of judgment as well as misconduct. I express no opinion, 
but can it be said that by the light of recent experience the 
managers of disinterested trusts are necessarily exempt from the 
weakness or failure of judgment to which all are prone in a 
difficult position ? I do not suggest that this system should be 
condemned because its managers are fallible, but should not the 
same charity be extended to the publican who has invested his 
money and takes a profit? However that may be, can it fora 
moment be contended that the large amount of capital which 
has been invested by the owners of these licensed premises can 
be justly sequestrated by the State, and that, for the existing 
licence-holders, there should be substituted untried men under 
the supervision of philanthropists without experience. 

The author of the article declaims against all those who make 
a profit out of liquor, but he cannot abolish profit unless the 
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liquor is to be sold at cost price or under. We may be coming 
to that, as the Executive Government, which is to be the future 
owner of the means of distribution, may be subject to pressure 
from the numerous body who consume liquor and do not pay 
taxes. In the meanwhile there will be profit for somebody. It 
is a fair question to ask why this profit which is the subject of 
so much prejudice when made by the brewer or publican should 
become innocent when shared by every taxpayer, and be de- 
scribed as a self-denying ordinance of 4 per cent. in the case of 
the favoured companies of individuals. 

There is a further point. What would be the effect of a 
short-time limit on the conduct of licensed houses’? Those 
interested are to be doomed by the fiat of Parliament to the 
loss of their capital at the end of so many years. They will be 
suspended over a gulf into which they will be plunged at the 
end of the period. The licensee will have little to lose by neglect 
of the usual precautions. On the other hand, it is only human 
nature if he endeavours to make the utmost use of the time at 
his disposal, and recover what fragments he may from the ruin, 
by any means. I look forward with the utmost apprehension 
to the developments which will ensue upon a general sentence 
of abolition to take effect on a certain date. Indeed one is 
tempted to ask whether it would not be more merciful and 
better statesmanship to make some equitable arrangement which 
would come into operation immediately. 

Supposing the licences in a given district are not handed over 
to disinterested management but are put up to the highest 
bidder, it must be remembered that those who invested their 
money will be precluded by that remaining debt or burden from 
competing on equal terms with those new comers who are not 
thus handicapped. It seems to me that the practical effect of 
the measure will be to place those who have experience outside 
the circle of possible competitors. 

I now turn to general considerations, and I especially desire 
to meet the charge of “ reckless speculation.” This touches me 
nearly, because not only my own money but that of others to 
whom I am responsible has been thus invested. It is also 
important to Sir Thomas Whittaker, because he cites it as a 
justification for the enormous transfer of capital value which he 
proposes. If the expectation of renewal was like the toss of a 
coin or the turn of a card, I stand convicted. If, on the other 
hand, I can show that the expectation of customary renewal was 
universal, that it was a long-standing practice, and that it was 
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fault ; and, in addition, I shall have shown that the proposals 
before me constitute a breach of the implied recognition and 
guarantee of the State. 

He rests his argument on two main contentions. (1) A licence 
is for a year only, hence, any investment which regarded it as 
likely to endure longer was an unwarrantable speculation. (2) A 
licence is a privilege granted by the State; it has been conferred 
too cheaply. It has hence acquired a special value to the owner. 
This value the State is entitled to seize. 

Let us examine these arguments which, be it noted, are framed 
so that the Trade shall always be the victim. The first says : The 
Trade has made a bad investment . . . it must lose its money. 
The second declares : The State has made a bad bargain. . . it 
must get its money back. 

Is it true to say that the purchase of licensed premises at a 
price which assumed that a licence would continue year after 
year was very “risky and imprudent,” was “a speculation and 
indeed a gamble” ? It is said you cannot indict a nation. Sir 
Thomas Whittaker finds no difficulty in indicting the whole busi- 
ness community as fools in their estimate of the market value of 
a licence. Prudent men, including many trustees, at any rate 
invested money in these securities at 3} per cent. and reasonably 
believed that the continuous character of licences had been 
recognised by every Government and by the licensing authorities 
throughout the kingdom for many generations. 

Perhaps it may not be without interest to try the issue by a 
comparison. Will Sir Thomas Whittaker assert that Life Insur- 
ance is a wild and speculative gamble, that it is based on no 
intelligible system ? I fancy that on the contrary he would say 
that it is almost an exact science. Doubtless this is the correct 
view. Yet the whole edifice of Life Insurance rests upon a cal- 
culation of expectations. A licence, says Sir Thomas Whittaker, 
issues for one year only, you had no right to assume it would 
longer continue. But life is not secure for a year, a day, or an 
hour. The probabilities in lives differ, so they do in licences. Be 
it life or licence, the clean, the well conducted and well arranged 
has the advantage. The illustration may serve to show the 
legitimate character of financial estimates based on a reason- 
able expectation founded on past experience and prevailing 
conditions. 

Has the expectation of renewal in default of misconduct been 
reasonable? Let us look at the figures of refusals of publicans’ 
licences, i.¢., full licences, subject to the widest discretion of the 
justices. The number of these licences refused in England and 
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Wales on the sole ground of being “not required” in the years 
intervening * between the decision in Sharp v. Wakefield and the 
Act of 1904 averaged 32 a year. This makes the refusals equiva- 
lent to about 0.05 per cent. of the total number of these licences, 

I need not go at any great length over well-known ground to 
prove on what wide-rooted foundations the established belief in 
the practical continuity of a licence in default of misconduct is 
based. Since, however, Sir Thomas Whittaker contends that the 
values paid for existing licences on the strength of such practical 
continuity can fairly be annihilated by the State on the plea that 
the licence was for one year only, the past action of the State in 
regard to this subject is interesting. So far from treating the 
licence as affording no legitimate ground for an expectation of 
renewal, the State for the purpose of the death duties has delibe- 
rately valued licensed property on the footing of the licence being 
an enduring possession. In the Inland Revenue memorandum 
of May 14, 1890, it is expressly stated “that in each case it is 
assumed that the licence will continue to be renewed,” as “ with- 
out a licence there would be no good-will,” which is chargeable 
to duty. Moreover, the courts have not failed to protect interests 
in remainder and reversion in licensed property on the assump- 
tion that the premises will have value as licensed premises after 
the lapse of many years. Again, when licensed premises are 
taken in order to carry out a public improvement under the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, all persons interested in the con- 
demned premises are fully compensated, the money coming from 
the rates. ThenI may take one illustration from practice under 
the Licensing Acts. When it was proposed to build, say, an 
hotel, a provisional licence was asked for before commencing the 
expensive building operations. Howis it possible to couple the 
provisional grant, together with its implied admission that large 
sums of money might reasonably be expended, with the idea of 
a licence likely to last one year only ? 

Finally—and however much Sir Thomas Whittaker may dislike 
its provisions, an Act of Parliament is an Act of the Legislature 
of the State—we have the Act of 1904 which by providing coms 
pensation for licences, recognised the claim of well-conducted 
houses to security. Sir Thomas Whittaker admits the position 
under the Act of 1904. It has altered the whole situation, he 
says, for the worse. The latter construction is a matter of 
opinion, I believe the Act has not unfairly interpreted the 
public view of the situation when it was framed, in that it pros 


* Sharp v. Wakefield was decided in 1891 and the Act of 1904 came into 
force in 1905. There are no figures for 1899, 1900, and 1902. 
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vides for the reduction of redundant licences, and at the same 
time mitigates the hardship by establishing a system of mutual 
insurance. 

Let us look at the position prior to its passing. Justices of 
nearly 300 licensing divisions pronounced in favour of compensa- 
tion in a memorial to the then Home Secretary. A conference 
of men ofall parties, largely composed of justices with experience 
in licensing matters, presided over by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, was held on March 23, 1903. Two resolutions* were 
carried unanimously. They ran as follows: 

That, in order to facilitate a considerable reduction of licences, where such 
reduction seems desirable, this conference is of opinion that provision should 
be made for compensation of interests in licensed property dispossessed 


otherwise than for misconduct, from a fund raised from the trade in excise- 
able liquors. 


That, in the opinion of this conference, it is desirable that among other 
reforms the anze-1869 beerhouses should be placed on the same footing in all 
respects as the other licensed houses. 

Now the Act of 1904 has conformed to this. It provides 
compensation for licences suppressed as redundant from a fund 
furnished by the Trade. It may be said that Sir Thomas 
Whittaker and some other temperance reformers who were 
present and concurred in the resolution either did not agree with 
the measure of compensation settled by the Act or desired a 
time limit. But one object, and essentially the one which 
actuated the justices in wanting legislation, was to get rid of the 
element of hardship in reducing licences, and unless the com- 
pensation to be given was settled on the basis of market value 
the inequality of treatment remained. The justices as a whole 
felt themselves hampered by the unequal treatment and inherent 
inequity involved in suppressing existing licences without having 
the power to deal fairly by those interested in the premises. 

This is well shown by the terms of the Memorial to the Home 
Secretary to which I have already referred, which described as 
follows the difficulties in the way_: 

The justices have no power to award compensation, and their action is 
hindered by the “invidious duty of selection” when it comes to deciding 
which of a number of licensees, who have committed no fault, shall be 
deprived of their business in which savings may have been invested, and 
which provides their means of livelihood. 

In addition, the statutory position of the privileged beerhouse prevents the 
justices from refusing the renewals of these licences merely on the ground of 


redundancy. The licensing authority is therefore precluded from dealing 
with houses which in some Cases are the least desirable. 


® Similar resolutions were passed on March 31, 1903, at a meeting of the 
Society of Chairmen and Deputy-Chairmen of Quarter Sessions. 
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The Act also met the second point. It made the ante-1869 
beerhouses, like other “on” licences, liable to suppression with 
compensation. There can, I believe, be no question that the 
justices feel that their hands had been freed. Indeed, out of 514 
“on” licences suppressed with compensation in 1905, no less 
than 315 were ante-1869 beerhouses. 

The argument that a licence is for one year only is insisted 
on to support a theory that the discretion to refuse possessed 
by the justices could have been used at the end of any year to 
suppress all current licences. But this is not so. The general 
discretion did not extend to prohibition. The grounds of 
refusal must have relation to the licence refused. As was 
said by the Lord Chancellor in the judgment in Sharp v. 
Wakfieeld, the Legislature “has given credit to the magistrates 
for exercising a judicial discretion that they will fairly decide the 
questions submitted to them, and not by evasion attempt to 
repeal the law which permits public-houses to exist, or evade it 
by avoiding a plain exposition of the reasons on which they act.” 
Lord Bramwell in the same case also emphasised the grounds of 
the expectation of renewal when he said “the Legislature con- 
templated that, ordinarily, licences would be renewed, and have 
most strongly shown that.” 

I think I have now conclusively shown that so far from the 
charge of reckless speculation lying at the door of those who pur- 
chased licensed premises, there were grounds of the most solid 
character for the belief that these licences would be renewed in 
the absence of misconduct. 

The fact is that it is impossible to conceive a licensing system 
without an element of continuity. It is essential to the conditions 
of trade, expensive premises have to be provided and the require- 
ments of the licensing authorities are entirely inconsistent with a 
precarious tenure. If a new system is to be established and the 
State is in the future to universally annex the monopoly value of 
licences, I venture to predict that it will be found necessary to 
provide for a measure of continuity. 

Now let us look briefly at the second head of Sir T. Whittaker’s 
thesis: That the State has created the value in licences and is 
entitled to seize it. Here let me leave my case in the hands of the 
late Mr. Gladstone, who said : 


If it be necessary, if Parliament should think it wise to introduce any 
radical change in the working of the Liquor Laws in such a way as to break 
down the fair expectations of persons which have grown up— whether rightly 
or wrongly, it is not their fault ; it is our fault—under the shadow of those 
laws, their fair claim to compensation ought, if they can make good their case 
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to be considered, as all such claims have been considered, by the wisdom and 
liberality of the British Parliament. 


I submit that the Trade has made out its case,and would only 
notice in passing how differently from the present proposals Mr. 
Gladstone treated rights which had been acquired by the laches 
of the State. He said, “ It is not their fault.” It is that of the 
State, which should recognise the equitable claim. Sir Thomas 
Whittaker argues it is the fault of the State, but the penalty should 
fall on the Trade. 

I have admitted that the State would have done better to exact 
a payment when licences were first granted as is now done in 
the case of new licences. But how does this affect the present 
position where the existing licences have been bought in the 
market by their present holders at full value? To confis- 
cate these values not on the plea of the public advantage of 
a reduction of licences, which is now fully provided for, but in 
order that the State may obtain a purchase price for them 
from other holders is to advocate public plunder. Even the 
United Kingdom Alliance admits this distinction. A document 
issued by the London Auxiliary of the Alliance last year says: 


The present holders of licences would thus be dispossessed without any 
compensation, while the traffic, with all its social evils, would still be imposed 
upon the locality. It is impossible to imagine that Parliament would sanction 
a procedure the injustice of which would be so apparent. 


Not only is it now proposed that the process of writing off 
capital values is to take place during a strictly limited time, but 
also during that period the compensation charges are to be made 
national and compulsory and increased indefinitely, so as “to 
render it possible to get rid of as many licences as it is deemed 
desirable to refuse to renew.” The Trade must find the funds 
for the wildest schemes of suppression from increased profits 
which, to say the least, are extremely problematical, and at the 
same time to use them to write off the heavy liabilities they have 
incurred, as I say, with ample justification from the action of the 
Executive. 

The practical effect of Sir Thomas Whittaker’s proposals, if 
carried out, will be that the least desirable licences, which were 
first suppressed, will have received full value. Then would follow 
a period of fractional compensation during which many others will 
have been eliminated. At the end of this the remainder, consist- 
ing of those which fulfil an undoubted public need, will all be 
suppressed without any compensation and regranted to others, 
notwithstanding the fact that they have contributed to the fund 
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forming, in his own words, the “compulsory mutual insurance” 
from which their redundant rivals were compensated. To put it 
briefly—the worst are compensated, the best confiscated. 

I have glanced at his argument that compensation funds for an 
unlimited suppression of licences in a short time can be wrung 
from the trade, Even this pales before a further assertion. “The 
levy for compensation purposes,” he says, “is only a portion of 
the larger payment which the State might justly demand for 
public purposes, but which it defers taking in order that compen- 
sation may for a time be paid. The compensation is, therefore, 
really a gift from the Chancellor of the Exchequer.” Let us see 
what this comes to. The whole profits of a widespread industry, 
constantly supported by intelligent supervision, are to be trans- 
ferred to the nation. In the meanwhile, its owners are not 
entitled to the reward of their capital or labour. Any fragments 
left to the workers are gifts from the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
This is truly Oriental finance ; in fact, it is closely analogous to 
the assumption by the Sultan of Turkey of the Tobacco Regie to 
satisfy his own necessities. 

When the practical proposals for its accomplishment are so 
wild, and when the clean slate is only to be obtained by wiping 
out the whole rights of those carrying on a legitimate industry— 
rights which I venture to assert are admitted and not “assumed” 
—it is a little difficult to concentrate‘attention on the aftermath of 
what Sir Thomas Whittaker proposes to inscribe on his cleansed 
tablet. Moreover, the pursuit is rendered less interesting because 
there are few of his practical constructive designs—I am not 
now expressing any opinion on their merits—which might 
not be accomplished without the preliminary holocaust. 
His objects could be attained by ordinary measures. The 
reduction of licences is now going on at a growing pace. In 
1905 the number of on-licences suppressed with compensation 
was 514. The figures for 1906 will, it appears, be three times as 
large. Most careful observers will agree that the process has all 
the more chance of success if it is not unduly hurried. Sunday 
closing, earlier closing, and so forth, have all figured in Bills 
before now. They could do so again, and be taken or rejected 
on their individual merits without trying to reconcile the public 
to them by the hope of profit for themselves, With regard to 
such measures, however, Sir Thomas Whittaker admits that 
though many of them are in force in Scotland, “intemperance 
and all the evils of the drinking system abound there.” The 
moral he draws is that without the remedies the sad state of 
Scotland would be worse. That is as it may be, but it is not an 
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encouraging method of argument. Other objects, like the tem- 
perance recreation rooms, do not need any licensing legislation 
to call them into existence. 

In regard to clubs, I sympathise with Sir Thomas when hetilts 
at them. Clubs are the favoured children of the State, because 
powerful classes are apt to ask how they themselves would be 
affected by troublesome restrictions. The clubs Sir Thomas is 
thinking of are those established for the purpose of getting hehind 
such restrictions. Theyare free as to hours. They are open all 
Sunday. Gambling is permitted. Outside sales of liquor are rife. 
Membership itself is exceedingly loose. By asystem of affiliation 
great numbers of clubs are banded together in a common asso- 
ciation. A person carrying a ticket of membership is free to enter 
any one of fifty or sixty others where perhaps he is totally 
unknown. Many of these clubs are nominally political. The 
police have no right of entry except by warrant. They are free 
from licence duty and compensation charges. Will the Govern- 
ment, taking its courage in both its hands, assimilate the clubs as 
regards these matters to public-houses ? 

Past experience has made me sceptical. Attention has con- 
stantly been drawn to the continuous multiplication of “un- 
licensed public-houses,’ as Sir Thomas Whittaker calls clubs, 
and Parliament professed to deal with them a few years ago. 
They were required to register and to pay a nominal fee, and 
that was the mouse which the mountain produced. The {Act 
has no restraining effect whatever. The fact is that a club, 
whether it be called the Petticoat Lane Radical ‘Club or the 
Carlton, is a private association of individuals who agree to 
keep house for their mutual pleasure. Their home is their 
castle, and these clubs resent interference as much as individuals 
would do. 

May I be permitted a brief retrospect and a forecast? Parlia- 
ment has not been invariably successful in its licensing legisla- 
tion. The Statute Book is strewn with laws subsequently 
condemned by the reformers themselves. In 1830 the period 
of unlimited beershops was inaugurated by the reformers. In 
1860, legislation, much vaunted in the interest of temperance, 
brought grocers’ licences into existence. 1869 saw the birth of 
the privileged beerhouse. Each of these reforms in succession 
has had its period and fallen into disfavour with its authors. 

Is 1907 to see a newera and a new class of liquor-houses 
raised to a favoured position ? Whether intended or not, that 
will be the effect if fresh taxation is piled on to public-houses 
together with restrictions, old and new. The reduction of 
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public-houses to half their number will inevitably act as a 
stimulus to the formation of clubs; Sunday closing will power- 
fully aid the movement. It will bea strange irony if a certain 
party, eager to lay hands on controlled licences, doubtless from 
the best of motives, only succeeds in establishing for them 
unlicensed houses, which are as free of control as the Palaces of 
Pall Mall. 

In conclusion, I cannot pass over Sir Thomas Whittaker’s 
charge against the brewers of forcing the trade. He compares 
the select body of gentlemen with “the ordinary publican who 
would almost certainly be little better than the bondslave of a 
brewer who would compel him to push the sale of drink in 
every possible way.” Everybody within the Trade knows that 
such a policy would defeat itself, because it would be resented 
by the publican and resented by his customer. However, I 
will content myself with quoting some onewho will not be accused 
of undue advocacy, and yet who knows something of the Trade. 
Mr. Joseph Malins, at a temperance meeting held at Bradford on 
October 13 last said: “ there was less pushing in the sale of drink 
than in any other business in the world.” Take, again, the tirade 
against the men and their houses as an element “ which always 
throws the whole weight of its powerful influence into the scale 
against anything which makes for the real improvement of the 
condition of the people.” What does this mean except that the 
frade generally is politically opposed to Sir Thomas Whittaker ? 
I plead guilty, not personally, but for my Trade. Is it surprising ? 
Political opinions may be wise or foolish, but have they 
hitherto been regarded as a crime to be punished by ruin. 
Besides these opinions are shared by large bodies of men. The 
Local Veto Bill decided the election of 1895. Even the proposal 
that the State should for the first time nationalise a trade will 
hardly command unanimous assent. 


E. N. BUXTON, 


GREATER BRITAIN AND INDIA 


ENGLISH EMIGRANTS IN CANADA 


AT this season of the year the young Englishman’s thoughts 
rightly turn to thoughts of settlement in the spacious Western 
reservation of the race, and I receive numerous letters of 
inquiry as to chances of success of this or that young fellow. 
It will be time enough to discuss the important questions 
which the Canadian representatives will raise at the Colonial 
Conference. Meanwhile it is to be hoped that the following 
notes will prove useful to the parents and guardians of 
intending settlers or to those English landlords who often assist 
their people to escape from the economic evils attending the 
decadence of agriculture in this country of free imports. 
There can be no denying that the English emigrant is often 
regarded with a measure of contempt by his Canadian neigh- 
bours in the North-West. Farmers tell you frankly that they do © 
not care to employ Englishmen ; storekeepers confess that they 
are chary of giving credit to English settlers ; and even the 
unsuccessful old-timer with a drop or two of Indian blood in 
his veins speaks of one’s compatriots as moonias (Cree for 
“ imbecile ”), while the veriest town-loafer indulges in laborious 
jests in which the Englishman’s riding-breeches and gaiters, 
garments never worn by the seasoned Westerner, and _ his 
alleged inability to chop firewood without standing in a bucket 
for the protection of his toes or to distinguish lambs from 
bush-rabbits, are the chief mozifs of facetiousness, Even more 
wearisome ‘are the constant allusions to ‘h’England,” and 
such commonplaces of linguistic criticism beyond the Great 
Lakes as the assertion that English lips cannot get the “h” in 
“ whom ”—a word which the Scotch-Canadian pronounces 
‘“‘hwhom” in his excess of zeal for the aspirate. I have heard 
an Irish settler in the West, a good friend to emigrants since 
he kept a saloon, talk of the “ English brogue,” and the same 
distaste for the decently born young Englishman's intonation 
and also his alleged avoidance of the hard monotonous Jabour 
without which a homestead cannot be made into a home on 
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small capital, has been vigorously expressed in a rugged Song 
of the C.P.R. by a young Canadian poet :-— | 


Hark! Hear them talk! Hear the babble of the younger son 
The country softly damning. Hear his cultivated voice 
With a rising, falling wail 
Like a syren in a gale! 
All to hammer into manhood—which he’d never reach by choice. 
So, while at first, when he blisters in the rolling wheat, 
He'll curse his ancient heritage, the country and the rest, 
Yet the lightning glaring white 
And the thunder in the night 
And the snow-clouds im the winter-time will teach him all that’s best. 


And so on, until this younger son is “ velvet-skinned and sun- 
tanned as a File Hills Cree” and “has won his own salvation 
from the Empire—in his sleep.” What is the origin of this 
covert animosity ? That is a question worth asking, not easily 
answered, I have no doubt, however, that there are faulis 
of intolerance on both sides. 

Before attempting to grasp the racine de la rancune—after all 
Froissart’s phrase is somewhat too emphatic—it is necessary 
to explain that the feeling in question is not nearly so marked 
in the ranching district or in the outlying settlements of 
Alberta and Saskatchewan as it is in the older and more 
populous communities of the wheat-belt proper. In Calgary, 
which is the capital of the Albertan ranges, or in such a 
pioneering town as Battleford, which for twenty years yearned 
for a railway in vain, the covert dislike or distrust of English- 
men does not exist or assumes the harmless form of a slight 
excess of the good-natured chaff which no settler in the West 
on either side of the international boundary-line can hope to 
escape. The truth is that the English emigrant, more par- 
ticularly the younger son, has always preferred the adventurous 
life of the ranges to the-serried days of hard labour, each 
closing in a tiresome series of the odd jobs known as “ chores,” 
which is the farmer’s road to a competence, It must be 
remembered that the traditional delights of an English 
countryside are not to be culled by the occupant of a quarter- 
section on the high prairies, where even the settler from 
Ontario, a man broken in to the silent endurance of comfort- 
less life, often counts the suns that fall ahead of him with the 
eagerness of a schoolboy looking forward to the holidays. 
Not a few of these men become hopeless ‘ cranks”—the 
western equivalent of the “ hatter ” of New Zealand or the rank 
idealist who fought with his’ “swag” in Lawson’s Australian 
tales. But the rancher and his cowboys are a species of 
chivalry, and it is only natural that the young Englishman of 
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spirit should prefer the centaur’s life to that of one who is the 
slave of a plough, evena sulky plough. Wherever in Western 
Canada stock-raising is the chief industry—as must be the case 
beyond a certain distance from the nearest railway station—the 
personality of the younger son asserts itself, and the hallmark of 
the English public school may be deciphered in the palimpsest 
of the community’s character. There cricket-matches are 
played in the ancient buffalo-trails—hardened grooves in the 
friable prairie which make fairly true pitches ; there the visitor 
does not see the tobacco-chewer’s pulse beating in the left 
cheek of every man he or she meets ; and such good old rules 
as that of not mentioning a lady’s name in the interval between 
ultra-deep-marine anecdotes are well remembered. Again, the 
esprit-de-corps of the North-west Mounted Police is that of an 
English regiment—because in the past the younger son taught 
his comrades to think imperially in the “ Rec” as well as on 
the parade-ground or along the interminable patrol-routes. Go 
through the roll of the Canadian Mounted Rifles or Strathcona’s 
Horse, and count the number of Englishmen, and you will 
know how a rose of English manhood blossomed in the 
West to shed so many (too many) of her petals on the 
veld. Nor is this the end of the Odyssey of the much-enduring 
younger son. The first wave of the tide of settlement flowing 
northward to the limit as yet undiscovered of the “‘ Last West,” 
is a commingling of the lives of Englishmen and Scots 
(descendants of the old Company men) who have that love of 
adventurous living which has not many dollars, but has enlarged 
the Empire to the height of Chatham’s imagination. 

As a pioneer in the rose-starred solitudes of the North-West 
the wellborn young Englishman has proved himself the equal 
of the thoroughbred Scot or even of the “native’””—a term 
applied in the outer circuit of North-Western settlements to 
the descendants of the marriages between Scots and Indian 
women which were so common in the old fur-trading days. 
Love of country life, a sentiment which some Canadians cannot 
yet understand, and that fellowship with wild creatures, which 
is the root of the Englishman’s sportsmanship, were the motives 
that caused the younger son to live beyond the advancing 
frontiers of civilisation and so lose his share, more often than 
not, in the profits of North-Western development. The prairie 
has entered into his soul, and sheaves of many-crinkled dollar 
bills could not tempt him from his allegiance to the “land of 
the Manitou,” the unfenced countryside which is a symbol of 
eternity not yet parcelled out into years. 

The typical Canadian does not suffer from this obsession, 
and he sometimes fails to understand that it is one of the 
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great Empire-building forces. He goes to the West to “ make 
his pile” and for no other reason; when it is made he builds 
himself a mansion (with all modern improvements) in Winnipeg 
or Ottawa or Toronto, according to his means. Though it 
increases yearly, the number of those Canadians who have a 
real love for country life is still small, The great majority 
look on the comforts of town life as the full reward of suc- 
cessful farming, and it is only natural that they should feel a 
more or less good-natured contempt for the Englishman who 
prefers to rough it outside. Moreover, ail the Western towns 
I have ever visited contain specimens of the English mauvais 
sujet, who has been dumped down into the West by parents 
and guardians under the impression that the inability to pass 
trifling examinations or bear with the easy discipline of a 
public school or the historic universities is a guarantee that he 
will succeed asacolonist. Of late years a considerable portion 
of this traffic in the waste products of English civilisation has 
been diverted to South Africa. If the well-to-do established 
families of the Eastern States were in the habit of sending their 
wastrels into the West, the English failure would, no doubt, 
have serious rivals in the arts of misusing his “ remittance,” his 
time, and himself. These families often produce prize idiots of 
a peculiarly offensive type. But the American or Canadian 
parent wisely keeps his foolish son at home in the hope that 
the heavy machinery of social conventions, which is not yet 
installed in the West, where the saying is “ nobody’s holding 
you,” may grind the folly out of him, 

The English farmer and his son are not often met with in 
the. North American prairie region. In point of fact the for- 
mer is not easily dug out of his holding at home—the good, 
faithful fellow—while the latter, for some reason or other, has 
generally preferred to settle in New Zealand. But here and 
there in the North-West little knots of English emigrants of 
this staunch type have formed the zuclei of prosperous settle- 
ments, and I have never heard a word said against them by 
their neighbours, I can call to mind several little colonies of 
the kind which were planted in the Saskatchewan Valley many 
years ago. In every case the settlers were fairly successful, 
though a certain lack of modern business ideas, not to be learnt 
in English market towns, has generally prevented them from 
achieving more than a competence. The English farm 
labourer is handicapped by a lack of adaptability and of 
general intelligence, which often renders him less _ suc- 
cessful in the long run than the able-bodied, able-minded 
worker from the English towns. As things are to-day in the 
North- West, the value of a day’s labour and that of an acre of 
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land are on the same economic plane; and the slow and sure 
“hired man” of the Mas’r Gammon type, who spends a day 
on a single job and cannot be rushed, is really not worth his 
board, Still honesty is a good asset in every country, and the 
Old-country farm labourer who learns to hustle need never 
look far for an employer. Many of the alien immigrants, who 
form the North-Western force of wage-labour, cannot be 
trusted. 

Finally, it must be remembered that English emigrants of 
every class—younger son, farmer or farmer’s boy, agricul- 
tural labourer or townsman—are superior in the matter of 
the civic virtues to all other types. The former come from a 
country where electoral corruption is unknown, and they are 
the one incorruptible element in the community. A limited 
form of the “spoils system” obtains throughout Canada, and 
much use is made of whisky and “ cash papier” at election- 
time. The Galician vote, like that of the J/étis or French- 
Canadian-half-breeds, always goes to the highest bidder in 
Dominion or Provincial elections. Even the American settler, 
who is the best of all, will take a hand in this bad old game— 
if it seems worth while. But the Englishman’s vote cannot 
be bought, nor does he attempt to buy the votes of other men. 
Multiply the English settlers in Western Canada tenfold, and 
we may be sure that the country will never suffer from the 
municipal corruption and low standard of commercial morality 
which are characteristics of the Western States. Man for 
man they may make less money than the Mormons, Mennon- 
ites, and the other peculiar peoples. But they will be the 
conscience of the community. . 

The ethical value of the English settlers is now recognised 
by Canadian statesmen who are glad to see that steps are 
being taken to prevent the export to Canada of the waste- 
products of the English public school system. No Canadian 
patriot wants the dollar to become almighty in Canada, 
The Association of Public School men in Canada, which has 
been formed in Montreal with the view of assisting young 
fellows of good character with advice and useful introductions, 
should do much good work, and I am sincerely glad that it 
has been recognised by the Conference of Headmasters. 


E. B. O. 


SOUTH AFRICA 
THE POLITICAL SITUATION IN THE TRANSVAAL 


IT is now ancient history that his Majesty’s “ present advisers ” 
before they had been in office a week, decided to withdraw 
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the Constitution that had been prepared by their predecessors 
for the Transvaal, and to take the unprecedented step of 
endowing a country that had been conquered three and a half 
years before with complete autonomy. It is also remembered 
that two months later, they were declared by their leader to 
be “ woefully ignorant” of the situation in South Africa, and 
that a “packed” committee of their supporters was sent out 
there to acquire the necessary information to guide them, We 
now know that this committee returned to England and pre- 
sented a report which Lord Elgin has found convenient not 
to publish. However the Government have now produced 
the Constitution which is destined to decide the fate of the 
Transvaal, and its terms are public property. To attack the 
details of this Constitution is not the main object of these 
pages but rather to explain the present political situation in 
the Transvaal on the eve of its plunge into Party politics, and 
to enter a protest against a premature policy which is damned 
ab initio by the intolerable restrictions imposed on a nation 
which is ex hypothesi autonomous and self-responsible. 

As is usual with the Liberals, they have two separate and 
conflicting lines of argument for granting this Constitution. 
On the one hand we have the moralist and the idealist who 
say: ‘Let us meet our Brother Boer and invest him with 
powers so that he can show how much he loves us,” And on 
the other hand we have the so-called Imperialists who say : 
‘“We admit the Constitution is a risky experiment, but it is 
just and fair, and we had to fulfil our election pledges. How- 
ever the distribution of seats ought to secure a British 
majority.” To the moralist I reply that Brother Boer has no 
intention of meeting us half-way, and that his memory is 
longer than three andja half years. To the Liberal Imperialist 
I answer that, as the seats have been distributed, a British 
majority is imperilled, 

At the present moment there are four political parties in 
the Transvaal all with their own leaders and organisations, 
and more bitterly divided than our two great hereditary 
parties have often been, The first is the Progressive Party, 
comprising the majority of British in the country under the 
leadership of Sir George Farrar, Sir Percy Fitzpatrick, Sir 
William Van Hulsteyn, Mr. Abe Bailey, and others. This 
party consists of the nucleus of British strength in the Colony ; 
the men who suffered under Krugerism and revolted against 
it, who fought against the Boers for two years, and staked all 
they had on the British flag. Their ideal is the Imperial 
ideal, and their conception is British; the development of the 
Transvaal on the lines laid down by Lord Milner and the 
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active participation of the Colony in the responsibilities of the 
Empire. Their election programme is as fo!lows : 

The federation of all the South African Colonies. 

The maintenance of the Customs Union, 

The readjustment of railway tariffs and the development of 
railways. 

A firm and just native policy including prohibition of the 
sale of liquor to natives. 

The establishment of an agricultural department and land 
banks. 

The encouragement of immigration with the object of 
securing the settlement of a largely increased white population 
on the land. 

The encouragement and development of local industries, 

The restriction of immigration of Asiatics, except in the — 
case of indentured labourers who are subject to repatriation 
at the end of their contract. 

An Employer’s Liability Act, and Factory Laws. 

Opposition to monopolies. 

The provision of an adequate unskilled labour-supply 
necessary to the development of the resources of the State, 
though ‘“ The Association is not concerned with the sources 
or nature of such supply provided that the labour obtained 
shall not be detrimental to the interests of the country and 
its people, and that the character and conditions of such 
labour shall be determined by the unrestricted judgment of 
the Parliament of this Colony.” 

Such then is the character and policy of the main British 
party in the Transvaal. It can be summed up as Imperial 
and Progressive, which after all is what one would expect a 
British party in the Colonies to be. 

The second party is called the ‘“ Nationalist Party,” and is 
the result of a newly-formed coalition of the Responsible 
Government Party, the Reform Party, and the Pretoria Political 
Association. This party has not a very large number of adhe- 
rents, but it is highly organised and well led, and expects to 
play an important part in the coming elections, Its leaders 
are Mr. E. P. Solomon, Mr. Wyberg, and others, Mr. Hull, 
who was understood to have been one of the founders of the 
Nationalist Party, but who refused to appear before the scenes, 
has now allied himself with Het Volk. The Nationalist Party 
is the Radical Party of the Transvaal—the party with a griev- 
ance. Any one who has a grievance of any sort against 
anybody (especially a capitalist) will find a ready welcome 
in its ranks, We know this type of attitude so well 
in England, that it is unnecessary to dwell on it. Suffice 
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it to point out that as the Transvaal has passed through 
a period of the greatest depression, of war, of famine, and of 
drought, there are a good many persons who have suffered 
severely and have various personal grievances, and these form 
the backbone of the party. Its policy is a combination of the 
popular though conflicting cries that have taken the fancy of the 
various sections of which it is composed, as may be gathered 
from the programme published on September 27 last: (1) The 
encouragement of agriculture, mining, commercial, and manu- 
facturing industries throughout the colony ; (2) the abolition 
of monopolies; (3) establishment of a land bank; (4) the 
development of a social and industrial system on a basis 
calculated to attract and provide for the greatest number of 
Europeans ; (5) reform of the mining and company laws, so 
as to leave to the people as a whole a larger share of the 
mineral wealth of the country ; (6) improvement in the system 
of recruiting native labour, and the condi'ions of natives work- 
ing on the mines; (7) establishment of a department of labour 
under a responsible minister ; (8) workmen’s compensation 
law, factory laws, regulated working hours for workmen and 
shop assistants; (9) effective control of Asiatics; (10) the 
prohibition of future importation of Chinese labourers, and the 
repatriation of those now employed in the Colony on the mines 
at the expiry of their present contracts ; (11) restriction of 
Asiatic trading licences and of the immigration of Asiatics ; 
(12) complete self-government in all the internal and domestic 
affairs of the Colony, with effective control of the railway 
policy and of native and Asiatic affairs within the borders of 
the Legislature ; (13) the reduction of the cost of living, and 
the improvement of the conditions of labour ; (14) promotion 
of the interests of the native races by providing for their 
development and civilisation, and adopting a just and consistent 
policy towards them; (15) the prohibition of ownership of 
land by natives outside areas specially reserved for them by 
Parliament; (16) the future appointment of Government 
civil servants to be as far as possible from among residents in 
the Transvaal. 

However, this last principle, which is simply in opposition to 
Lord Milner’s wise policy of getting able young Englishmen 
to restart the Transvaal, has not prevented the Nationalists from 
importing an Australian agitator, in the shape of Mr. Outhwaite, 
fresh from his triumphs in West Birmingham, where he con- 
tested Mr. Chamberlain’s seat. But the whole programme is 
full of such inconsistencies, as a glance at the list will show. 
For instance, how can you possibly “encourage the mining 
industry” by insisting on “the prohibition of future importa- 
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tion of Chinese labourers, and the repatriation of those now 
employed in the Colony on the mines at the expiry of their 
present contracts?” And if you thus cripple the mining in- 
dustry, how can you succeed in “ attracting and providing for 
the greatest possible number of Europeans”? Or how can 
you reduce the cost of living by undertaking to promote the 
growth of local agriculture and manufactures, &c.? The truth 
being that a little of everything has been put into the pot to 
please every one, with the general view that you thereby obtain 
the maximum of contentment, and that if you only promise 
enough everything will come right. 

The third political party is the Labour Party, at present 
an unknown factor in Transvaal politics, though its possibilities 
are great. The artisans of the Rand have never up till now 
had their own organisations and representatives, but it is clear 
that if they insisted on it they could practically control the 
whole British policy of the Colony. The Rand comprises nearly 
the whole British population in the country, and nine-tenths of 
the Rand are British working men. The leaders of the Labour 
Party are Mr. Whiteside and others, and so far—foilowing the 
example of the I.L.P. in England—they have refused to 
identify themselves with any hitherto known set of opinions, 
and rely on the following somewhat Socialistic programme : 

(1) Retention of monopoly of skilled labour for the white man 
and consequent exclusion of blacks from skilled work; (2)prohibi- 
tion of coloured unskilled imported labour ; (3) shorter working 
day ; (4) power to fix rate of wages byarbitration ; (5) workmen’s 
compensation law; (6) factory laws ; (7) payment of members 
and their election expenses ; (8) the abolition of the Upper 
Chamber ; (9) taxation of land-values ; (10) State ownership 
of all lands ; (11) State confiscation of unimproved property ; 
(12) reduction in cost of living ; (13) encouragement of in- 
dustries by Protection ; (14) free primary education, &c. &c. 

This is a very ordinary Labour programme, much on the 
model of the party in England, and altered only by local con- 
ditions, If it were not for the fact that all Labour parties have 
a conscientious hatred of capital, we might think they would 
be more likely to work with the Progressive Party than with 
the Dutch, for nothing can be imagined more antagonistic to 
the ultra-Conservative land-owning Boer than the modern 
Socialistic Labourite, but no one is so foolish as to imagine 
that co-operation between the working man and the source of 
his livelihood is nowadays possible, 

In all probability the Labour Party will continue to main- 
tain an independent attitude and will support, pro tempore, the 
party which offers them most. However the only indication 
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of the power of the Labourites on the Rand so far is in the 
Johannesburg municipal elections, at which their successes have 
not been very great. But whatever their immediate achieve- 
ments they are a growing factor, and let no one in England 
imagine that they have any more intention of identifying 
themselves with the Progressives or Nationalists than Mr. 
Keir Hardie has of serving under Mr, Balfour or Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman. 

Thus we have three distinct English parties in the Transvaal, 
all with their own leaders, organisations, and conflicting pro- 
grammes, all fiercely quarrelling with each other. 

There remains the fourth party, called “ Het Volk” (‘The 
People”), z.e., the Dutch political party, containing practically 
every Boer in the country and not a single Englishman, and 
possessing a perfect organisation. Its leaders are General 
Botha, Mr. Esselen, General Smuts, General Delarey, and 
General Beyers: For two years this party maintained an im- 
penetrable silence as to what their policy was; it was not 
necessary for such an organisation as theirs to have a pro- 
gramme. An absence of programme did not prevent it from 
flourishing because it was built on a blood foundation, — 

But at the eleventh hour General Botha has issued a pro- 
gramme which, though prefixed by a set of pious sentiments to 
the effect that the aim of the party is to end all strife, is 
as follows; The Federation of South Africa ; the incorporation 
of Swaziland into the Transvaal; the repatriation of the Chinese 
at the expiry of their contracts if an adequate substitute has 
been found ; restriction of immigration of Asiatics ; stringent 
retrenchment in all departments ; promotion of agriculture ; 
establishment of a land bank ; irrigation on a large scale; profit 
tax on mines; useof Dutch in schools ; revision of repatriation 
and settlers’ debts ; and revision of Civil Service list. This pro- 
gramme represents nothing new, and it cannot be called the 
programme of a political party in the English sense of the 
word, because it is not designed to appeal to the nation at large 
bnt only to one section of the community. 

Now what does it therefore amount to? A thinly-disguised 
Krugerism., After the first four proposals, the programme is 
merely a list of all the plums the Boers wish for themselves. 
The development of the country districts, the plundering of 
the mines, the fostering of the Dutch language to perpetuate 
the nationality, the crushing of the English settlers and the 
destruction of Lord Milner’s Civil Service, are the aims and 
objects of Het Volk. Surely this is but a perpetuation of 
Krugerism against which the war was fought, any plainer 
assertion of nationality and race ideal could not be wanted. 
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This cannot be called the policy of the State, it is but the 
claims of asection within the State. 

On what issue then do Het Volk really appeal to their sup- 
porters, on what do they rely for their votes? Their 
Nationality. General Botha knows that every Boer will vote 
for the Boer organisation. and uphold the Boer ideal. Every 
Boer knows it. Every one in South Africa knows it. 

If this is not raising the racial issue I don’t know what is. 
It is idle to suppose that you have extinguished the Boer’s. 
nationality by conquering him, or that he will enter into 
partnership with you and work for you because you have 
worsted him. The Boer has suffered so bitterly in the late 
war that he can never forget what he thinks he owes the 
English. For the last hundred years his nation has had perpetual 
and bitter feud with the Empire, and every ill he has he 
attributes to the Union Jack. When some one said to General 
Beyers a year ago that they hoped it would be “alright” 
when the Liberals came into office, General Beyers replied 
that he didn’t care to what political party he belonged, an 
Englishman was always an Englishman to him! Although 
Lord Loreburn may feel bitterly the injustice of this accusation, 
yet General Beyers was only speaking the truth, and expressing 
the feeling of every Boer. We ought not to respect the Boer 
who declared he loves the Empire any more than we should 
respect the Englishman who declared himself devoted to the 
Kaiser after Germany had invaded and annexed this island. 
Then little wonder that the Boer nation beaten on the battle- 
field has organised itself politically into an organisation 
stronger and more perfect than any unconquered race can 
know, and refusing to join or mix with the English will 
keep itself separate to remain united and thereby regain 
the power of governing the land which it has lost. 

In every farm, in every dorp, there exists that Freemasonry 
which no Englishman can hope to penetrate—the bond of 
blood. A foreigner might as well try to get any secret out 
of a Boer as out of the Sphinx, but the Boer thinks all the 
more for that. He will take exactly what his leaders choose 
to give him, ask for no explanation and give none, 

A very good instance of how a stupendous national move-. 
ment can go on among the Boers without any one knowing 
about it, is the way they silently armed themselves for four 
years, and then “staggered humanity ” by appearing with better 
equipment than the British troops. Their discipline is as good 
to-day as it ever was, their organisation better. In every con- 
stituency the “ veld cornets” and “ commandants” of old days 
will see that every man comes to the poll, thus nobody doubts 
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that every rural district in the country will go solidly Boer. Then 
the whole party, and therefore the whole Boer nation, is con- 
trolled by the “Hoofd Komite” (head committee) of Het 
Volk, These gentlemen wield absolutely despotic power over 
their countrymen, who serve their generals in peace not worse 
than they served them in war. 

What, then, is the political situation in the Transvaal to-day ? 
The voting population of Dutch and British about balance each 
other, but the Boers form one solid phalanx, while the English 
are fundamentally split into three separate parties. But this 
would not have the great importance it does, were not the issue 
racial, which it is. For the Boers, the most numerous and 
strongest party, have chosen to continue the racial fight, and so 
the racial ight must goon. Het Volk, with its solid phalanx 
of support behind, finds itself opposed by a disunited crowd 
and knows that it will therefore win. 

Let us look for one moment at the Constitution, in which the 
Liberal Imperialist trusts for British supremacy. The Rand 
with Krugersdorp rural has 34 members. Pretoria has 6 
members, The rest of the country has 29 members. 

Everybody knows that with the Het Volk organisation prac- 
tically every one of those 29 rural seats will return a Het 
Volk candidate. It is also equally certain that both the Kru- 
gersdorp seats, Krugersdorp rural and Krugersdorp town, will 
return Boers, and the least number of the Pretoria seats they 
are expected to win is two; therefore, on the most unlikely 
supposition that there will be no three-cornered fights on the 
Rand, sufficiently close to enable a Dutchman to slip in, the 
minimum of members that Het Volk will have in the new House 
is 32, leaving 37 for the British. If, however, as is most prob- 
able, some of the Rand seats are lost to the Dutch, owing to the 
three-cornered contests, then Het Volk may have 35 or 36 
members in the Lower House, and thus acquire a clear majority. 
But for the purpose of argument, let us suppose that the Dutch 
only get their minimum 32, and that the British get 37. How 
is that 37 going to be made up ? Out of that 37, 32 will come 
from the Rand and 4 from Pretoria, perhaps one from the 
country, but not more than one of those Pretoria 4 will be 
Progressive ; the others will probably be either Nationalist or 
Independent. 

Then, again, the Progressives will not stand in all the 
divisions of the Rand, and in some constituencies they will 
support Independents, while the Labour faction may pull off 
one or two victories, 

Therefore the most Imperialistic returns in the forth- 
coming elections that we can reasonably hope for are :—Het 
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Volk, 32; Progressives, 21; Independents, 10; Nationalists, 4; 
Labourites, 2, 

This would make a purely Dutch party, elected simply 
because they are Boer as opposed to British, and absolutely 
controlled by a few ex-Generals who fought against us, by 
far the strongest party in the new Parliament. 

Then I say to my Liberal Imperialist: ‘‘ Where is your 
British majority; ” and I say to my moralist: ‘‘ How far has 
Brother Boer come out to meet you? He has given you 
absolutely nothing, has scarcely shown his hand, and yet he 
has got all he wanted.” But many people are never tired of 
saying: “I hope the Boers do get a majority, they are the 
only people who have any stake in the country, they will 
therefore govern it best.” That they have a stake in the 
country I do not deny; that they are the only people who 
have one, of course, is rubbish. As a matter of fact their 
stake is not as great as the British, but that is not the point. 
The Transvaal cannot only be considered from a “little 
Transvaal” point of view, it must be considered from an 
Imperial point of view, and the great question is, What part 
is the Transvaal going to playin the Empire? Now the Boers 
hate the British Empire and all its works and a glance at their 
programme shows that they are determined to keep up their 
National ideal without any reference to the welfare of the 
British or their Empire. Therefore from an imperial point 
of view it is a disaster that the Boers should have the govern- 
ment of the Transvaal in their power. This fact is so obvious 
that the Hoofd Komite of Het Volk would prefer not to form 
a ministry because they know that the whole Empire would 
then be awakened. It would suit them much better to use a 
man like Sir Richard Solomon as their tool so that they could 
still work unobserved ; and Sir Richard be it observed has 
now thrown aside the mask which imposed on many people 
who ought to have known better and is doing the Boers’ work 
for them. 

This then is the position in the Transvaal. The Imperial 
Government in order to redeem its election pledges has thrust 
self-government on this newly conquered country. The English 
are hopelessly divided, but the Boers are absolutely united, 
and have therefore chosen to fight on the racial issue. The 
Boers will be the most powerfu! party in the new Parliament, 
and even if there is a British Ministry it will only hold office 
at the mercy of Het Volk. That is to say that instead of the 
Transvaal being in tune with the Empire, it will sound a 
jarring note ; instead of the Transvaal settling down to pros- 
perity it will suffer severely from political instability. 
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All this could have been avoided if the Transvaal had been 
weaned at a reasonable rate and her resources allowed to de- 
velop, her difficulties allowed to subside before she was put to 
the test. 

The trustees of the Empire, who have deliberately planned 
this catastrophe in order to save their faces and fulfil their 
hasty election pledges, will have to answer for it. They will 
have to answer for it, first, as men who refused to recognise 
the responsibilities of Opposition and who did not scruple to 
stoop to giving definite pledges on subjects on which they were 
ill-informed in order to gain some petty party advantages; and 
they will have to answer for it as the trustees of the nation 
who, when in office, had neither the courage nor the patriotism 
to admit their mistake and to refrain from plunging a portion 
of the Empire into strife to the endangering of the security of 
the whole. 


INDIA 


(By OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT IN INDIA) 

Mail of Fanuary 5 
THE fall of the year was a period of singular quiet in India. 
The Viceroy went off to Kashmir on a prolonged tour in that 
delightful region, soon to be invaded by a necessary but still 
regrettable railway. Lord Kitchener, whose work does not 
bulk largely in the public eye, was even less in evidence than 
usual, The great officials of the Government of India packed 
their portmanteaux and descended from their mountain eyrie 
at Simla, and wandered with observant eyes hither and thither 
over the face of the land, preparatory to taking up their 
sojourn at Calcutta for what is by courtesy termed “ the cold 
weather.” An unwonted peace brooded even over the city 
on the Hooghly. The Bengali agitators had grown weary of 
strife and recrimination, and they set to work to adjust their 
differences preparatory to the great National Congress at 
Calcutta. The astute nomination of the veteran propagandist 
Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji as President of the Congress had 
taken the wind out of the sails of the Extremist party in that 
body. They wanted to run as their candidate that apostle of 
unrest Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak, the Mahratta politician who 
busies himself in stirring up opposition to Government methods 
in the Deccan and elsewhere. But whatever his defects of 
temperament and view may be, the aged Mr. Dadabhai 
Naoroji, who is now eighty-two, commands the respect of all 
sections of the Congress by reason of his early battles on 
behalf cf the principles it espouses ; and so the Tilak faction 
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had to confess itself discomfited. The famous “ boycott ” of 
British goods dwindled away to inappreciable dimensions 
during these closing weeks and months of the Old Year, 
Economically it was an impossible undertaking ; in practice 
the people of Bengal soon learned to disregard it. India 
cannot supply her own requirements in piece-goods for many 
a long year to come. The staple of her indigenous cottons is 
still far too short to permit her millowners to weave the finer 
kinds of cloth. Efforts are being made by Government to 
improve the staple, and large areas in Sind are being success- 
fully placed under Egyptian cotton. When India can grow 
a longer staple in sufficient quantities to furnish her own needs, 
the doom of the Lancashire export trade of piece-goods to 
this country must be inevitably inscribed ; but the hand- 
writing is not yet upon the wall. Meanwhile, by November 
even the most rabid Bengali newspapers were confessing that 
the “ boycott” had been an utter failure. What disconcerted 
them still more was that the silence of uneventful contentment 
even pervaded the new province of Eastern Bengal and Assam. 
The new Lieutenant-Governor, Mr. Hare, commenced his term 
of office by doing little outside the ordinary routine of his 
duties, and saying even less. Within two months of his advent 
the whole province was as calm and peaceable as _ well- 
ordered Madras. There may be those who will say that the 
contrast proves that the disappearance of Sir Bampfylde Fuller 
from the scene was necessary and desirable. I do not take 
this view. Nothing is more certain than that if Sir Bampfylde 
Fuller had stayed at his post, the new province would still 
have become just as placid as it is now. The turn of the tide 
had already set in when unhappily he resigned. He had 
completed the work of organisation, and had set the machinery 
of administration in motion. Mr. Hare would probably be 
the first to acknowledge that he has reaped the advantage of 
the arduous initial labours of his predecessor. Yet, by the 
irony of things, he will go down in the minor annals of India 
as a successful administrator, while his ill-starred predecessor, 
who courageously and silently faced much undeserved obloquy, 
will be chiefly remembered as the central figure in a greatly 
misunderstood controversy. Sir Bampfylde Fuller can console 
himself with the thought that he is only a sharer in the fate 
which India has meted out to many more illustrious fore- 
runners, From the days of Almeida and Albuquerque, right 
down to the most recent instance of Lord Curzon, the most 
brilliant and distinguished men of the West who have lived 
and worked and struggled during the best years of their life 
in India, seem to have been almost always Goomed to meet 
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in the end with injustice and unmerited denunciation at the 
hands of their own countrymen. Lally, Dupleix, Clive, Warren 
Hastings, Dalhousie, Canning, and many another—how the 
long line of figures of the past point to the heavy price which 
India never fails to exact from such as they ! 

With the approach of Christmas came a revival of political 
activity. The Viceroy entered Calcutta in state, amid the 
usual accompaniment of guards of honour and cavalry 
escorts, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji landed at Bombay, and 
drove in a motor-car in the midst of a torchlight procession 
through that usually unemotional city, which for once was 
quite fervid in its demonstrations of greeting. Mr. Naoroji is 
tolerably well known in England nowadays, and the measure 
of his not illimitable capacity must have been accurately taken 
at Westminster. The fact that at this critical juncture of 
Indian native politics no abler man could be found to voice 
the aspirations of the National Congress, suggests some 
instructive reflections. When his zeal and undoubted 
devotion to the cause of Indian national aspirations are duly 
reckoned up, what qualities remain to entitle Mr. Naoroji to 
be the professed champion of three hundred millions of 
people ? His mental range is distinctly narrow, he has not 
the divine gift of oratory ; like Mr. Gokhale, he knows prac- 
tically nothing of international politics, which have so large a 
bearing on Indian questions; he has always been very im- 
pressionable, and prone to colour his views according to the 
environment of the moment; he was almost unregarded in 
Parliament ; and his notions of political manoeuvring and 
electioneering tactics are distinctly unusual, as Finsbury and 
the National Liberal Club can testify. Yet he was the best 
spokesman the Congress party was able to put forward ; 
and they must not be surprised if England remains un- 
impressed, The fact is that, able though some of them are 
in platform speeches, there is not at present in India a 
single native politician fit to be compared, when in contact 
with practical affairs, with even the second or third-rate 
men in public life in England, Germany, and the United 
States. And when home-staying audiences have got over the 
novelty of hearing themselves addressed fluently in their own 
tongue by men of another race and colour, they may in time 
come to realise the truth of this assertion, which carries its 
own plain lesson. 

The results of the Christmas Congress at Calcutta can be 
very brieflysummed up. But first, I would say that I wonder 
whether people in England have any real notion of the out- 
ward characteristics of this much be-trumpeted assembly. They 
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seem to picture it as an orderly and well-controlled conclave, 
managed after the fashion of the great conferences in England, 
a sort of unofficial Parliament of the nation where regulated 
debates precede a final expression of considered opinion. In 
reality it is perhaps the most badly devised, inconsistent, and 
paradoxical junta of the kind in the world. Anybody can be 
a delegate who likes to attend, and the consequence is that 
each gathering is swamped with representatives of the city in 
which it happens to be held, who have obtained admission 
by the simple expedient of procuring a ticket. Last week’s 
Congress was packed with Bengalis, who swarmed to the 
estimated number of sixteen thousand into a structure designed 
to hold eight thousand. Many delegates from other provinces 
were unable to obtain entry at all, and returned to their homes 
disappointed and disgusted. The hubbub was so incessant 
that many of the speeches were only audible in the immediate 
vicinity of the platform. What is more remarkable is that 
there was not the slightest semblance of any debate on any of 
the resolutions, Speaker after speaker rose and delivered his 
speech—frequently he read it—and those in the front rows 
alone heard what he said. Then the Chairman put the motion 
to the vote, and a forest of hands went up, though sometimes 
many could not possibly have known what they were voting 
for. The Amrita Bazaar Pairika points out that in the whole 
of the twenty-two meetings of the Congress, there is hardly an 
instance on record of an amendment having been proposed to 
any resolution. Yet this is the “ national assembly ” which is 
supposed to demonstrate the fitness of the people of India to 
debate and to manage their own affairs. It has not yet even 
learned to manage itself. The methods now adopted are 
typical of Indian notions of political organisation. It is 
argued that a primary principle must be to prove to the out- 
side world that there is absolute solidarity within the Con- 
gress. There must be no dissension in discussion, no amend- 
ments, no differences of opinion at the public session. 
Everybody must speak and vote alike, The Congress there- 
fore first resolves itself into a ‘‘ Subjects Committee,” which is 
really a committee of the whole body. The committee meets 
in private, and decides upon the nature and text of the 
resolutions to be submitted and voted upon in public. At 
Calcutta, with the exception of one or two protests against the 
utterances of individual speakers, the public meetings were 
outwardly harmonious; but the scenes in the ‘“ Subjects 
Committee” are described as “a perfect pandemonium !” 
The Extremists are said to have ‘‘shouted and raved”; they 
insulted Sir Pherozeshah Mehta, the Bombay lawyer who is 
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still the controlling spirit of the Congress, though he is not 
loved in Bengal; and they even abused and hooted Mr. 
Naoroji. Finally, in the midst of a quarrel about a resolution 
concerning the boycott, about fifty of their number, headed 
by Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, caused the utmost confusion by 
marching out of the hall in a body, as a protest. Yet next 
day, at the public meeting, Mr. Pal, the leader of the reces- 
sional throng, was found actually seconding the resolution he 
had withdrawn: rather than support. Outward unity was 
sought to be preserved at any cost; such is Indian native 
politics, 

Nevertheless, it must be acknowledged that the keynote of 
the Congress was moderation and conciliation, The Extremist 
party was for the time being utterly routed. The collapse of 
Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal and his supporters was the most 
notable feature of the whole proceedings. The Punjab 
delegates deserted Lala Lajpat Rai, the Extremist leader in 
Northern India. Mr. Tilak, a far more astute person than 
Mr. Pal, who was expected to come forward and put himself 
at the head of the irreconcilables, at once realised that they 
were in a hopeless minority. He promptly assumed the part 
of Brer Rabbit, left Mr, Pal and his associates forlorn and 
isolated, and watched their ultimate discomfiture without a 
word. Political prognostications have been so far falsified 
that it is plain that the Extremist party not only does not 
represent the preponderating bulk of opinion in most provinces 
of India, but at present is rapidly losing ground even in Bengal. 
After the outbursts of the last few months, in short, a wave of 
returning sanity is visible in native politics. The Moderate 
party have more than held their own. The most careful effort 
was made to exclude from the Congress utterances any passages 
savouring of open hostility and irrevocable antagonism to 
British rule. Mr, Naoroji, whose public deliverances have 
not always emulated the cooing of the sucking-dove—witness 
his extravagant harangue at a Socialist Conference in the 
Low Countries—took his cue from the influences which he 
found at work on his arrival in India. His Presidential speech, 
though marred by one or two oratorical excesses, was on the 
whole almost colourless in its restraint, The bitter issues 
which have convulsed Bengal were dismissed with a word or 
two of commonplace comment, even the partition question 
was handled in a couple of sentences, and on the boycott he 
remained completely silent. Truth to tell, Mr. Naoroji’s 
address was dull and disappointing; and this conclusion 
remains unchanged even when allowance is made for the diffi- 
culties imposed by his obvious resolve not to inflame dying 
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animosities. In general purport it was a plea, copiously re- 
inforced by quotations from the speeches of British statesmen, 
for the granting of the full privileges of British citizenship, 
including the right of self-government, to the people of India, 
Mr. Naoroji sought to establish the argument that the 
inhabitants of India should be on the same footing as the 
people of the self-governing British colenies, and he laboured 
to support his contention by reasons some of which at least 
must be ruled inadmissible. There is no need to traverse 
here his main assumptions ; there was nothing new in them, 
and they have been answered many times already. That it is 
desirable gradually ta increase the share of Indians in the 
administration of their own country is not now contested ; 
but existing conditions do not favour undue acceleration of 
the process, and in any case India is very far from being 
qualified to receive that large measure of self-government 
delineated in outline by Mr. Naoroji. Of course the Congress 
afterwards passed a resolution condemning the partition of 
Bengal, but it was surprisingly mild in tone, and its adoption 
was a mere formality. Most people now recognise that the 
partition question cannot be reopened, and there is not the 
slightest reason why it should be. Every month sees a 
diminution of feeling on this point, and the general tendency 
may be said to be towards indifference, if not positive 
acquiescence. The partition, in short, has ceased to be a live 
issue, except among certain Members of Parliament who delight 
in stirring up the dying embers of antagonism in Bengal. The 
really crucial question that came before the Congress was that 
of the boycott of British goods, and in this respect it followed 
an extremely stupid course. Practically the whole of the 
delegates from all the other provinces disapproved of the 
Bengal boycott, and did not hesitate to say so openly. But 
owing to the difficulty caused by the packing of the Congress 
with Bengali delegates, it was decided to put forward a 
resolution declaring that the boycott inaugurated in Bengal 
‘‘was and is legitimate.” One speaker after another rose and 
supported this motion, but at the same time insisted that while 
they did not mind a boycott in Bengal, they would strongly 
disapprove of extending it to their own provinces. The 
absurdity of an affirmation that the principle of boycott was 
right in Bengal, but wrong elsewhere, did not seem to strike 
anybody. Indian political convictions are often very queer ; 
but although the motion was eventually carried unanimously, 
it was strongly manifested that outside Bengal the boycott has 
very little support, so that the final inference was satisfactory 
enough. For the rest, the Congress framed new rules of 
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business which have in them the seeds of wise reforms, The 
Subjects Committee will be in future strictly limited in number, 
while a series of provincial and district organisations will be 
arranged which will place the Congress on a rather more 
representative basis; but no limit has been placed on the 
number or qualifications of delegates, and future gatherings 
will be as casual mobs as ever. On the whole, however, the 
Calcutta Congress may be said to have appreciably eased 
whatever tension remained in India. It has let off a great 
deal of pent-up steam without working any perceptible mischief, 
it has set an example of sobriety of statement which its 
adherents might well follow, and it has strengthened its 
claims to an attentive hearing from the powers that be. If all 
the supporters of the Congress were as moderate outside as 
they are within its portals, it might yet accomplish much ; but 
unfortunately some of its leaders seem to think that if they 
chasten their ardour at Christmas, they may run amok for the 
rest of the year. 

Simultaneously the Mahomedans are quietly carrying out 
their notified intention of forming a political organisation of 
their own, Their proceedings were heralded by an exceed- 
ingly ill-advised circular from the Nawab of Dacca, who 
declared that the time had come when Moslems all over India 
should bind themselves together to fight the Congress propa- 
ganda. The Nawab did not use precisely these words, but 
he left no mistake possible about his real meaning, Calmer 
and wiser counsels, however, speedily prevailed. It was pointed 
out that it would be in the last degree injudicious to create a 
Mahomedan association expressly antagonistic to the Congress, 
and that the only necessity which might be incumbent upon 
Mahomedans was to form acentral association, with a network 
of local associations in affiliation, to watch the special and 
separate interests of the Mussulman community, and to place 
their views before Government whenever occasion arises, It 
was upon these lines that a great gathering of Mahomedans at 
Dacca, from all parts of India, have decided to form their 
organisation, which is to be styled “The All-India Moslem 
League.” The proceedings at Dacca were purely tentative in 
character, and are to be considered further at a meeting at 
Lucknow at Easter. However much the inability of Indians 
to separate their politics from their religious divisions may be 
deplored, it is probable that the new Moslem League will not 
add a new factor of perplexity to the complicated task of con- 
trolling India, As a community, the Mahomedans of India 
dislike aggressive agitation, and there is no reason to suppose 
that the projected League will go beyond the bounds it has 
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laid down for its activities. At present it is in the hands of 
men of matured wisdom and experience, who may be trusted 
to guide it along safe paths, The need of Mahomedans for 
some central machinery for safeguarding their special interests 
is generally admitted ; but among themselves jealousy and dis- 
sension are rampant to an even greater extent than among 
Hindus. Moreover, many of the more conservative Mussul- 
mans look upon the new movement with as much dislike as 
the British farmer first evinced towards motor-cars. 

India is turning with mild curiosity towards the Amir of 
Afghanistan, who reached Peshawar two days ago. Many 
wild rumours have been current regarding the real object 
of the visit, but the plain fact is that the ruler of Afghanistan 
has been invited to India in the hope that closer acquaintance 
will cement and solidify the relations subsisting between him 
and Great Britain. The great defect about Afghanistan is its 
serene and quite unjustified belief initsown strength and prowess, 
The Kabul ruler and his Sirdars have hitherto lived in a state 
of complete isolation which has produced in their minds a 
good many misconceptions. They have argued to themselves 
that if Japan could beat the Russians, it ought to be easy 
for them to accomplish the same feat; while as the Russian 
army is vastly larger than the British, it is an easy transition to 
the same assumption in regard to Great Britain also. The 
vanity of the average Afghan is proverbial. Until this week, 
the Amir had never even been farther than Jellalabad even in 
his own dominions, Perhaps his travels during the next month 
or two may prove a corrective, and induce a better sense of 
proportion. It should always be remembered, in considering 
the question of Afghanistan, that the Amir is in a somewhat 
difficult position. He is not by any means the strong man his 
father, Abdur Rahman, was, and under him both the military 
capacity and the general condition of the country have drifted 
backward. What is more unfortunate is that, though their in- 
fluence is not visible from without, he is very much ir the 
hands of his Sirdars. Habibullah himself is believed to be a 
man of reasonably progressive tendencies. He has more than 
once acknowledged, for instance, that the construction of rail- 
ways would develop Afghanistan’s resources; but the Sirdars 
fear that the locomotive would only be the precursor of ultimate 
annexation, and they will have none of it. If during his 
peregrinations amid the wonders of modern India, the Amir 
and his followers modify their apprehensions, and resolve to 
break down some, at any rate, of the barriers they have reared 
around themselves, the visit will not have been in vain, 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of THE NATIONAL REVIEW 


S1r,—A paragraph, in which my name appears, at the end of the summary of 
events in your January number appears to me to call for comment, especially 
as you omit the chief part of the provocation I received from the S#eciafor 
and appear to make me responsible for an expression which I did not use. 

On November 24 a letter appeared in the Spectator which I regarded, under 
the circumstances, as highly offensive. It represented Mr. John Bright as 
speaking in a very slighting manner of his own “ nearest relatives who were 
prominent advocates” of women’s suffrage, calling them “silly girls,” and 
putting into his mouth the expression, whatever it may mean, “The dest 
women do not care for this sort of thing.” (The italics were in the original.) 

At the date when this effusion appeared, Mrs. McLaren, the only lady 
among Mr. Bright’s “ nearest relatives ” who could with propriety be described 
as a “ prominent advocate of women’s suffrage,” had been dead about a fort- 
night. She was widely known and greatly beloved. 1 took this letter in the 
Spectator as a little handful of mud thrown, through the medium of a brother 
whom she adored, at Mrs. McLaren’s memory. The daily papers of both 
Edinburgh and London had had long obituary notices of her; her funeral in 
Edinburgh was quite a public event, and a simultaneous memorial service, the 
first ever held there in honour of a Quaker, had been solemnised at St. Mar- 
garet’s, Westminster. I do not think, therefore, that I was unjustified in 
assuming that her death was known, or that the foolish anecdote was aimed 
at her. The editor of the Sfectator said, however, on December 1 that he 
was unaware of Mrs. McLaren’s recent death, and, on December 8, the writer 
of the letter said he referred to some other lady members of Mr. Bright’s 
family, though none among his “nearest relatives” had taken so prominent 
a part in advocating women’s suffrage as Mrs. McLaren, 

On November 24, however, the editor of the Sfectator put his offensive 
letter in, and made it worse by adding his own note to it, as follows: “We 
have decided to publish no letters of an argumentative or polemical nature in 
regard to the question of Women’s Suffrage, but cannot refuse so valued a 
correspondent as Mr. Tallack,” &c. &c. 

An editor is well within his rights in deciding what subjects shall or shall 
not be discussed in his columns ; but if he decides to taboo a subject, is it not 
clear that he should at least refrain from making faces, so to speak, at those 
who are identified with it? When a man says he will not argue, but cannot 
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refrain from insult, what is the proper way of dealing with him? I suggested 
*‘ personal chastisement,” but I named no instrument. The horsewhip is 
entirely your own contribution to the dispute. I admit that I was extremely 
angry when I wrote the letter. I resented the petty insult to my friend. I 
did not care a straw for the pinprick at women’s suffrage. 

The fact that Mr. Bright, who had voted with John Stuart Mill in 1867 for 
women’s suffrage, afterwards opposed it was, of course, well known to me. If 
this had been placarded on every hoarding in London it would not have 
moved me to wrath. John Bright was a great orator, but he was not infallible. 
It is seventeen years since he died, and no one, however appreciative of him, 
would maintain that he had spoken the last word on any political question. 
He was a man in whom family affection was strong. He and his sister were 
much alike in many ways. It was exceedingly painful to them to differ. But 
I cannot imagine his allowing any one to speak disrespectfully of Mrs. 
McLaren without administering an effectual rebuke. 


I am, Sir, yours obediently, 


MILLICENT GARRETY FAWCETT. 


January 10, 1907. 
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Medium 4+d. : ‘ _ post free to applicants 


Mild - 5d. Z| mentioning this paper. 
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A NEW PRISM BINOCULAR. 


The STEREOSCOPIC 
COMPANY’S 


7 PRISMA” 


is undoubtedly the finest 
glass e. :r produced, and | 
has approximately double 
the illumination of other 
glasses of equal 
magnification. 


Prisms can be cleaned by the user. 


GLASSES SENT ON APPROVAL ON 


RECEIPT OF REFERENCE OR = Prices from £8 - 7 - 6 


Write for List No. 264 free from— 


106 & 108 Regent St., W. , or 54 Cheapside, London, E. 
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